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LEO XIII: SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


‘= xm developed the theory and practice of Church-State rela- 
tionships amid the conditions created by the peculiar nineteenth- 
century plight of the so-called Catholic nations of Europe and Latin 
America.'! The major feature of the situation consisted in the efforts 
of an activist ideological sect to effect, through the control and use of 
governmental power, the politico-social change known as “‘separation 
of Church and state.” This current phrase was pregnant both of 
an ideology and of a political and social program.(It meant, first, the 
alteration of the Christian structure of politics, which had been charac- 
terized by the traditional duality of Church and state, in the direction 
of a juridical and social monism.\It meant, secondly, the evacuation 
of the Christian substance of society through the establishment of a 
surrogate political religion which went by the name of “laicism.” 
The first subject of the present article is separation of Church and 
state in this pregnant sense, which is the sense in which Leo XIII 
understood the thing. 

The idea of separation was carried in the bosom of the sweeping 
historical movement which issued from the eighteenth-century /umi- 
éres as translated by Jacobinism into a political ideology and program. 
This movement has already been described under its proper name, 
totalitarian democracy. The purpose now is to bring forward the 
texts in which Leo XIII gives his understanding of the separation of 
Church and state at which this movement aimed. A second purpose 
is to indicate the differences which set off the condemned Continental 
meaning of the formula from the meaning it has had within the Ameri- 
can constitutional system. These differences are numerous and signif- 
icant. The intention in noting them is initially descriptive. If judg- 
ment, whether of approval or of condemnation, is to be passed upon 
the American constitutional system, it is important that the judgment 

1 Cf., “The Church and Totalitarian Democracy,’? THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, XIII (1952), 


525 ff.; “Leo XIII on Church and State: The General Structure of the Controversy,” ibid., 
XIV (1953), 1 ff. 
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should be based on a clear appreciation of the uniqueness of this 
system, which is radically different from the systems familiar to 
Continental Europe.’ 


TWO TRADITIONS 


Antecedently, it may be said in general that the differences be- 
tween Continental and American separation derive from a funda- 
mental divergence of political traditions. In our own day research has 
illuminated the paradoxical fact, not fully appreciated in the nine- 
teenth century, that the spirit, the principles, and the forms of the 
Christian medieval polity have better survived in the so-called Prot- 
estant countries, England and the United States, than in the so- 
called Catholic states of Continental Europe and their Latin-Ameri- 
can derivations. American separation of Church and state owes its 
special character to the fact that it was conceived within the frame- 
work of a political tradition that was directly tributary to the medi- 
eval heritage, even though this heritage reached the shores of America 


2In his work, Imstitutiones iuris publici ecclesiastici, II (3rd ed.; Rome: Typis Poly- 
glottis Vaticanis, 1948), 82, the present Cardinal Ottaviani states that the “most common 
system of separation is that which is enuntiated in the well-known formula, ‘A free Church 
in a free state’”’; he adds (ibid., note 1) that this system was proclaimed in Italy by Count 
Cavour in 1861, but has “obtained in the United States since Sept. 17, 1787.” (This is the 
date of the signing of the Constitution by the Constitutional Convention, which did not 
become operative till June, 1788, when nine states had ratified it; the Bill of Rights, which 
settled the relation of Church and state, did not become law till 1791.) Surely this is a mis- 
leading statement; one knows what Cavour meant by his famous formula, and an Ameri- 
can knows what the First Amendment means. Cavour’s formula cannot be used to describe 
the situation of the Church in the United States. The differences between the Italian 
republican system and the American system are profound. The difference derives from 
what Cavour and the United States Constitution respectively mean by the “state,” and 
from what Cavour meant by a “free” state and what the United States Constitution means 
by a “limited” state, or better, government. Again it is said (ibid., p. 83 and note 1) that 
in the United States the system of the ins commune obtains. This is quite unwarrantedly 
to overlook the fact, to which I shall later advert, that the Continental ius commune and 
the American First Amendment have hardly at all the same juridical meaning, since they 
respectively repose on widely divergent political theories. Later (ibid., p. 91) it is said: 
“The formula, ‘A free Church in a free state,’ established indeed the Church’s right to 
freedom before the state, but it reserves to the state the determination of the sphere of 
activity within which the Church may freely act.” This was indeed the mind of Cavour, 
in accordance with his concept of state sovereignty; it is not at all the mind of the United 
States Constitution, which is premised on a very different concept of sovereignty. It is 
unfortunate that European canonists should intrude European political concepts into 
the American system, where they have no place. 
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in secularized and Protestantized form. In contrast, Continental sepa- 
ration of Church and state, of which Revolutionary France exhibited 
the exemplar, owed its very different peculiarities to the fact that it 
represented the final state in the corruption of the medieval political 
heritage. 

This corruption did not begin with “the principles of ’89,” or even 
with the Reformation. It began with the beginnings of that state 
absolutism which became the distinctive mark of the ancien régime, 
setting it off sharply from medieval polity, whether imperial, royal, 
or municipal. The most fateful, corrupting consequence of absolutism 
was the development of the notion of sovereignty as one, indivisible, 
and omnicompetent. Absolutism enthroned the unchristian principle 
of the primacy of the political, the supremacy of the raison d’ Etat. 
It led to the irrational idea of law as simply the command of the 
sovereign. It destroyed the Christian concept of an organic society, 
whose several orders and institutions have their own autonomy and 
freedom. It cancelled out all distinction between state and society. 
It abandoned the principles of medieval constitutionalism. Reviving 
the /ex regia in its degenerate form, absolutism nullified the medieval 
Christian doctrine of consent. It also wrecked the medieval ideal of 
representation and of popular participation in power. It fundamentally 
altered the whole notion of “civil man,” turning the medieval homo 
liber et legalis, who had an intangible charter of freedoms and a real 
personal existence within his immediate community, into a passive 
unit who got lost in an undifferentiated mass of “subjects.” 

Finally, absolutism revived the originally pagan, and later Ger- 
manic, notion of the “religion of the state,” the Eigenkirche, placed 
under royal surveillance, and made more or less an imstrumentum 
regnt. By the same token it validated the theory of regalism, with all 
its artful techniques for inhibiting the freedom of the Church. In 
consequence of a legal rationalization of the whole of public order, 
effected in the spirit of Roman law, political absolutism forced a new 
modality upon the Church-State relation, which became a static, 
formally legal relation, established between sovereignties and regulative 
of their respective acts, whereas it had been a dynamic, moral, custom- 
ary relation whose effects had been pervasive through the whole of 
society. Absolutism was indeed devoted, to the cura religionis; there 
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would be one faith, as there was one king and one law. But this care 
of religion was itself largely an aspect of absolutism’s fundamental 
drive towards a monism of state power and law. This drive is in- 
herently destructive of the Christian structure of politics. 

Out of the process of the destruction of the medieval political 
heritage, begun in the absolutist era, there came Gallicanism, the 
religious Caesarism of the French classical monarchy and of the 
Spanish Crown, Hispanidad in the sense of Philip II’s Inquisition, 
Febronianism, Josephinism. The reception of Roman Law, to the rela- 
tive extent that it was a damnosa hereditas, assisted the process. So 
too did the post-guatirocento nationalisms, and the unprecedented con- 
fusion of religion and politics introduced by the Reformers and abetted 
by Catholic princes. The whole movement gathered force from the 
sixteenth-century principle of territoriality, from the seventeenth- 
century principle of the divine right of kings, from the eighteenth- 
century principle of the public good as wholly embodied in the state 
(of which the enlightened despot was the First Servant and therefore 
the absolute master, possessor of the total ius politiae), and finally 
from the nineteenth-century principle of the sovereignty of the people 
with all its monistic overtones. The destruction of the ancient Christian 
heritage became complete with totalitarian democracy, which bet- 
tered the instruction of the ancien régime in point of state monism 
and an absolutism of political rule. 

In one decisive aspect the rise of the absolutist national monarchies 
progressively turned the medieval situation inside out. The traditional 
structure of politics had been marked by a distinction between society 
and state. This political distinction was a historical development con- 
sequent on the Christian distinction between state and Church. This 
latter distinction established the principle of the freedom of the Church. 
Since in medieval times the Church itself was the Great Society, free 
under its own law, there was inherent in the freedom of the Church 
the concept of a free society, a whole area of human concerns—the 
sacred concerns of man and also those temporal concerns which have 
a sacred aspect—which had its own structure in terms of man’s orig- 
inal rights and responsibilities. This area was marked off as being 
outside the legitimate sphere of interest of the secular power. The power 
itself stood within the Great Society, as a limited aspect of its ad- 
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ministrative life, constituent of a minor order distinct from the order 
of the Great Society, set to serve the order of the Great Society. 

Royal absolutism reversed this situation. The whole of society, 
including the Church, was drawn inside the growing state and gradually 
surrounded by the developing armature of civil law. Society became 
the particular nation; the nation was identified with the state; and 
the nation-state itself became identically the Great Society. The 
political result of the development was the “‘society-state,”’ the one 
all-embracing omnicompetent form of human association. In it the 
state-aspect—the aspect of power and law—increasingly assumed the 
primacy over the society-aspect, the aspect of culture, education, as- 
sociational life (including marriage and the family), and even religious 
life. Totalitarian democracy represented the end-form of this lengthy 
corruption of traditional political principle. Amid the jumbled ambi- 
guities of the Third Republic (and its Continental and Latin-American 
imitations) hardly a vestige of the medieval political heritage remained 
visible. It was in the conditions created by this disintegration that 
Continental separation of Church and state took its rise and assumed 
its special character. In these conditions, characterized by the omnip- 
otence of the society-state, the separation of the state from the 
Church inevitably involved an apostasy of society from the Catholic 
religion. Being separate from the state, the Church could have no 
existence within society, except such as the sovereign power might 
choose to grant it. 

Continental separation was also the outgrowth of another develop- 
ment—I mean the movement towards a redivinization of society 
which was intimately related to the movement toward the absolutiza- 
tion of the state. In a brilliantly argued thesis Eric Voegelin has pointed 
to this development as constituting “the inner logic of the Western 
political development from medieval immanentism through humanism, 
enlightenment, progressivism, liberalism, positivism, into Marxism.”* 
The movement claimed for itself the name of “progress’’; actually, at 
its most profound level it represented reaction. It was a repudiation 
of the central civilizational tradition of the West. 

The essential political impact of Christianity had consisted in a 


* Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952), p. 125. 
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radical de-divinization of the temporal sphere of power. Christianity 
brought a new truth, a new hope, a new law, and a new community. 
In the name of these new things it denied that the state represents 
the ultimate milieu of man’s perfection, the embodiment of the highest 
values in human life, a moral end in itself, and the sphere for 
the achievement of salvation. It denied too that secular government 
is the existential representative of ultimate truth. “Dux hominibus 
esse ad coelestia, non civitas sed Ecclesia esse debet,”’ as Leo XIII 
succinctly phrased the tradition. However, this Christian devaluation 
of the civil power and of the temporal sphere of its exercise has con- 
tinually met resistance. The resistance is part of the permanent re- 
calcitrance to the Gospel— its truth and its grace—which is inherent 
in unregenerate nature, and in nature even when regenerate. 

The resistance has taken many historical forms, not least in Catholic 
empires and states.‘ But it assumed its most self-conscious and or- 
ganized form in the modern religion of laicism. The name is misleading. 
The “‘man”’ of this religion is not the lay man but the divinized man 
of rationalist theory. The “society” of this religion is not a secular 
but a sacralized society—a society invested with the historic religious 
functions of the Christian Church, which are to teach man the full 
truth and to lead him to salvation. Laicism was the religion of self- 
salvation, wherein man becomes God and society becomes the Church. 
It is indeed customary to speak of the secularization of politics as the 
specific modern phenomenon. A more revealing term would be the 
sacralization of politics, or the redivinization of society, meaning the 
elevation of the society-state to the level of a quasi-religious form of 
life, wherein the ultimate good, “salvation,” is to be achieved. Conti- 
nental separation of Church and state was an essential aspect of this 
movement toward the redivinization of society. Unless this is under- 
stood, its meaning cannot be grasped. So Leo XIII understood it, as 


will appear. 


‘The first formal, and very formidable, theorist of reaction against the Christian 
devaluation of politics was, of course, Marsilius of Padua: ‘““The Marsilian state remains 
as an illustration of what the state might have been, if, besides the Aristotelian influence, 
other and vital motives had not been contained in the legacy of medieval political thought, 
if new ideas and forces had not grown up from the very core of our Christian civilization 
to limit and neutralize the pretence of the state to embody the ultimate value of human 
life” (A. P. d’Entréves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought [Oxford University 
Press, 1939], p. 87). 
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The immediate point here is that the American political tradition, 
whose parentage was English rather than Continental, has remained 
substantially untouched by the two radical vices which ruined the 
medieval heritage on the Continent—absolutism and the sacralization 
of politics.* The link of continuity with the great tradition has indeed 
been weakened; in America too there has been a certain treason of the 
clerks, although its results have never been so radical as they were 
on the Continent. A most urgent intellectual task confronts those 
Americans who see that the future of their political experiment de- 
pends on the success with which its principles will now be restated in 
their deepest connection with the ancient patrimony.’ What is cen- 
trally significant, however, is the fact that the link with this patri- 
mony, for all that it has grown tenuous, has never been broken. In 
consequence, the American constitutional system, as a structure, still 
reveals the essential lines of the Christian structure of politics. Fur- 
thermore, the American idea of the political order in its relation to 
the larger order of human social living, in remaining untainted by 
sacralization, has remained substantially true to the great tradition. 

Decisive here is the firmness with which the United States Con- 
stitution asserts the distinction between society and state and the 
principle of a government of limited powers. The American people 
have repudiated the Continental concept of the omnicompetent 


5It must be understood that I am here speaking of the political form of American 
government, not of the mores of American society; this latter subject is quite different, 
and unconnected. It should also be remembered that in the United States separation of 
Church and state belongs to the “political form of the public powers” and not to the “legis- 
lation” (to use the distinction made classic by Leo XIII in the Encyclical, Au milieu, when 
he urged French Catholics, notably the recalcitrant Right, to accept on principle the 
political form of the Third Republic and concern themselves rather with altering its 
legislation). The reason is that American separation, unlike Continental separation, is 
linked indissolubly to the notion of a government of limited powers—powers limited by 
popular consent. This is a defensible political concept. Continental separation was linked 
to the notion of a government of unlimited powers, as Leo XIII brought out very clearly. 
This is an altogether indefensible political concept. 

5 As part of the retheoretization of the American way of life that is going on today there 
is taking shape a theory of separation of Church and state which begins to resemble nine- 
teenth-century Continental theories; it represents a departure from the original principles 
of American constitutionalism. This is a disturbing development. It is not evident to me 
how the development is to be combatted by those American theologians who seem to 
maintain that the American system is quite the same as the Continental system—a hy- 
pothesis meriting the same measure of toleration which the Holy See manifested toward 
Continental separation. 
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society-state. The consequence is that the state remains interior to 
society, not outside of it, as it were, and surrounding it. The state is 
an aspect of the life of society—a pervasive aspect (as modern law 
is pervasive) but not an all-embracing or omnicompetent aspect. The 
state stands in the service of society and is subordinate to its pur- 
poses. It is limited even in its office of ministry—limited by a whole 
structure of personal and social rights not of its creation, and limited 
too by the principle of consent. The state is not primatial; society 
possesses the primacy over the state. And in the sense that the spiritual 
is located in society, not in the state, the principle of the primacy of 
the spiritual over the political holds sway. Moreover, the channels for 
the enforcement of this primacy exist in the form of popular institu- 
tions of rule, through which the conscience of society makes itself the 
norm for the action of the state. 

Within this structure of politics the American concept of separation 
of Church and state finds place. It is a consequence of the distinction 
between society and state. It is a consequence of the fact that society, 
the people, has made to government only a limited grant of powers. 
It is a consequence of the general theory of a pluralism of powers 
whereby society is directed. Undoubtedly the distinction between 
Church and state is exaggerated. But it is one thing to exaggerate a 
distinction into a separation, as in the American case; it is quite another 
thing to obliterate the distinction in a false unification, as in the Con- 
tinental case. In the American case the essential lines of the medieval 
structure of politics are still somehow visible; in the Continental 
case they are destroyed utterly. 

Furthermore, American separation of Church and state, unlike the 
Continental brand, neither implies nor effects any sacralization of 
politics. The First Amendment has no religious overtones whatever; 
that is, it does not imply any ultimate vision of the nature of man 
and society. It does not veil any pretence on the part of the state to 
embody ultimate values. It does not imply that there is any virtue 
in society whereby it can save itself, become a good society, in sepa- 
ration from religion. Its purpose is not to separate religion from so- 
ciety, but only from the order of law. It implies no denial of the sov- 
ereignty of God over both society and state, no negation of the 
social necessity and value of religion, no assertion that the affairs 
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of society and state are to be conducted in disregard of the natural or 
divine law, or even of ecclesiastical laws. It is not a political tran- 
scription of the religion of laicism. It isa legal rule, not a piece of secular 
ecclesiology. 

It does not make the state a church, nor does it establish a political 
religion. It does not envisage an evacuation of the Christian sub- 
stance of society; it simply imposes restrictions on the legal activity 
of the state. It has an effect quite opposite to that of Continental 
separation. So far from sacralizing the political community or the 
legal order, it secularizes both. That is, it confines law and government 
to secular purposes (which are understood to include the moral pur- 
poses of freedom, justice, peace, and the general welfare). The Ameri- 
can concept therefore does not derive from the Continental movement 
towards a redivinization of the society-state. It stands more directly 
in continuity with the central Christian civilizational tradition—the 
tradition of revolt against the sacralization of the political order, and 
of insistence on its status as secular. You may say that it carries this 
revolt, this insistence, too far. However, it is one thing to carry a 
tradition too far, but still in its own line; it is quite another thing to 
subvert the tradition entirely, and inaugurate a fundamentally di- 
vergent tradition. Certainly the effects of the two procedures have 
been, from the standpoint of the Church, spectacularly different. 

The foregoing general confrontation of two concepts of separation 
has been made, as I said, for the purposes of description and differen- 
tiation, and with a view to pointing out the root of difference. It will 
appear from what follows that Leo XIII condemned Continental 
separation for a variety of reasons, all of which were related to its 
root. This vitiating root is not the source from which the American 
concept of separation took its origin. 

Perhaps at the outset note should be taken of an objection. There 
may be those who will wish to foreclose discussion by saying that 
separation of Church and state is always and everywhere per se 
damnable; therefore any attempt to distinguish American and Conti- 
nental concepts, and all this appeal to divergent political traditions 
are so much waste of time. Their reason will be that the Catholic 
Church is the one true Church; that separation of Church and state 
denies this truth; that separation is therefore damnable. In reply, I 
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can only allege the authority of Leo XIII. His massive corpus on 
the subject does not offer evidence that would justify the reduction of 
the argument to this simplisme. 

For an individual to deny, in the face of the revealed truth known 
to him, that the Catholic Church is the one true Church is indeed 
heresy. For society to make this denial, again in the face of the truth 
individually known, would be what Leo XIII calls a social apostasy. 
This is most certainly true. But the fact is that Leo XIII did not 
locate the root-principle of separation of Church and state in this 
naked denial of a revealed dogma, as if somehow separation immedi- 
ately flowed from this denial. Obviously, /a philosophie denied that 
the Catholic Church is the one true Church. This is the reason why 
the philosophers themselves personally rejected the Church. But this 
is not the immediate reason why the Jacobin politicians, who followed 
the philosophers, sought to alter the traditional relation between 
Church and state. The reason was because they gave a political 
transcription to their philosophy, in the form of totalitarian democracy, 
a unified society-state, monist in its structure, pseudo-religious in its 
substance. 

It was upon this political conception that separation of Church 
and state immediately followed. It was in accord with this political 
conception that Continental separation assumed the special character 
lengthily described by Leo XIII. It was because of the vices inherent 
in it by reason of its political principle that Leo XIII condemned it. 
Its monist totalitarianism shattered the traditional structure of so- 
ciety, which rests on the distinction and ordered relation of Church 
and state. Its pseudo-religious substance expelled the true substance 
of society, which is constituted by the heritage of Christian and rational 
truth. Disestablishment of the Church was indeed part of the process 
of separation. But even this disestablishment did not follow immedi- 
ately upon a theological denial of the nature of the Church. It fol- 
lowed immediately on a political assertion about the nature of the 
state—the assertion of a self-sufficient monism of society, law, and 
sovereignty. That this is the heart of the matter will appear from the 
evidence. There can be no objection to efforts to distil, as it were, the 
juridical essence of separation. There may be objections to the defini- 
tion of this juridical essence as consisting in the absence of legislation 
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constituting Catholicism the religion of the state; there was a dispute 
among canonists on this point in connection with the Portuguese 
Concordat.’ The important thing, however, is to be aware that the 
real essence of separation is not juridical. This awareness is required, 
unless one is to do violence to the thought of Leo XIII. 


LEO XIII ON SEPARATION 


Leo XIII’s first mention of the term, “separation,’”’ proves his 
grasp of the problem that he faced. It occurs in a letter to Cardinal 
Nina, Secretary of State, written a few months after his coronation: 
“We said that the most powerful cause of all this ruin lies in the pro- 
claimed separation and the attempted apostasy of present-day society 
from Christ and from His Church, in which alone there resides a 
virtue sufficient to make good all the disastrous social losses.’’* The 
coupling of the notions of “separation” and “‘social apostasy”’ indi- 
cates the complexity of the problem. There is the problem of the 
alienation of the public power: “... potestatis publicae saepe ab 
Ecclesia aut aversa voluntas aut aperta defectio.’’”® In Christian Europe 
the public power had turned its back on the Church or openly deserted 
it. More is implied here than is meant by separation of Church and 
state in the narrow juridical sense of the disestablishment of the 
Church. The apostasy of the power was not unto simple unbelief, 
neutrality, or indifference, but unto an alien faith, a new political 


7Cf. Yves de la Briére, “Le Concordat du Portugal,” Consiruire (1941), p. 244. 

8 Letter, Da grave sventura (1878), Leonis Papae XIII Allocutiones, Epistolae, Consti- 
tuliones, I (Paris: Desclée, 1887), 37. (This edition is hereafter cited as ‘“Desclée.’”’) The 
notion of social apostasy appears elsewhere; for instance, in the Letter, E giunto: “On 
previous occasions in public documents addressed to the Catholic world We have demon- 
strated how erroneous is the doctrine of those who, in ihe seductive name of freedom of 
worship, have proclaimed the legal apostasy of society from its divine Author’’ (Desclée, 
III, 266). The juridical act implied in the Continental ius commune (against whose intro- 
duction into Brazil the Pope protests in this Letter) was indeed the act of a legal apostate, 
sc., the totalitarianizing sovereignty itself, which brought in its train a social apostasy, 
given the political fact of the unified society-state. (No American would maintain that the 
First Amendment is an act of legal apostasy, or that it implies an apostasy of society. It 
was simply—if the repetition may be excused—an act of the people limiting the powers 
of government.) On another occasion, writing to Cardinal Rampolla, after one of his many 
resumés of the Masonic “plot” in Italy, the Pope recurs to the notion of social apostasy: 
“And will all this perhaps mean the triumph of the Italian cause—or rather the advent 
of an apostasy?” (Desclée, VI, 99). 

* Encyclical, Quod mulium (1886), Desclée, II, 220. 
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religion. The power now stood in the service of a militant secular 
faith.’° Hence there followed the second and more important problem— 
that of the apostasy of society in the whole range of its institutions. 
The apostate power was to be the instrument of this social apostasy, 
this collective attempt to abandon the traditional Christian founda- 
tions of society and erect a new structure on purely secular bases. This 
was the larger, more crucial problem. 

Although Leo XIII practically never uses the classic distinction 
between state and society, it is implicit in his view of the architecture 
of the problem that confronted him. It is also implicit in the structure 
and orientation of his doctrine and action. In fact, the lines of his 
doctrine and action would gain greatly in clarity if this distinction, 
implicitly made, were brought to explicitness. The outstanding histori- 
cal merit of Leo XIII, and the brilliant witness to his breadth of view, 
lay in the fact that he subordinated the problem of Church and state 
in the narrow juridical sense to the problem of the Church and human 
society in the broadest sense. There is no doubt that Leo XIII set 
very great value upon legal and diplomatic relations between the 
Church and civil governments; as I shall later say, in speaking of the 
action of the Pope, this was the primary problem from a tactical 
point of view. However, for all its importance, the solution of the 
juridical problem was a means to a wider end, the rechristianization of 
society, its recall from its apostasy to the natural and supernatural 
truths which are the necessary basis even of social salvation. What- 
ever value Leo XIII set on legal and diplomatic relations with govern- 
ments lay in their contribution to this supreme spiritual end. 

The reference in Da grave was to the theme of Inscrutabili. This En- 
cyclical is usually entitled, “On the Evils of Human Society.” A title 
more indicative of its content, and of the new positive note that it 
struck in pontifical literature, would be (in a phrase from the text 
itself), “On the Church as the Mother and Mistress of Human Civili- 
zation.” There is no reference to separation of Church and state in 
the narrow juridical sense. The problem envisaged is broader: “... 


10 The notion of a “substitute faith” is constantly present in the numerous texts on the 
Masonic sect, which the Pope considered to be the bearer of a new sort of pseudo-religion; 
cf. particularly, Encyclical, Dall’alto (1890), Letires A postoliques de Léon XIII, Encycliques, 
Brefs, etc. (Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse), VII, 96 ff. (This edition will hereafter be 
cited as “Bonne Presse.’’) 
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the widespread subversion of the supreme truths on which, as on its 
foundations, the stability (status) of human society depends... .’’" 
This is the problem of the treason of the clerks, who have deserted to 
a new allegiance, the power of unaided reason as completed by the 
power of government. Leo XIII lays emphasis on the fact that a 
principal subversion consisted in the rejection of the authority of the 
Church. In consequence, ultimate supremacy was accorded to secular 
government, whose inspiration was “the impudence of those who, 
although they greatly err, put up the pretence of being the champions 
of the fatherland, of freedom, and of all manner of right.’’* The 
political and legislative depredations of this new omnipotence are 
given in some detail, in obvious dependence on events in France, 
Italy, and Germany. Already therefore in Inscrutabili there is touched 
that cardinal element in the ideology of separation which Leo XIII 
constantly signalizes as characteristic. He calls it the ‘new regalism”’: 


If one takes a look at the record, what is the trend today? It has become a general 
habit to regard the Church with suspicion, distaste, hatred; to make charges that 
cast odium upon her. What is much more serious, every effort and resource is em- 
ployed to make her subservient to the sovereignty of political rulers. Hence her 
properties are confiscated; her freedom is restricted; difficulties are thrust in the 
way of the education of aspirants to the priesthood; the clergy is subjected to laws 
of exceptional severity; her valuable auxiliaries, the religious congregations, are 
dissolved and outlawed. In a word, the maxims and practices of the regalists have 
been reinforced with new harshness." 


Fourteen years before this statement, the same name, “‘regalists,’’ was 
used of the theoreticians of the “new matrimony” within the frame- 
work of the new political religion.“ They distinguished between the 
nuptial contract and the sacrament, took the contract under the sole 
jurisdiction of the state, and left to the Church the function—to 
them, idle—of blessing the parties. 


" Encyclical, Inscrutabili (1878), Desclée, I, 5. Note that the adherence of Leo XIII, 
or his scribes, to classical Latinity forbade the use of the word “status” in a political 
sense. The words used are respublica, civitas, societas, societas civilis, civilis communitas, 
etc.—all of them used indiscriminately to mean either state or society or government or 
the political power in general. 

12 Loc. cit. 

8 Apostolic Letter, Praeclara gratulationis (1894), Bonne Presse, IV, 96-98. 

™“ Encyclical, Arcanum (1880), Desclée, I, 131. 
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The name, “regalists,’’ applies with genial appropriateness to the 
theoreticians of the Continental concept of separation. However, 
Leo XIII does not trace the direct line of continuity between the 
new regalism of the Revolution and the old regalism of the classic 
Catholic state, so called.'* The continuity lay in the shared notion of 
the society-state, a political notion that conferred upon the state a 
competence, if not in “religion,” at least in “ecclesiastical affairs” 
(as the received distinction had it—a distinction by no means clear in 
itself or in its applications). The new separation of Church and state 
and the old Union of Throne and Altar, whatever their differences, 
had one thing in common—a tendency toward the politicization of 
the whole of society, religious matters not excluded. It was with this 
tendency of the Continental state that the American political experi- 
ment broke, by a return to the older Western distinction between 
society and state. In the American concept of separation there is no 
trace of regalism, old or new. 

The Continental meaning of separation is further developed by 
Leo XIII in the Encyclical, Quod apostolici, against the socialist sect. 
The facet that here emerges is the essential link between separation 
as a political doctrine and the rationalist ideology of the Enlighten- 
ment, with its theory of the absolute autonomy and omnipotence of 
reason. (The Pope objects to using the word, “reason,” in connection 
with this ideology; he understands it to be simply what is called today 
“the theory of passionate existence.””) This ideology, he says, has not 
only taken possession of individual minds; it has become a theory of 
society : 

In consequence, by a new sort of impiety unknown even to pagans, societies are 
organized without any regard for God or for the order established by Him. The 
assertion is repeatedly made that the public power owes neither its origin nor its 
majesty nor its power of command to God, but rather to the multitude. Further- 
more, the multitude considers itself to be independent of all divine ordinances; 
and it permits itself to be made subject only to those laws which it has itself enacted 
at its own pleasure. The supernatural truths of faith are attacked and rejected as 
hostile to reason; and by a slow and gradual process the Author and Redeemer of 





16 Tn the Allocution, La devozione (1889; Desclée, III, 227), the Pope protests against 
the revival of the regalist exequatur and the regio patronato by the anticlerical government 
in Italy. 
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the human race is forced into exile from both higher and lower education and 
from all the public usages of human life.1® 


Behind this text one can see the whole theory of totalitarian de- 
mocracy. There appears the Jacobin theory of “the people,” as mean- 
ing the Jacobins themselves and their good friends. There also appears 
the distinctive Continental theory of the sovereignty of the people, 
understood in the sense of Rousseau. Finally, there appears the nat- 
uralist deformation of the ancient Christian doctrine of consent. 
The absolutism of sovereignty claimed by the old rex legibus solutus, 
monarch by divine right, is now claimed by “‘the people” in the Jacobin 
sense, with the difference that the new sovereignty is absolute by 
right of “reason,” which in the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
has become the divine majesty. This collective reason is legibus soluta 
in an altogether radical sense. It is also monist in that it allows no 
other sovereignty over the society-state; it rules entirely and it rules 
alone. The political result is separation of Church and state, as meaning 
the exile of God from society, and the complete irrelevance of divine 
law, revealed or natural, in what concerns the structures and processes 
of organized social life. 

Moreover, this exile does not imply that a vacuum is to be left; 
actually, God is crowded out by an ideology which, under rejection 
of Him, itself pretends to furnish the foundations and substance of 
society. This notion of the exile of God and the banishment of the 
Church from society is constantly alluded to by Leo XIII as charac- 
teristic of the separation he condemns. The notion goes far beyond 
anything implied by separation in the technical juridical meaning. 

It may be remarked here that the famous American constitutional 
phrase, “We, the People. . .,” is the very negation of Jacobinism. The 
American concept of “government by the people’’ does not attribute 
to the people the divinity implied in the Revolutionary idea of “the 
sovereignty of the people’’; it simply embodies the ancient principle 
of consent in a developed and still recognizably Christian sense. The 
American system neither supposes nor effects an exile of God from 
society. Finally, the state itself, in its distinction from society, rests 


‘6 Encyclical, Quod apostolici muneris (1878), Desclée, I, 51-52. 
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on no pretence that even political life can be organized “without any 
regard for God or for the order established by Him.” On the con- 
trary, the Constitution of the U. S. has to be read in the light of the 
Declaration of Independence, in which there is explicit recognition of 
God and of an order established by Him—the order of human rights, 
which is part of the universal moral order to whose imperatives the 
political order must be obedient. The phraseology is indeed touched 
with the flavor of the Enlightenment, but it is in no sense redolent of 
Jacobinism. It states a traditional idea. 

Further clarification of the Continental concept is furnished in 
Leo XIII’s Letter, Ci siamo, protesting against the Italian law which 
made the religious celebration of matrimony a penal offense. The 
premise of the law was the affirmation that “matrimony is a creation 
of the state, and nothing more than a common contract and a social 
cohabitation, entirely of a civil character.”” As a purely civil affair, 
therefore, marriage is to be “separated”’ from the Church, which is to 
retain only the right of giving a private ritual blessing. The Pope 
attributes the theory to the “sworn vassals of the autocracy of the 
state.”"* This example is illustrative of the juridical monism that 
was inherent in the separatist theory and practice of the unified 
society-state. The only law is the civil law; ecclesiastical law is not a 
source of juridical values. Furthermore, in analyzing this example the 
Pope brings out what I have called the political religion of separatism, 
here shown in its pretence of constituting an autonomous morality of 
society : 

From all this you will understand, Venerable Brethren, what judgment is to 
be formed of a Catholic state which throws overboard the sacred principles and 
the wise enactments of the Christian law on matrimony, and sets about the 
wretched job of creating a marital morality all its own, purely human in charac- 
ter, under forms and guarantees that are merely legal; and then with all its power 


goes on forcibly to impose this morality on the consciences of its subjects, sub- 
stituting it for the religious and sacramental morality, etc.” 


17 Letter, Ci siamo (1879), Desclée, I, 86. 

18 Tbid., p. 87: “ligi all’autocrazia dello Stato.” 

19 Tbid., p. 88. This text illustrates the conventional, non-political, and—one must 
think—rather ambiguous use made by the Pope of the term, “Catholic state.” On the 
Pope’s own showing the Italian state and its government represented practically nothing 
Catholic in its inspiration, principles, and action. What the Pope means, of course, is that 
in Italy the community was predominantly Catholic; the population was largely Catholic. 
Political vocabulary distinguishes between “state” and “community.” 
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The society-state is to have its own morality, ‘‘separate’’ from Christian 
morality: “They have dared to say without ambiguity that social 
morality is not religious morality, and that the civil legislator is not 
to act as a moralist in constituting it,” but simply as an official of the 
state.*° In other words, social morality is simply legality; its source is 
the civil law, the will of the legislator, who has no higher norm than 
his own will. This example well illustrates what I meant by speaking 
of the new substance of society which the Continental concept of 
separation sought to create. It is hardly necessary to say that, what- 
ever may be the defects of the American civil code (and they are 
many, not least in regard of matrimony), the code itself rests on no 
such premise as this—the premise of an utter divorce between civil 
law and moral law, which means, in the practice of civil life, the 
absolute priority of the civil law. 

In the light of this example one can better understand what was in 
Leo XIII’s mind when he speaks of “the principle of separation of 
Church and state—which is equivalent to separating human legislation 
from the divine and Christian legislation.’’*' The initial principle of 
the theory and its basic absurdity is the omnipotence of the political 
sovereignty. Logically consequent is the absurdity of positing the 
omnicompetent civil law, which is held to be the one and only law, 
as an independent source of morality. Further consequent is the 
absurdity of establishing between this pseudo-source of morality and 
the true source, the divine and Christian law, an absolute separation, 
a great impassable gulf, in such wise that no reciprocal influence is 
permissible or possible. Legal enactments are not to reflect the higher 
law; the higher law is without relevance to the legal order, which is 
the total all-embracing order of society. This theory of total separation 
is altogether different from the Christian jurisprudential theory which 
admits that a certain variable distance, as it were, may obtain be- 
tween the civil code and the precepts of divine and Christian law, in 
consequence of the actual state of the popular conscience and the 
exigencies of the common good—the “public utility,” as St. Thomas 
calls it. Again I would remark that none of the absurdities of the 
theory of total separation—above all not its cardinal principle of 


20 Tbid., p. 90. 
*t Encyclical, Au milieu (1892), Bonne Presse, III, 121. 
= Cf. I-II, q. 96, a. 2 c. 
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omnipotent state sovereignty—are to be found in the American con- 
stitutional and legal system. 

This same idea of a monist indivisible sovereignty, all-embracing 
in its control over the society-state and creative of the very substance 
of society, lies behind the text in the Encyclical, Cum multa, to the 
Spanish bishops. This text is a brief introduction to a reproof, which 
the Pope had several times to administer, of the traditional Spanish 
tendency to confuse religion and politics: 


It will, first of all, be in place to recall the mutual relations of sacred and civil 
affairs, because many fall into contrary errors. Some are wont not only to distin- 
guish political affairs from religion but completely to sever and separate them. 
They wish the two to have nothing in common; they think that neither should 
have any influence on the other. These men do not greatly differ from those who are 
in favor of a society which would be constituted and ruled under banishment of 
God, the Creator and Lord of all things. Their error is the worse for the reason that 
they recklessly hold society apart from a source of rich benefits. When religion is 
taken away, the stability of the principles on which the public good depends must 
necessarily begin to waver; for these principles receive their strongest support 
from religion. Chief among these principles are the following: that government 
should be just and temperate; that obedience should be a matter of conscientious 
duty; that the passions should be controlled by virtue; that to each should be given 
his due; that no one should lay hands on what belongs to another.* 


Here again one sees the essence of Continental separatist theory. 
The question here is not disestablishment—the detachment of the 
Church from a place in the legal order as the religion of the state. 
In question is the root-principle of separation in its pregnant sense— 
the constitution of a quasi-religious concept of the society-state as self- 
enclosed and completely autonomous, ruled by a single sovereignty 
than which there is no higher sovereignty. This society-state under- 
takes to base both its political and its social life on principles of its 
own creation. It claims to have a theory of civil rule and obedience, 
and an ideal of civic virtue and justice, which owe nothing to religion. 
In other words, it has an ethical substance of its own, separate from 
the substance of religion. It has a monistic structure of its own, and 
it shuts religion completely out of this structure; or, if religion enters, 
it becomes subordinate to the single sovereignty. The processes of this 


* Encyclical, Cum mulia (1882), Desclée, I, 316-17. On the Spanish confusion of re- 
ligion and politics, cf. the Letter, Postguam catholici (1894), Desclée, VI, 5. 
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politico-social entity are completely “free,”’ that is, they may not 
in any way be directed or corrected by religion—by religious authority 
or by religious principle. This is the Continental “separate” society- 
state. This is not in any sense the American idea. 

The Continental concept of separation is again clearly defir’7 ir 
the Encyclical, Humanum genus. As usual, Leo XIII first sets ort. 
its basic principle, a monism and totalitarian absolutism of political 
sovereignty. Individual reason is the only authority in the realm of 
truth and morals. Consequently, the collective reason, represented by 
government, is the only authority in all that concerns both the struc- 
ture of the state and the substance of society. Over the unified society- 
state in all its affairs, religion included, this single authority holds 
indisputable sway. On these grounds the society-state “separates” 
itself absolutely from the Church, both in the sense of rejecting her 
authority and in the sense of denying to her truths any foundational 
value for social life or any directive influence on the structures and 
processes of the state. 


Take a look now at what the Masonic sect does in those affairs which relate to 
religion, especially when its licence to act is more unrestrained. Judge for your- 
selves whether it be not true to say that the sect wishes to give expression in social 
fact to the doctrines of the naturalists. A lengthy and stubbornly laborious effort 
is being made to see that the teaching and the authority of the Church should have 
no influence upon society. To this end they publicly preach and contend for the 
idea that sacred and civil affairs must be completely sundered. When this result is 
achieved, they exclude the saving virtue of the Catholic religion from the laws and 
from the administration of public affairs. Their consequent position is that the 
whole of the organized community is to be constituted quite aside from the teach- 
ings and precepts of the Church. Nor is it enough for them to pay no attention to 
the Church; they must wreak injury upon her by hostile action.” 


(This action, the Pope goes on, seeks to undermine the foundations 
of the Church and to put impediments to her freedom.) The “separate”’ 
society-state is, therefore, the political transcription of philosophical 
naturalism. Its constitutive principles are the primacy of the political, 
a monism of sovereignty and of law, a conscious rejection of Christian 
truth and the authority of the Church, and the intention of establish- 
ing naturalism as the religion of the society-state. The Church, both 


*% Encyclical, Humanum genus (1884), Desclée, II, 61-62. 
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as an authority and as a doctrine, is put aside in a “separate’’ place 
not only outside the legal order of the state but also outside society 
itself; for outside the state there can be no society. In theory the 
Church is somehow to disappear into exterior darkness. For the rest, 
the theory is that all the institutions of the closed society-state are to 
be animated, not by Christian principles, but by the principles of 
naturalism. As these principles are the “soul” of the state, so they are 
likewise to be the soul of all social institutions. On account of its re- 
sistance to this totalitarian ideology the Church is literally outlawed. 

This ideology of the “‘separate’’ society-state is again fully outlined 
in Immortale Dei. The same principle of totalitarianism again appears 
—the primacy of political sovereignty; its monism, indivisibility, and 
omnicompetence; its presumption both to dictate the structure of 
politics and to create the substance of society. The society-state based 
on these principles is the political transcription of the philosophia 
assentatrix principum, the philosophy that is sycophant of power: 


When society is animated by these principles, government is nothing but the 
will of the people; and the people, as it is under its own single governance, alone 
gives orders to itself . . . . There is no mention of the divine sovereignty; it is as if 
God did not exist ....In this view, as is evident, the state is nothing but the 
multitude as master and ruler of itself; and since the people is said to possess within 
itself the source of all rights and of all power, the consequence is that the state 
considers itself bound by no sort of obligation toward God.”* 


In this conception the society-state itself becomes the divine maj- 
esty; for he who is the source of all power and rights must certainly 
be God. Leo XIII speaks of it as a theory of state atheism; state and 
society have completely separated themselves from God. The genius 
of the theory—its quasi-religious totalitarian character—would be 
better conveyed by using the later term, familiar to us today, “state 
idolatry.’’* The theory goes beyond irreligion or indifference to re- 
ligion. The society-state, autonomous and self-enclosed, is made the 
bearer of a new religion, a new ultimate view of man, sovereignty, 


25 Encyclical, Immortale Dei (1885), Desclée, II, 157. 

*6 The term is used by Leo XIII in Au milieu (1892) : “Atheism is an error so monstrous 
that—be it said to the honor of humanity—it can never annihilate in man the conscious- 
ness of the rights of God in order to substitute for them the idolatry of the state” (Bonne 
Presse, III, 121). The twentieth-century experience might lead one sadly to reflect that 
this is too optimistic a judgment. 
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law, and society. The “man” of the philosophes himself becomes the 
object of his own worship. The state, which is this “man” writ large, 
becomes with Hobbesian literalness the mortal god. And this god 
makes divine claims to absolute and total sovereignty. The conse- 
quences for the Church of this idolatrous totalitarian democracy, 
born of a separation of man from God, are then given a statement whose 
exactitude can be verified by the legislative proceedings in the Conti- 
nental nations which were touched by the new political religion. The 
point is that the Church was not really “separated” from this society- 
state; no totalitarian theory can admit that anything in society is 
“separate” from the state. The essence of the “separate’’ Continental 
state was its totalitarianism; and therefore it unified the Church with 
itself, making her simply an agency within the state, dependent on 
the civil law for her legal existence and freedom, and subordinated 
to the political sovereignty: 


When the state is established upon such foundations as these (so much in favor 
in our day), one may readily see the situation into which the Church is forced, and 
how unjust it is. When governmental action is in harmony with these principles, 
the place in society accorded to the Catholic Church is on a par with, or even in- 
ferior to, the place granted to associations of quite a different nature. No account 
is taken of ecclesiastical laws. The Church, which must by the command of Christ 
teach all nations, is forbidden in the slightest way to touch public education. 
Civil officials on their own authority and at their own pleasure decide even those 
matters which are under a twofold jurisdiction [such as marriage and Church pos- 
sessions]. In a word, they deal with the Church in terms of their own supposition, 
that she is to be deprived of the character and rights of a perfect society; they hold 
her to be entirely similar to all the other kinds of associations contained within 
the state. For this reason they maintain that all her rights and all her legitimate 
powers of action are possessed by her by the grant and grace of secular govern- 
ment... 2 

In this kind of political order, presently so much admired, it is a deliberate 
policy either to drive the Church wholly out of public existence or to hold her bound 
and fettered to the régime. The conduct of public affairs is in great part ruled by 
this intention. The laws, governmental administrative measures, the education of 
youth under exclusion of religion, the plundering and the destruction of religious 
orders, the overthrow of the civil dominion of the Roman Pontiffs—all these things 
look to the same end; they are designed to put an end to the vigor of Christian 
institutions, to fetter the freedom of the Catholic Church, and to shatter all her 
remaining rights.* 


” Encyclical, Immortale Dei (1885), Desclée, I, 157-58. %8 Jbid., p. 158. 
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The main religious consequence of the root-principle of Continental 
separation is that the Church too is overtaken by the process of 
politicization which the whole of society undergoes beneath the power 
of the state. This process overrides and obliterates the essential dis- 
tinction between the state and Church. It also cancels the principle 
of the primacy of the spiritual by establishing the opposite principle 
of the primacy of the political. The process itself is a road to tyranny; 
the inevitable outcome of such totalitarianism is religious persecution. 
Hence Leo XIII can say: “If anywhere there exists, in reality or 
imagination, a state which boldly and tyrannically persecutes the 
Christian name, and if the new kind of polity about which we are 
speaking is compared with it, this new polity may appear to be more 
tolerable. Nevertheless, the principles on which it rests are such, as 
We have previously said, that no one ought to approve them on their 
own merits (per se ipsa).’’® 

The basic principle is the one on which Leo XIII constantly insists. 
The statement of it in Jmmortale Dei is simply a repetition of what 
he said in Humanum genus: “The source of all right and law and of 
all civil duties is either in the multitude or in the power which governs 
society—and in this power inasmuch as it is animated by the principles 
that have been lately come by.”** These are the principles of natural- 
ism. They determine the structure of the state, as monist and totali- 
tarian. They furnish society with its new substance, a new political 
religion. And the new state-church, fully in the non-Christian tradition 
of the Continental état enseignant, undertakes to communicate its own 
ethical content to its citizens: “The moral instruction which is the 
single object of Masonic approval is that which they call ‘civic moral- 
ity,’ ‘autonomous and free morality,’ that is, a morality which includes 
no notion of ‘religion.’ ’’*! 

It may be well to state here that only a very superficial view can 
situate the essence of Continental separation in the equality of all 
religions before the law. The doctrine of Leo XIII forbids this super- 
ficiality. Whenever he mentions this juridical equality of religions in 
the face of positive human law he is careful to show its relations to a 
much more radical theory. There is the principle that the new society- 
state has its own secular religion which provides it with its foundations 


» Tbid., p. 164. *® Encyclical, Humanum genus (1884), Desclée, II, 66. 
3! Tbid., p. 64. 
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apart from any appeal to the Christian religion. There is also the 
novum ius, the new concept of indivisible state sovereignty—a pro- 
longation of royal and confessional absolutism—which empowers gov- 
ernment to reduce all traditional religions to the common level of 
private cults, which are of concern only to the individuals who com- 
prise them. These equal cults, insofar as they are socially organized, 
all share the formally appointed legal status of voluntary associations. 
They owe their legal existence within the society-state to the ius 
commune. They equally share the privileges authoritatively granted 
by the ius commune, with a special privilege of hostility being reserved 
for the Catholic Church. 

It is necessary to point out here an essential distinction; my impres- 
sion is that it is commonly overlooked by canonists. The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States is not by any means the 
same kind of juridical provision as the Continental ius commune. 
The difference derives from the fundamental divergence of the political 
theories that are respectively the premises of each. The Continental 
ius commune in the “separate’’ society-states was predicated on the 
laicist prolongation of the older absolutism and regalism. Its sup- 
position was that a power inhered in the sovereignty of the state 
which empowered it to formulate a statute whereby the legal status of 
the Church would be determined, and then to impose this statute on 
the Church. (Obviously the statute was formulated in accord with 


® This notion of state sovereignty over religion appears very early in the Revolution, 
not as its own invention, but as part of its inheritance from the religious Caesarism of the 
Catholic state, so called, which preceded it. The notion that religion is an affair of state 
is inseparable from the notion of a religion of the state, with all that it means in the way 
of a bureaucratic ministry of cult, etc. Said the deputy Camus in the debate over the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy in 1790: “We surely have the power to change the religion [of 
the state], but we shall not do so” (cf. A. Latreille, L’Eglise catholique et la Révolution 
francaise (Paris: Hachette, 1946], p. 88). The state that can establish a religion can dis- 
establish it—such was their principle. In selecting the title, “Civil Constitution,” its 
authors give evidence that they considered themselves to be dealing with matters quite 
within the customary competence of secular authority; they were the disciples of the 
Gallican ancien régime. Latreille well says: “What dominates the whole edifice is the statist 
postulate that the sovereign has the right by himself to introduce such changes as he 
thinks good in the field of cult” (zbid., p. 89). This statist postulate is the foundation of 
the Continental ius commune; it is not at all the premise of the United States First Amend- 
ment. Moreover, this statist postulate must be had in mind in reading Leo XIII’s Letter 
to the Emperor of Brazil, E giunio (1889). It belongs to the premises of the Pope’s protest 
against the projected changes to be made by political authority in the matter of cult. 
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the “separate” society-state’s own idea of religion.) In contrast, the 
supposition of the First Amendment is that no such power inheres in 
the political sovereignty as embodied in the Congress of the United 
States. Furthermore, the sovereignty has no such power because it 
was not included in the grant of power made to government by the 
common consent of the people. The American government is, by the 
act of the people which constituted it, a government of limited powers. 
And one of the limitations is stated in the First Amendment: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. . . .” 

# The difference is clear. The Continental “separate” society-state pre- 
sumed to have all power in the field of religion. The American Re- 
public declares itself to have no power in that field. The Continental 
ius commune supposed that the political sovereignty, as the source of 
all rights, is likewise the source of whatever rights religion or the 
Church might have. The First Amendment supposes that the rights 
of religion and of the Church are primary and original; they are neither 
granted by the state nor may they be limited by the state. Religion 
is a part of the life of the Great Society, which is distinct from the 
state; as such, it is not under the control of the state. The only function 
which the people have committed to the state in regard of religion is 
the protection of its freedom. 

Hence the manner in which the Catholic Church exists in American 
society is not the same as the manner of existence possessed by the 
Church under the Continental ius commune. In the latter case, the 
Church was legally free to be only what the sovereign society-state 
legally and authoritatively declared her to be, namely, a voluntary 
association owing its corporative existence to civil law. In the Ameri- 
can case, the Church is completely free to be whatever she is. The 
law does not presume to make any declarations about her nature, nor 
does she owe her existence within society to any legal statute. In a 
word, the Continental ius commune denied to the Church the right 
to declare her own nature; the First Amendment denies to the state 
the right to declare the nature of the Church. The American denial 
was made by a whole people in a constitutional act of consent. The 
Continental denial was made by an ideological party in an arbitrary 
assertion of power. The Continental denial was conceived within the 
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context of a political tradition corrupted by absolutism. The Ameri- 
can denial was conceived within the context of the central political 
tradition of the West, surviving in its essential soundness. All these 
differences prove a radical divergence of political theories. The United 
States presents a political form fundamentally different from what 
Leo XIII was talking about.* 

The Encyclical, Libertas, adds nothing but further clarity to the 
doctrine already set forth. The same root-principle of the “separate” 
society-state appears: 


Once the persuasion has become fixed that no one is superior to man, it follows 
that the efficient cause of civil union in society is not to be sought in any principle 
outside of man or above him, but in the free will of individuals. It further follows 
that the public power finds its ultimate origin in the multitude. And it follows 
finally that, as the reason of the individual is the only guiding norm of action for 
the individual in his private life, so the reason of the collectivity must similarly 
be the only guiding norm of action for the collectivity in the sphere of public af- 
fairs. 


This is the familiar monist principle of political sovereignty, which is 
the intimate essence of the “separate” society-state. Its advocates, 
the Pope says, “make government a master unlimited in his powers.” 
Or to cite a later text (and thus show the continuing emphasis on the 
idea), “Those who are in authority over the people claim for human 


*% Cardinal Ottaviani says (0p. cit., II, 411): “Although the union of Church and state 
is singly to be approved, there is no doubt that among the forms of separation the one 
which obtains in the United States is better than all the others (praestare ceteris) by 
reason of the ample freedom granted (concessae) to the Church.” The implication here 
seems to be that there is simply a difference of degree between American separation and 
other kinds, with the American system being “better,” seemingly by accident. My con- 
tention is that there is a difference in kind and in principle, because the United States 
is in principle a different kind of polity than the Continental or Latin-American “separate” 
society-states with their monist, totalitarianizing tendencies. Moreover, it is not exact to 
say that the First Amendment “grants” freedom to the Church; this is again to interpret 
the American system in terms of the Continental ius commune, which is irrelevant to the 
American case. The American Bill of Rights does not grant rights; it guarantees them, 
as existent prior to, and independent of, any governmental grant. The First Amendment 
implies that the Church is in another order of reality—that it is a different kind of social 
magnitude—distinct from the state and its order of coercive law. The Church in the United 
States is free with her own freedom, not a freedom granted by the state. It is not, as I 
said, Cavour’s “libera Chiesa in libero Stato.” 

* Encyclical, Libertas, Desclée, III, 105. 
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reason a power that knows neither measure nor law.’’** If the society- 
state is singly the creation of the free will of man, owing nothing to 
nature or to God, then it is up to the free will of man alone to de- 
termine its structures and to provide it with its substance. In neither 
task will man look for normative guidance from religion. Society is 
“separate” from religion, since religion is a purely private matter, 
irrelevant to all that is social or political in character: “. . . the moral 
life of individuals ought indeed to be directed by the dictate of divine 
laws, but not the life of society; in public affairs it is permitted to 
depart from the commands of God, and to have no regard for them in 
the process of law-making. From this premise there follows the dis- 
astrous conclusion that society and the Church are to be dissociated.” 
Society has nothing to receive from the Church, since it generates its 
own principles of life; the Church has nothing to give to society, since 
Christian truths are socially irrelevant. Public religion is an absurdity, 
since religion is by definition private. Religion must be private, because 
by definition that which is public is created and ruled in accord with 
the principle, “homini antistare neminem.” Man in his social and 
political activity has no such Sovereign Lord as religion postulates. 
Civil man is his own god. 

This is the root-principle common to the different kinds of “Liberal- 
ism” distinguished by the Pope. Upon this principle there follows that 
politicization of society against which the Pope constantly protests. 
The Church herself is politicized: “Accordingly, they falsify the na- 
ture of this divine society; they diminish and inhibit her authority, 
her teaching, all her action. At the same time they aggrandize the 
power of civil government to the point of subjecting the Church of 
God to its sovereign rule, as if the Church were just another voluntary 
association of citizens.” An affair of the Church is dealt with by gov- 


* Allocution, Tempestivum quoddam, Desclée, III, 303. This same charge is made in 
Libertas against the “adherents of Liberalism” who “make government a master with 
unlimited powers,” a sovereignty equivalently divine, because there is no other or higher 
sovereignty (Desclée, III, 114). 

** Encyclical, Libertas, op. cit., p. 117. Pius XI will later refer to this attitude as “moral 
modernism.” 

* Ibid., p. 118. This principle of the primacy of the political—of the new political re- 
ligion and of the political power itself—is constantly cited by the Pope as the cardinal 
principle of the Masonic sect, which is the enemy constantly present to his thought. For 
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ernment “‘as if it were a matter of purely civil business, entirely under 
the judgment and authority of the political power.”* 

This monist totalitarian politicizing sovereignty is meant by the 
Pope in the phrase, “‘Eadem libertas, si in civitatibus considere- 
tur... .’’® That is, it is the same absolute freedom which naturalism 
attributed to individual reason, only now in its political transcription. 
This political power, as an assertion of its primacy, assumes the power 
to decree that “no one cult is to be preferred to another; all are to be 
placed on an equal footing of right.’’*° As the single ultimate source of 
rights, it presumes to confer upon various cults an equality of rights. 
And in so doing it does not even consider itself bound by any repre- 
sentative function in regard of the body politic: ‘“Nor does it take 
any account of the people, even in the supposition that the people 





instance, in the Encyclical, Imimica vis (1892), after alluding to the fact that the sect has 
its own substitute faith, which is to supplant the Catholic religion, he goes on: “Hence 
all the endless techniques for combatting the divine faith; hence the rejection and legal 
suppression of the rightful freedom of the Church. It is accepted as doctrine and fact that 
the character of a perfect society does not inhere in the Church, that civil society has the 
primacy, that civil government outranks the sacred power” (Bonne Presse, III, 158). 

%8 Allocution, Tempestivum quoddam (1889), Desclée, III, 306; the reference is to the 
removal of a bishop by the government. The same presumption of governmental com- 
petence in ecclesiastical affairs is referred to in the Allocution, Colle espressioni (1889), 
Desclée, ITI, 299. 

8° Encyclical, Libertas (1888), Desclée, III, 109. The Encyclical, Pervenuti (1902), finds 
as the essence and “final consequence” of this freedom the principle that ‘man is made 
the proper law for man” (Bonne Presse, VII, 280). 

Loc. cit. It should be noted that Leo XIII distinguishes, though not always with 
complete clarity in every context, two questions. There is the theological question: Are 
all religions on an equal footing of right in terms of divine law? There is also the political 
question: Has civil government the power to decree that all cults shall be on an equal 
footing of right in terms of legal treatment within the society-state? An affirmative answer 
to the first question is heresy. But the principle of separation of Church and state lies 
rather in the affirmative answer to the second question, given by Continental totalitarian 
democracy. The answer was prompted, not simply by religious unbelief with regard to the 
authority of the Church, but rather by a political belief with regard to the omnipotent 
power of the state. This political belief in turn derived from the adoption of naturalism 
as the political religion of the state. These two premises give an altogether special pecu- 
liarity to laws regarding freedom of worship, in the sense of Continental separationism. 
Proceeding from the quasi-theological premise that naturalism is the true religion, and 
from the political premise that the powers of government are unlimited, the state decreed 
that “no one cult is to be preferred to another,” since all are equal in terms of their rights— 
these equal rights being possessed solely by the concession and favor of the state. This is 
not at all the American theory. 
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profess the Catholic name.’’' Bettering the instruction of the ancien 
régime, the civil power considers itself to be representative of a new 
“truth of society.” It assumes the function of enforcing this truth 
upon all its people in all their social forms of life. It represses heresy 
(“les préjudices”) in public life; it shows tolerance by granting equal 
rights of private existence to voluntary societies of dissenters from 
the new and true political religion. And it thus acts repressively or 
tolerantly in virtue of a power claimed to be inherent in the nature 
of political sovereignty as such. 

This again is the Continental “‘separate’’ society-state, monist in its 
structure, totalitarian in its tendencies. And once more I remark, 
this is not at all, either in principle or ethos, what came to birth in 
the American Republic. 

This description of the Continental concept of separation may be 
concluded by a citation from the Encyclical on the ralliement, Au 
milieu des sollicitudes: 


We shall not use the same language on another point, concerning the principle 
of the separation of Church and state—which is equivalent to separating human 
legislation from Christian and divine legislation. We do not wish to pause here to 
demonstrate the full absurdity of the theory of this separation; each one by himself 
will understand it. From the moment that the state refuses to give to God what is 
God’s, it refuses by necessary consequence to give to its citizens what they have a 
right to as men. For, like it or not, the true rights of man derive precisely from his 
duties to God. Whence it follows that the state, in missing under this respect the 
principal purpose of its institution, really winds up by denying itself and belieing 
what is the reason for its own existence. These higher truths are so clearly pro- 
claimed by the voice of natural reason itself that they impose themselves on every 
man who is not blinded by the violence of passion. 

In consequence, Catholics cannot too carefully beware of supporting such a 
separation. In effect, to wish that the state should be separated from the Church 
would by logical consequence be to wish that the Church should be reduced to the 
freedom of living according to the law common (droit commun) to all citizens. 





“ Loc. cit. This is one of the very rare texts in which Leo XIII touches on the represen- 
tational character of government—a subject on which his doctrine is very incomplete. 
However, here he does refer to a basic medieval political principle, which was implicated 
in the celebrated medieval question of the deposition of kings. The king who was unjust 
in his laws or unchristian in his beliefs was no king at all in a Christian commonwealth, 
because he did not represent the people, who were Christian, and who were the depositary 
of the sense of justice, the norm of legislation. This was the principle which the pagan 
axiom, “Cuius regio, illius et religio,” stood on its head, by making the people follow the 
prince, instead of the prince following the people. 
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This situation, it is true, obtains in certain countries. It is a manner of existence 
which, if it offers numerous and serious disadvantages, also offers some advantages, 
especially when the legislator, by a happy inconsistency, does not cease to be in- 
spired by Christian principles. These advantages, although they cannot justify 
the false principle of separation or authorize a defense of it, render worthy of 
tolerance a state of affairs which, practically speaking, is not the worst of all. 

But in France, a nation Catholic by its traditions and by the present faith of 
the great majority of its children, the Church ought not to be put in the precarious 
situation which it experiences among other peoples. Catholics can so much the 
less extol separation in proportion as they better understand the intention of the 
enemies who desire it. To these enemies—and they themselves say so clearly 
enough—this separation means the entire independence of political legislation in 
the face of religious legislation. What is more, it means the absolute indifference 
of the power in regard of the interests of the Christian society—that is to say, the 
Church—and the very negation of her existence. 


What Leo XIII understands by the “principle” of separation ought 
by now to be clear. There is, first, the principle that the structure of 
the state is monist, ruled by a sovereignty conceived according to the 
novum ius—a sovereignty which is /egibus soluta, the single author of 
the only law there is, totalitarian in its pretension to politicize the 
whole of society, religion included. Second, there is the allied principle, 
founded on the same ideology, that the substance of society is provided 
by the new “truth” about man, not by Christian truth. The power 
stands in the service of this new “truth”; it is completely “separate” 
from Christian truth and from its vehicle, the Church. Moreover, since 
there is a clash of truth and of authorities here, the “separate” power 
fights for its own truth and authority, against the Christian truth 
and the authority of the Church. Leo XIII thus concludes the passage 
cited: “They make, however, one reservation, which is thus formu- 
lated: As soon as the Church, taking advantage of the resources which 
the droit commun offers to the least of Frenchmen, is able to make 
her work prosper by a redoubling of her native activity, the state 
can and ought immediately to intervene and place the Catholics of 
France outside the droit commun itself.”’* 

In the sentence, “From the moment... ,” the Pope seems to be 
making the point that totalitarian democracy, inspired by its secular 
faith, is a self-defeating proposition. Human law, the state, and political 
sovereignty exist in order to create a temporal order of justice and 


“ Encyclical, Au milieu (1892), Bonne Presse, Ill, 121-22. * Loc. cit. 
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freedom—a reflection of the moral order—wherein citizens will be in 
peaceful possession of their rights, and wherein men will be able to 
carry out their duties to God and reach their eternal destiny. By at- 
tributing to itself the sovereignty that belongs only to God the state 
belies its own reason for existence. It exists for a function of ministry 
to man; but it assumes a function of mastery. In destroying man it 
destroys itseif. Its political religion is not the stuff of which justice 
and freedom can be made. It is too airy to support even civil order, 
whose only stable support is the moral order sanctioned by God. 

It is obvious that Catholics could not possibly consent to the princi- 
ple of Continental separation, especially in view of the persecuting 
lengths to which the adherents of this principle were prepared to go. 
Nor could the Church consent to be reduced to “la liberté de vivre 
selon le droit commun.” The reason lies in the meaning of this juridical 
concept as already explained, and in the whole structure and ethos of 
the political system in which this concept found place. Such a consent 
would mean infeudation to an inherently totalitarianizing regime; it 
would mean capture within the iron cage of a political and juridical 
monism; it would mean the acknowledgment that the state has the 
power to enfranchise the Church; it would mean a betrayal on the part 
of the Church of the freedom with which the Incarnate Word has made 
her free. 

The next sentence reads: “This situation, it is true, obtains in certain 
countries.” Perhaps Leo XIII was thinking, for instance, of Belgium. 
It could hardly be that the United States was in his mind. One who 
has a genuine understanding of the historically unique character of 
the American political system, and who likewise understands the 
concept of separation as it is evolved in the Leonine corpus, could 
not flatly say that this latter kind of separation obtains in the United 
States. There is doubtless room for criticism of the American system; 
but at least it is free from the two essential vices that the Pope con- 
stantly alleges as the principles of Continental separation—a monist 
totalitarianism of state power, and a pseudo-religious concept of 
the substance of society. 

Moreover, it is not a “happy inconsistency’? when the American 
legislator is inspired by Christian principles. Such an inspiration is 
entirely consistent with the American concept of the state and society; 
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it is by no means outlawed, as in the Continental concept, by the 
American legal rule of separation of Church and state. This is not to 
say that Federal and State legislation in the United States is always 
obedient to such inspiration. The point is that the American legislator 
is under no necessity to cast himself in the role of a Continental anti- 
clerical. American legislation does not on principle repudiate the 
demands of Christian morality, because, unlike the Continental “‘sepa- 
rate” society-state, it does not pretend to have an ethical and quasi- 
religious substance of its own. 

Finally, there is the question, in what sense would it be true to say 
that the Church in America is in a “precarious situation” in conse- 
quence of our constitutional law? The question concerns a matter of 
fact; it must be answered in terms of fact. On the evidence of history 
the fact would seem to be that the Church in America has enjoyed 
greater security, precisely by reason of the Constitution, than she has 
enjoyed in any Continental country over the same span of years. Many 
adjectives, some of them possibly pejorative, might characterize the 
situation of the Church in the United States, but hardly the adjective 
“precarious.”” The Pope rightly characterizes as “precarious” the 
situation created by Continental separation of Church and state. But 
this precariousness derives from a political hypothesis. In her Conti- 
nental state of separation the Church was truly at the mercy of the 
totalitarianizing sovereignty of the unified society-state; hence her 
situation, as a power and as a people, could not be other than precari- 
ous. This, however, is not the American political hypothesis. The sub- 
stantial preservation of the Christian structure of politics in the Ameri- 
can system has contributed powerfully to make the situation of the 
Church not precarious but secure. 

If the question is to be put in terms of precariousness vs. security, 
it will be impossible to make any absolute assertions. It is undeniable 
that the legal institution of establishment has afforded the Church a 
measure of security in various countries. If legal protection were with- 
drawn in Spain today, for instance, the situation of the Church would 
doubtless be quite precarious. On the other hand, there have been situa- 
tions wherein this manner of legal security was joined with a great 
precariousness in the social situation of the Church. One might perhaps 
again cite the case of Spain. It was, in fact, this latter precariousness 
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that enhanced the value of legal security. On the other hand, the major 
value of the American experience would seem to lie in its showing that 
the absence of legal establishment does not of itself result in a precari- 
ous situation for the Church. The decisive question is, in the name 
of what political tradition—what concept of the state, of sovereignty, 
of law, of society, indeed of man himself—is separation predicated? 
Continental separation was indissolubly connected with a political 
ideology that had broken at every fundamental point with the classic 
and Christian tradition. Therefore it put the Church in a precarious 
position; in fact, the “very negation of her existence”’ was entirely in 
the logic of the new structure and meaning of politics. On the other 
hand, where no such rupture with the central Western tradition has 
occurred, the case is profoundly different. This is the American case. 

One last detail in the text of Au milieu should be noted—the Pope’s 
citation of the fact that France is a “nation Catholic by its tradi- 
tions,” and by the residue of social fact that history had left, the 
Catholic majority. This is an instance of the frequent Leonine appeal 
to history. History had established between France and the Church 
the special relation symbolized by the image, “the eldest daughter 
of the Church.” By 1892 (Au milieu), in the circumstances of “the two 
Frances” created by the Revolution and by the advancing dechristiani- 
zation of the masses, the image had become largely nostalgic in its 
connotations. Nevertheless, sacred memories clustered about it. The 
century-long, thrice interrupted movement toward separation had 
sought to shatter the image as well as the historical reality it sym- 
bolized. What God, the Master of history, had joined together, men were 
now striving to put asunder. 

The traditional union for which the Pope here speaks, against a 
separation which would shatter it, was not merely or even primarily 
legal; the relationship of mother and daughter is not a legal relation. 
Not the rupture of the Concordat but the rape of the daughter was 
foremost in the Pope’s mind. This would seem to be clear from the 
immediately preceding context, which deals with the question of the 
Concordat. The Pope states the two views in France: the extreme 
Left desired its abrogation, “in order to give the state full freedom to 
harass the Church of Christ”; the Opportunists desired its retention, 
“as a chain whereby to fetter the freedom of the Church.” The Pope 


4 Loc. cil. 
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mentions the dispute in order to warn Catholics against entrance into 
it; it is a “matter which belongs to the Holy See.’ In contrast, ‘““We 
shall not use the same language on another point, concerning the 
principle of the separation of the Church and the state... .”” On this 
point all the faithful are to take a side—against separation. 

The issue of the Concordat, which guaranteed to the Church the 
legal status of “the religion of the great majority of Frenchmen,” 
was ambiguous, to say the least. In fact, the whole history of legal 
relationships between the Church and France had been ambiguous, 
since the days when Francis I set ‘he pattern for the Union of Throne 
and Altar—a pattern under which the freedom of the Church had 
suffered grievously. In contrast, the issue of separation was not am- 
biguous. The real issue here was not juridical—a question of union 
by law established. The real issue was religious in the most profound 
sense—a question of union established by faith, and by fidelity to a 
providential history and destiny. To this union separation was an 
unambiguous menace. The question was, which of “the two Frances” 
would be France? A passage from an earlier Allocution renders the 
Pope’s thought. After mentioning the “lovely title of ‘eldest daughter 
of the Church,’ ” he goes on: 


She could not forget that her providential destiny has united her to the Holy 
See by bonds too close and too ancient for her ever to wish to break them. From 
that union there have come forth her true grandeurs and her most pure glories. 
She has continually found occasion to congratulate herself on the victories and 
triumphs of the Church and Papacy. To destroy the harmony of this traditional 
union would be to take away from the nation itself a part of its moral force and its 
high influence in the world.* 


This is a valid appeal to history—to the bonds and union which his- 
tory, under the providence of God, had created between France and 
the Church. The Pope is not thinking of these bonds and union in 
juridical terms. (What part of the grandeur of Christian France—say, 
in its seventeenth-century apogee—had been due to the legal arrange- 
ments of the Concordat of 1516? And was the Edict of Nantes one of 
the “most pure glories” of French Catholicism?) Here, as habitually, 
Leo XIII was contending for a union, and opposing a separation, which 
went far beyond anything that law could create or destroy. 

In this connection the American situation appears in its most strik- 


* Allocution, Nous sommes vivement (1888), Desclée, III, 55. 
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ing uniqueness. In what concerns the Church-State relation there is a 
sense in which it is true to say that the Catholic Church in the U. S. 
has had no history. It has been obliged to begin a history, just as the 
American Republic itself began a history. In a true sense, there never 
was a separation of the Catholic Church from the state in America, 
because there never had been a historical union of the Church with 
the state. The term, “separation,”’ cannot have the same meaning in 
the U.S. as in Continental Europe; it cannot mean in the U.S., as it 
did in Europe, a rupture with the past. Leo XIII could write to France 
in 1896 on the centenary of the baptism of Clovis (in 496, the tradi- 
tional, but probably not correct date) : “It can be said that the baptism 
of the glorious victor of Tolbiac [or was Siegebert the victor of Tolbiac, 
with the aid of the Salian Franks?] was at the same time the baptism 
of the kingdom of the Franks. . . .”** But there never was a Clovis in 
the history of America. There never will be one; for the age has passed 
when the baptism of a man can mean the baptism of a nation. This 
fact has consequences. The founding of the American Republic in- 
augurated a distinctively different political context and history. They 
are hardly to be compared with the contexts and histories within which 
the Church in Europe has been obliged to seek proper applications of 
her principles with regard to the Church-State relation. One can say, 
I think, that the Church in the U.S. can be guided only in terms of 
pure principle, not in terms of past applications of principle, made in 
alien contexts. Actually, the Church-State problem had always pre- 
viously been posited in terms of the political history of Europe—in 
terms of the early Christian, Carolingian, and high medieval Empires; 
later in terms of the centralized, absolutist monarchies, of which the 
France of the ancien régime was the exemplar; later still in terms of 
the confessional absolutisms of the post-Reformation era; finally in 
terms of the bastard political creations of Napoleon, the Restoration 
monarchies, and the Revolutionary republics. 

But the American Republic, as a political structure, represented a 
break, in different ways, with all this history. As a modern state it 
represented a break with the medieval imperium in all its forms—a 
break, that is, in what concerns the institutionalization of power, not 
in what concerns the essential medieval principles of politics. Again, 


46 Letter, C’est un noble dessein (1896), Desclée, VI, 117. 
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as a new kind of modern state the American Republic represented a 
break with the modern state as the Continent knew i:, not only in 
regard of the institutionalization of power but also in regard of princi- 
ple. Chiefly, it broke with the unchristian principle of the one indivisible 
sovereignty and its unmedieval corollary, the unified society-state 
with its politicization and legalization of all aspects of social life. 
This new political fact, the inauguration of a new history in what 
used expressively to be called the New World, has had consequences 
for the Church. Perhaps the main consequence is best indicated by the 
absence from the American scene of that laborious and elaborate, dis- 
tinctively Continental thing known as Staatskirchenrecht, which is 
itself the relic of a long and special kind of history. I expect it would 
be very difficult for the normal American Catholic, even though he be 
a canonist, to regret the absence of that wondrously intricate branch 
of law, or to mourn the non-existence of the history which in Europe 
made it necessary. However, my only point here is that, if appeals to 
history are to be ranked as valid, the Catholic Church in America has 
a history to appeal to—its own distinctive history. This history has 
meant for the Church a new kind of spiritual experience, not tasted 
on the Continent—the experience of reliance on its own inner re- 
sources, under a régime of constitutional law that has been equitable 
(as the droit commun of Revolutionary Europe was not), but not crea- 
tive of legal privilege (as the various régimes of establishment were). 
This experience requires evaluation in its own context, which is 
not the context of modern Continental political history. American 
constitutionalism broke with that history, for excellent reasons; there 
is neither the intention nor even the possibility of returning to it. The 
United States, as a new political and social phenomenon, will go on 
making its own history, for good and ill. The Church in the United 
States is engaged in that history, for good and ill, just as the Church 
in France, for good and ill, was engaged in the very different, but 
likewise unique, and somewhat ambiguous history of France, and of 
the other so-called Catholic nations of Europe. Hence a question rises. 
Is the Church in America to be allowed to travel her own historical 
path and fashion her own particular solution to the Church-State 
problem, remaining faithful to essential Catholic principle, but likewise 
striving for effective application of principle to the specific character 
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of the political tradition within which her institutional life is lived? 
Or, on the other hand, is the Church in America to repudiate the history 
of America in what is most unique about it—its installation of a politi- 
cal tradition sharply in contrast with that of modern Continental 
Europe? Is she to be bound to those special applications of principle 
which were necessary and legitimate within political contexts alien to 
her own? 

The wisdom of St. Thomas teaches that a political system and its 
whole structure of law (including the laws—or in St. Thomas’ day, the 
customs—in which the Church-State relation finds expression) are 
the work of nature in the full Roman and Christian sense. They are 
therefore to some extent a product of historical forces and experience; 
they are not created by naked reason or by sheer Christian principle. 
(The Church did not create feudal Europe, or the national state; least 
of all did she create the ancien régime.) It was the folly of the philosophes 
to suppose that the state is simply a work of art in whose construction 
history can be denied, custom abolished, social experience disregarded, 
and the lines of the structure altered at the mere command of the 
rational will, to conform to the exigences of abstract ideas. 

Leo XIII therefore was on sound ground in appealing to the history 
of France against the heirs of the philosophes. By the same token one 
would be on sound ground in appealing to the history of the United 
States against any who would somehow repeat the error of the 
philosophes in the name of juridical essences. Three hundred years of 
American history—about as long as the span of the ancien régime— 
have firmly established a political tradition. The structure left by these 
centuries can indeed be improved and the tradition itself purified; but 
neither can be abolished. The history of the United States will never 
“repeat” that of Continental Europe. The Church in America will 
never “repeat” her historical situation in the so-called Catholic nations. 
This is a fact, with consequences. 

In this connection one must ask, of what relevance to the American 
case is the notion of a “Catholic majority”? Obviously, as used by 
Leo XIII in the context cited, the notion was entirely relevant, for the 
simple reason that it was not an abstraction, not a statistical notion. 
It was a reality that formed an essential part of his appeal to history. 
The Catholic majority in France was a residue of history. It was not a 
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numerical sum of individuals, an aggregate, a formless crowd. It was 
the historical reality of “the old France,” in present conflict with the 
“new France.” Moreover, this “old France’ came out of the past 
bearing with it not simply the Catholic faith as such, but a particular 
national heritage, compounded of multiple national traditions. It re- 
presented—to use a familiar distinction—not simply /’Eglise catho- 
lique which France had long honored, but /e monde chrétien which France 
had long been. Therefore this determinate French Catholic majo- 
rity could be made the premise of a valid argument. 

Basically, the argument was for the old faith; but it was also for the 
old France. Both were under attack by the newly concocted secular 
faith and by the newly organized “‘separate”’ state (the Thizd Republic 
was really “separate’”’ from the Church long before the juridical act 
of 1905). Leo XIII was prepared to defend both the old France as well 
as the old faith, the “Christian world”’ of France as well as the Catholic 
Church in France. (Up, that is, to a point; there came a time when he 
was no longer willing to sponsor what had been a part of the French 
monde chrétien for so long that many Frenchmen had come to think 
of it as an integral part of the Catholic Church—namely, the mon- 
archy.) In arguing from the historical reality of a Catholic majority, 
the Pope was arguing for the particular “Christian world” which had 
been, as it were, the “form” of that existent entity. He was arguing 
from history, not from statistics. He was arguing for history, not for 
an abstraction, a juridical essence. 

What was, in point of religious and social fact, this Catholic ma- 
jority? To answer the question, one must recall that the “Christian 
world” which was France (or the other so-called Catholic nations) 
was not the pure creation of the Catholic faith as such; it was the 
result of a juncture between Christianity and a particular political 
culture. It had two characteristics. First, the construction of this 
particular Christian world had been chiefly the work of great kings. 
Second, the dominant experience of the Catholic majority had been 
the experience of tutelage by Christian princes. This was even more 
emphatically true after the enforcement in the post-Reformation world 
of the “pagan principle,” cuius regio, eius et religio. It is not likely 

“ So it rightly styled by J. Lortz, Die Reformation als religidses Anliegen heute (Trier: 
Paulinus-Verlag, 1948), p. 202. Assent must be given to Lortz’s brief but balanced, and 
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that anyone will contest these assertions on the ground of historical 
fact. The Christian world of the so-called Catholic nation bore the 
mark of Clovis, and Recared, and especially of Charlemagne, who 
revived a pagan tradition, as he revived the Roman Empire, by as- 
suming the function of episcopus externus, charged with the construc- 
tion and administration of the Church, i.e., the Christian world. The 
Catholic majority in this Christian world likewise bore an ancient 
stamp. It was in effect the army of Clovis, three thousand strong, fol- 
lowing their chieftain—the “new Constantine,” as Gregory of Tours 
called him—to the baptistery and under the obedience of Bishop 
Remigius.* The relation of Clovis and his national Church, especially 
as later given something of form in a sort of Concordat between the 
Church and royal power at the Council of Orléans in 511, was a pre- 
figuration of the Union of Throne and Altar that became characteristic 
of the later Christian world of the Catholic nation, as it issued from the 
crack-up of Christendom. All the value is there, and all the 
ambiguity too.‘ 

The point is that the Christian world, characteristic of the Catholic 





not wholly favorable, judgment on the use of the secular arm as the external character- 
istic of the Counter-Reform. The best that can be said is that the Church operated then 
“with the methods customary at the time’’ (Joc. cit.), however alien they were to her own 
spiritual nature. 

48. it is in France that medieval kingship most quickly and completely realized 
its design [which was—the author has just said—that of personifying the country, con- 
centrating all powers in the hands of the King, and rejecting any limitations on his ‘good 
pleasure’}: an axis lying in an almost straight line leads to this end, from the baptism of 
Clovis to the vigorous and jealous autocracy of Louis XI, passing through the Carolingian 
rite of anointing, the moral dictatorship of virtue under St. Louis, the enlightened des- 
potism of Charles V, the tyranny of gentleness of Charles VII” (J. Calmette, L’ Elaboration 
du monde moderne (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949], p. 320). 

*® The ambiguity consisted, of course, in the admixture of religion and politics. Clovis’ 
own conversion was in part politically motivated. His politics included a politique religieuse, 
a Kirchenpolitik (perhaps significantly, there is no proper English translation of that 
typical Continental thing). In the convocation and conduct of the Council of Orléans 
Clovis acted in true Constantinian fashion; cf. Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, I, 
2 (Paris: Letouzey, 1908), 1006, note 2. On the circumstances of Clovis’ conversion, cf. 
Fliche-Martin, Histoire de l’Eglise, 1V (Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1937), 394-96. On the similar 
pattern set by the Gothic kings of Spain, cf. Essays on Church and State by Lord Acton, ed. 
Douglas Woodruff (London: Hollis and Carter, 1952), pp. 386-87. It was as early as 
Recared that “the preservation of religious unity became a political principle,” “that the 
principle of religious unity was first made a law of the State,” in the interests of national 
conquest and consolidation (ibid., p. 387). 
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nation, bore these identifying marks upon it in consequence of the 
circumstances of a particular political culture.*° That a multitude 
should be in the image, more or less close, of Clovis’ army is not a 
per se proposition, part of a thesis; it is an historically contingent fact, 
a hypothesis. Given the fact, religio-political tutelage—after the fashion 
of Clovis, or Louis XI, or Garcia Moreno, it does not matter—properly 
follows as an adaptation to the fact. The Church was pleased to make 
the adaptation. But this kind of tutelage does not on that account 
become itself a per se proposition, a thesis. 

It seems to be clear that Leo XIII considered the Clovis-army con- 
cept of a Catholic majority to be still a social fact in his own day. 
France was still the “baptized nation’”—which is not a theological 
concept or a juridical one. The “old France” which he had to defend 
was the France which still stood in need of the kind of tutelage to which 
it had been accustomed in the historical monde chrétien from which it 
came. Whatever may be said about Leo XIII’s ideals, and per se 
propositions, and theses, it cannot be forgotten that he was an un- 
remitting realist. As I shall say later, he knew the conditions of religious 
and political culture that prevailed in the old France, the old Spain, 
the old Austro-Hungary, the old Italy, the old Bavaria. To him the 
Catholic majority was not, I repeat, a statistical notion. It was the 
“ignorant multitude” (multitudo imperita),*' which is the factual 
premise of an important part of the theory of government found in 
Libertas. As I shall also say later, Leo XIII bent every effort to alter 


5° On the effects of state-religion on the people in the “Catholic world” of confessional 
absolutism, during the Reformation era, there are interesting data in Karl Eder, Geschichte 
der Kirche im Zeitalter des konfessionellen Absolutismus (Wien: Herder, 1949). For instance: 
“The preservation of the Catholic religion and the reconstruction of the Church went on 
so essentially from the top down, that the people came more and more to be considered 
as the natural and God-given workshop for governmental edicts. This had two different 
consequences. The centralization of rule significantly increased, and it considerably 
facilitated the measures for recatholicization. On the other hand, in the eyes of the people 
religion and the Church came increasingly to appear as an affair for the government. People 
remained Catholic or became Catholic because so the prince ordained, and his functionaries 
supervised one’s fidelity. But the thing by no means happened as a matter of personal con- 
viction”’ (ibid., p. 7). Later he remarks: “The turning of the Catholic Church from the 
people to the prince was one of the most fateful consequences of religious division, in spite 
of the momentary advantages it brought” (p. 16). Leo XIII, despite his preoccupation 
with princes, was the first Pope to reverse this centuries-long movement; in him the 
Church turned from the princes to the people. 

| Encyclical, Libertas, Desclée, III, 110. 
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this deplorable social and religious fact. In the meantime he saw his 
Catholic majority—the old Catholic nations, the old Christian world— 
menaced by the contrefacon of Clovis, a new kind of “external bishop,” 
showing traditional favor towards an untraditional thing—a new 
political religion.” This was the factual situation which the Pope 
faced. He faced it with complete realism, as his paternal concept of 
government shows. This topic will return later. 

But what sense does this notion, a Catholic majority, make in the 
American case? There is no such residue of history in the United 
States; there is no “old America” to be defended or restored. The notion 
becomes merely statistical, and therefore meaningless. It offers no 
kind of premise for argument, such as it offered in Leo XIII’s text. 
In using it one is at best talking in terms of futuribles—and non-pure 
futuribles at that, as far as any human foresight can go. Even if it 
should prove to be a pure futurible, what warrant is there for prophe- 
sying that an American Catholic majority would reveal the lineaments 
of the historical majorities in the so-called Catholic nations as de- 
scribed by Leo XIII? Would it be ignorant, religiously apathetic, 
socially inert, a mass of “‘subjects,’”’ standing in need of tutelage by 
some Clovis-like power in a regime that would be a repetition of the 
old monde chrétien? Does anyone know what a “Christian world” 
would be like that is not fashioned by great kings but by a genuine 
Christian people, whose historical experience has not been of subjection 
to the power and tutelage by it, but of active participation in the power 
and control of it? Can anyone describe the spiritual reality of a Catholic 
majority that would be the historical product of an American future 
and not a relic from a European past? And if one cannot describe this 
spiritual reality, one cannot argue from it—not, that is, and remain 
faithful to the concrete Leonine manner of argument. 

This notion of a Catholic majority has been victimized by what 
Gabriel Marcel stigmatizes as “the spirit of abstraction.” It has been 

@ Cf. Encyclical, Depuis le jour (1899) : “We are not unaware of the fact that the enemies 
of the faith are not in a state of inactivity, that they have succeeded in banishing all re- 
ligious principle from a great number of families, who consequently live in a lamentable 
ignorance of revealed truth and in a complete indifference towards everything that con- 
cerns their spiritual interests and the salvation of their souls” (Bonne Presse, VI, 94). 
This is one of the texts in which Leo XIII gives his concrete understanding of the Catholic 


majority, now under antireligious governmental tutelage as formerly it had been under 
religious tutelage by government. 
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stripped of the existential reality which it has in the argument of 
Leo XIII. He was not arguing from numbers but from history, and 
from the determinate sociological reality, with distinctive spiritual and 
cultural characteristics, which had been the heritage of history, the 
product of the juncture of Christian faith with the facts of a particular 
political culture within the so-called Catholic nations. If you change 
these facts—as the United States has changed them, largely by validat- 
ing the proposition that government is to be by the people, and is to be 
limited in its powers—you will supposedly change your historical 
product. Certainly, the present American Catholic minority is not 
the predominantly peasant and proletarian Catholic population of the 
old Catholic nation, so called. They have the same faith, but they are 
not the same kind of people, because their history has been different. 
The futurible majority which might grow from them will not be the 
Catholic majority of Leo XIII’s argument. His argument was valid 
because his premise was real. But it is unreal to equate an actual 
Catholic majority, residual from a particular segment of history and a 
special kind of political culture, with a futurible Catholic majority 
prophesied as eventual in a new segment of history and a different 
political culture. 
Conclusion 


The purpose of this article so far has been to explore what exactly 
it was that Leo XIII condemned when he condemned separation of 
Church and state. If I understand his doctrine correctly, the conclusion 
is that, after full assent has been given to this condemnation as a 
matter of Catholic duty, there is still room for an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of the American concept of separation, because this latter 
concept is different in point of political principle from the concept 
condemned. The inquiry into the American concept should not be 
clouded by a confusion of it with the distinctly different Continental 
concept, which was born of a fundamentally divergent political tradi- 
tion. American separation requires examination on its own principles, 
its own intentions, its own merits and defects. 

It should be already clear that American separation may enter a valid 
plea of “‘not guilty” on the two basic counts in the papal indictment of 
Continental separation. The first count in the indictment bore upon 
the social and juridical monism that was the immediate premise of 
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Continental separation. The consequences for the Church of this 
monism of societies, law, and sovereignty were such as to make it 
radically incompatible with basic Catholic doctrine. The separation 
predicated on this monism shattered the traditional structure of poli- 
tics and put an end in principle to the freedom of the Church. How. 
ever, American separation is not based on any such monist theory, 
The traditional structure of politics is preserved by the distinction 
between society and state. The consequences for the Church are quite 
different from the consequences of Continental separation. Notably, 
the freedom of the Church is not destroyed, but guaranteed. 

The second count in the papal indictment bore upon the social 
apostasy inherent in Continental separation. This apostasy consisted 
in the conscious repudiation of the Christian and rational truths which 
tradition asserted to be foundational to the union of men in society— 
to the “‘coniunctio societatis humanae,”’ in Leo’s phrase. The apostasy 
also consisted in the attempt to substitute a new political religion— 
a new truth, a new law, a new concept of social man—as the ethical 
substance of society. Furthermore, the civil power undertook the 
protection and propagation of this new political religion, this new 
secular ecclesiology, as it might well be called. However, American 
separation has no such pseudo-religious meaning or consequences. It 
does not entail the exile of God or of the Church from American society. 
It does not mean the enlistment of the civil power in the service of a 
political religion. It does not involve a social apostasy. In a word, the 
“separate state” of the American formula is not in any recognizable 
sense the “separate society-state” of the Continental formula. More 
simply, the American “state” is not the Continental “state”; this is 
the root of difference. 

The American system can therefore validate its plea of “not guilty” 
with regard to the two basic charges in the indictment of Continental 
separation. This fact is of considerable importance. However, the 
inquiry has to be carried further. Leo XIII not only described and 
condemned the Continental concept of separation; he also outlined, 
in opposition to it, a concept of christianitas. The term is here used, 
and will hereafter be used, with its medieval connotation of a certain 
solidarity, amid all proper distinctions, of the sacred and the secular, 
the spiritual and the temporal orders of human social life. The Leonine 
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development of the concept of Christianity—in certain respects a new 
development—was the obverse, positive side of his condemnation of 
Continental separation. It remains therefore to examine this concept. 
One will thereafter be in a better position to determine the status of 
the American system in the face of Catholic doctrine. Or, what is 
more important, one will be in a better position to state the full Catholic 
doctrine on the relation of the Church to state and to society, as con- 
ceived by Leo XIII. 


THE LEONINE CONCEPT OF CHRISTIANITY 


Leo XIII set forth his concept of Christianity in the course of de- 
veloping two great themes. The first theme is the Christian structure 
of politics, as over against the separationist structure and its juridical 
and social monism. This theme deals with the problem of Church and 
state. The second theme is the Christian substance of society, as over 
against the political religion of laicism. This theme deals with the 
problem of the Church and society—a broader problem than that of 
Church and state. A principal part of the historical significance of Leo 
XIII, in the history of the development of doctrine, lay in his distinc- 
tion of these two problems, and in the emphasis he laid upon the 
latter. This latter theme may also be called that of the social necessity 
and value of religion. It is a metapolitical and metajuridical theme. 


The Christian Structure of Politics 


Leo XIII’s statement of the Christian structure of politics is con- 
tained in the seven major texts in which he gave a newly refined state- 
ment to the central tradition whose first classic enunciation was made 
by Gelasius I. The Leonine statement, like the Gelasian, is properly 
theological, not juridical. The propositions contained in these texts 
are antecedent to any statements that may be made about formally 
legal arrangements between Church and state. They are superior to, 
and regulative of, the whole problem of the concrete institutionaliza- 
tion of the Church-State relation. They contain the absolute and final 
truth, in that mode of generality which alone can make the statement 
of the truth absolute and final, independent of historical contingencies, 
valid for the year 53 as for the year 1953. 

A positive exposé of what Leo XIII meant by Christianity ought to 
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begin with these texts. Treatises on public ecclesiastical law frequently 
follow a more apologetic pattern. The question of separation of Church 
and state is treated antecedently to the question of what is called 
their union. The first step is the exposition of errors—state atheism, 
indifferentism, separationism. The essence of separation is conceived 
in juridical terms; separation is made a legal concept. After the refuta- 
tion of errors in the matter, the true doctrine is sometimes presented 
as a deduction from the refutation of these errors. So, for instance, by 
Cardinal Ottaviani: “Since all these things [state atheism, etc.] are 
erroneous and pernicious, one can properly deduce that some positive 
system of juridical relations ought to exist, whereby the necessary 
relation (colligatio) between the two powers may be established.”® 
The argument is that, since the essence of separation—the wrong, dis- 
orderly relation—is legal, therefore the essence of the right, orderly 
relation must likewise be legal. There must be a legal “union” of 
Church and state, through the incorporation of the Church into the 
legal structure of the state, i.e., the national state, usually conceived 
by the canonists as a society-state. 

It is not my intention to criticize this fairly common apologetic 
method of approach. One may, however, doubt whether it is always 
safe thus to back into the truth, so to speak, on the rebound from error. 
Continental separation was indeed to some extent a matter of legal 
act; it involved the rupture of legal bonds that had previously existed 
between Church and state. Whether the proper essence of Continental 
separation was therefore legal or juridical is a proposition that I would 
myself question, in the light of Leo XIII’s doctrine in the matter. The 
idea of legal disestablishment played an extremely minor role—if any 
role at all—in his lengthy and minute description of separation. In 
any event, there is a problem in the consequence of the argument. 
Because Continental separation involved injurious legal action on the 
part of totalitarianizing political sovereignties, does it therefore follow 
that the essential exigencies of Catholic principles on the Church-State 
relation are satisfied only by a “union” also legally effected? The 
consequence here is not luminously clear. If legal union, in the sense 
of an establishment of Catholicism as the religion of the state, is to be 
asserted as the only right and orderly relation, this legal concept of 


53 A. Ottaviani, op. cif., II, 103. 
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establishment ought to be derived directly from a scrutiny of positive 
principles—the origin, nature, and functions of political power as 
such; the distinct origin, nature, and functions of the sacred authority 
as such; the fact that they rule over the same man, who is Christian 
and citizen, a member of two societies; and the consequence of this 
fact, that there must be a harmony and an orderly cooperative relation 
between the two powers and the two societies. Whether a process of 
dialectical argument, under no appeal to history, will lead from these 
principles to the concept of legal establishment seems to me doubtful. 
It will be as unsuccessful as an attempt to conclude to a jurisdiction of 
the Church over the temporal power as such from the premise that the 
end of the spiritual society and power is in a higher order of reality 
than the end of the temporal society and power. This theological and 
political premise does not yield such a juridical conclusion. 

Actually, the apologetic approach contributes to the avoidance of a 
fundamental problem. Is a system of formally juridical relations a 
deduction from essential principles, or is it the product of history—the 
consequence of the special kind of legalization that public order has 
undergone, in Continental Europe, notably after the reception of 
Roman law, at the hand of the developing modern sovereign state, in 
consequence of which the Church, in order to obtain any place in 
national public order, had to obtain a legal place, and hence had to 
legalize her relation to the state? If this second alternative be true 
(as I think it is), it will, of course, leave untouched the validity of this 
juridical system in its own context; but it will set the system itself in 
a different light by showing it to be a historical development in the 
application of principles rather than a nakedly dialectical deduction 
from the principles themselves. 


“The simple question, which might perhaps best illumine the matter, would be this: 
What would have been the prevailing concept of an orderly Church-State relation, if 
Roman law had never been received on the Continent, if the passage from feudalism and 
the Empire to the nation-state had been accomplished in France—to take the leading 
instance—in the same way in which it was accomplished in England, if the distinction 
between society and state had not disappeared under the pressure of political absolutism? 
These developments were not the result of a divine imperative; they were historical con- 
tingencies. They created a public order of a special modality. The formalization of the 
Church-State relation in terms of legal concepts and institutions corresponded to this 
modality. In that fact these concepts and institutions found their legitimacy and merit. 
But the modality of public order might have been other than it was. In America it is 
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Moreover, in this view of the matter one will be in a better position 
to understand the high medieval situation, wherein there was, properly 
speaking, no system of formally juridical relations between the two 
powers, such as the modern era introduced. These may have been the 
“ages of perfect agreement”’ (foederis perfecti), as Cardinal Ottaviani 
calls them.** One could easily exaggerate the perfection of the medieval 
situation; in any event, to speak of an era of “perfect agreement”’ fails 
to indicate the peculiarity of the situation—the religio-political con- 
ception of the Church as the one Great Society with two administrative 
hierarchies; this was not a piece of perfection but of immaturity, proper 
to a particular stage of civilizational development. Moreover, to speak 
simply of “perfect agreement’ leaves in the air the nature of the 
agreement; it has a distinct modality, hardly comparable with what 
obtained under the ancien régime. 

A more serious difficulty is that this apologetic approach results 
in a certain distortion of Leo XIII’s doctrinal edifice. To put the 
juridical problem (legal establishment vs. non-establishment) in the 
foreground is to alter the perspectives of the Pope and to shift emphasis 
to an aspect of the matter that was not primary with him. The Leonine 
notions of “ordinata colligatio” and ‘“‘concordia”’ are not in the first 
instance juridical notions. If it is permitted to deal in abstractions, 
one can readily conceive a polity in which there would be an 
ordinatissima colligatio between Church and state without any sort of 
system of juridical relations. One can indeed arrive at the notion of 
legal relation from the notion of orderly relation, but not by a process 
of immediate deduction. There is need of a middle term, which only 
history can supply, in the form of a particular kind of political society, 
produced by the forces of history, which required the formal legaliza- 
tion of the Church-State relation in virtue of a particular concept of 





other than it has been on the Continent during the modern era. There are a multitude of 
other provocative historical “ifs”: if the Arians had never reached Gaul and the Iberian 
peninsula; if there had never been a Constantine, a Clovis, a Recared, a Charlemagne— 
and therefore no Gregory VII to fight for the freedom of the Church against the enslaving 
customs of the Frankish and Gothic kingdoms; and if no Hildebrand, no Innocent III; 
if too there had been no Philip the Fair, no civilians created at Bologna, no Louis 
XI. ... And so on. Has all this history, which might have been other than it was, made 
no difference? Does the history of the United States, which is so different from the 
history of Europe, make no difference? What difference does it make? 

Op. cit., II, 104. 
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the structure of public order. It is the special merit of Leo XIII that 
in formulating the tradition in his Gelasian texts he went beyond 
history and gave his statements a generality that makes them—unlike 
the legal concept of state-religion—transhistorical, purely doctrinal.*® 

From a theological point of view, therefore, and also in the interests 
of a more correctly accented presentation of Leo XIII’s doctrine, it is 
preferable to begin an exposition of the Leonine concept of Christianity 
where he himself began it—not with a refutation of errors but with a 
statement of the truth, the central tradition regarding the structure of 
society. This tradition is contained in the seven Gelasian texts in his 
corpus. They state the two irreducible data, rational and revealed—the 
origin, nature, and function of civil society, and the distinct and su- 
perior origin, nature, and function of the Church. They also state the 
immediate and necessary implications of these data in what concerns 
the relation of Church and state, as these implications result from 
simple analysis, without any recourse to historical middle terms. Thus 
one comes closest to a statement of the tradition in its pure form. 

It is true that the Leonine statement of tradition, like the original 
Gelasian text, was uttered in particular historical context. Hence it 
reveals the accent which the Holy See judged necessary to meet the 
needs of that context. This accent falls on the freedom of the Church.” 
However, although Leo XIII chose this locus of accent for immediately 
historical reasons, he actually chose the locus which the genuine tradi- 
tion itself demands as the proper locus. 

Another accent is possible—on what medieval writers called the 


56 In suggesting that the legal institution of a state-religion in the Continental sense is 
not the pure product of principle but also the product of history, I am not at all implying 
that it is illegitimate, that it does not square with Catholic doctrine, that it ought to be 
abolished, or anything of the kind. Much less am I attacking or deprecating any existent 
situation—such as obtains in Spain, for instance. The point here, as elsewhere in my writ- 
ings, has simply been to understand and explain this legal institution of establishment. 
I think that an essential part of the understanding and explanation must be in terms of 
historical contingencies—the circumstances of particular political contexts and cultures, 
national traditions, etc. When the institution is thus explained, it is not therefore invali- 
dated—quite the contrary; an essential part of its validity consists precisely in its adapta- 
tion to these circumstances. 

57 Of the hundred or more texts in which the formula, “libertas Ecclesiae,” recurs (or 
an equivalent formula), perhaps one-fourth have to do with the Roman Question. One 
providential result of this tragic impasse was that it, drew the Church’s attention to this 
central thing—her freedom. 
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“unity of the Church,” meaning the role of the prince in the edification 
of the Church and in the construction of a Christian world. But this 
is an accent inherently proper to the regalist or civilian tradition. A 
major significance of Leo XIII in the history of doctrinal development 
lies in his great effort to rescue the Church from the regalist tradition 
—from that servitude to the state under which it had lain for nearly 
half a millenium of regalism. The servitude dated from the triumph 
of Philip the Fair’s lawyers over Boniface VIII, which had been solidi- 
fied by the rising centralized national monarchies, especially in France. 
In a full view, Leo XIII appears as the Gregory VII of the nineteenth 
century, returning under the stress of the times to the splendid device 
under which the great Hildebrand fought his battle, “the freedom of 
the Church.” 

Perhaps the simplest thing now will be to give the major Gelasian 
texts, together with several other illustrative ones, reserving a brief 
comment until the end. The first text occurs toward the end of the 
Encyclical, Arcanum (January 8, 1880); it gives the general theory of 
the structure of society which supports the previous discussion of the 
respective functions of state and Church in regard of Christian 
matrimony: 

There is no doubt that Jesus Christ, the founder of the Church, willed that the 
sacred power should be distinct from the civil power and that each should be free 
and untrammeled in the conduct of its own affairs. In addition, however, as a matter 
of their mutual advantage and the general good, a harmonious relationship should 
exist between them. The power to which the affairs of men are entrusted should 
at the proper juncture wait upon the word of the power which has in its charge the 
affairs of heaven, in such matters as are, in different ways, under the common 
jurisdiction and judgment of both. The best interests of both powers depend upon 
this manner of harmonious arrangement; it likewise offers the most suitable and 
effective means of assisting mankind in all things which pertain to the conduct of 
this life and to the hope of eternal salvation. 

We have in previous Encyclicals made the point that human intelligence, when 
it is in accord with Christian faith, is greatly ennobled, and more fully empowered 
to avoid and resist error, while in its turn faith derives considerable assistance from 


58 “In moments of considered solemnity, when their tone was passionate and their 
religious feeling at its deepest, Gregory VII and his contemporaries called the object to- 
wards which they were striving the ‘freedom’ of the Church” (G. Tellenbach, Church, Stale, 
and Christian Society at the Time of the Investiture Contest, transl. by R. F. Bennett (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1940], p. 126). So too Leo XIII: “Right from the beginning of our pontificate . . . 
we formed the resolve to make every effort to restore by all possible means the tranquility 
of peace together with a rightful freedom for the Catholic name” (AAS [1887], 465). 
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intelligence. In similar fashion when civil authority is on terms of friendship with 
the sacred power of the Church, the advantage is necessarily great on both sides. 
The dignity of the civil power is increased and under the guidance of religion its 
rule will never be unjust; on the other hand the sacred power is furnished with the 
assistance of a protection and a defense unto the public good of the faithful. 

These were the considerations which on previous occasions moved us to exhort 
men in authority to harmony and friendship; we now again strongly repeat these 
exhortations. With fatherly kindness we took the initiative in reaching them the 
hand of friendship. We offered them the assistance of our supreme power, which 
is all the more necessary in these days in proportion as the right of rule has suffered 
damage and has increasingly lost its hold upon the minds of men. An insolent spirit 
of liberty has inflamed the minds of men; an impious attempt is being made to 
throw off the yoke of all rule, however lawful. In this situation the public welfare 
demands that the resources of both powers should be united in order to ward off 
the evils which threaten not only the Church but even civil society itself.* 


The second text is found in the Encyclical, Nobilissima Gallorum 
gens (February 8, 1884), on the Christian government of domestic and 
civil society ; it again states the essential principles governing the struc- 
ture of politics—the two powers, the two societies, and their harmonious 
relationship: 


We come now to those most salutary truths which regard civil society and the 
reciprocal rights and duties of the sacred and the political powers. There are upon 
earth two great societies. One is civil; its proximate end is to insure the temporal 
and earthly good of mankind. The other is religious; its function is to lead men to 
the true blessedness for which we are made, an eternal blessedness in heaven. In 
like fashion there are two powers. Both of them are subject to the eternal and 
natural law, and each of them, in matters which fall within its own respective order 
and jurisdiction, looks to its own interests. However, when decisions are to be made 
in areas in which both powers, for different reasons and in a different manner, are 
competent to make decisions, a harmony between the two is necessary, in con- 
sonance with the demands of the public welfare. The absence of this harmony will 
inevitably bring about an ambiguous and unstable situation, inconsistent with the 
peace both of the Church and of civil society. When therefore a settlement at law 
has been publicly reached by the sacred and civil powers, and ratified by covenant, 
it is a matter of the public interest, as well as of justice, that full harmony should 
prevail. The fact is that, when each performs its duties in regard of the other, a 
clear profit accrues to both sides from the exchange.” 


What is in some ways the leading Gelasian text occurs, naturally 
enough, in the Encyclical, Immortale Dei (November 1, 1885), on the 
Christian organization and structure of civil society. The Pope con- 


% Desclée, I, 137-38. 6 Thid., II, 47-48. 
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fronts the “new opinions on civil society”’ with Christian doctrine. The 
first point is the origin of civil society from God through nature, with 
emphasis—after the Leonine habit—on the divine origin of the civil 
power. After an interruption in the flow of thought—a section on 
“public religion,” against the protagonists of the new political religion 
—the argument turns to the foundation of the Church by Christ. The 
basic conclusion concerning the structure of politics is the following: 


Although this society, quite like civil society, is made up of men, nevertheless 
it is supernatural and spiritual by reason of the purpose of its institution and by 
reason of the means whereby it pursues its purpose. On this account it is distinct 
and different from civil society. What is of the highest importance, it is a society 
perfect in its kind and by its own right, since it possesses in itself and by itself, 
through the will and grant of its Founder, all the resources necessary for its well 
being and its action. As the end to which the Church tends is by far the most 
sublime, so its authority is primatial. It cannot be considered inferior to civil 
government or in any way subject to it. 


From these fundamental premises the Christian doctrine on the 
structure of politics follows: 


Accordingly God has divided the government of the human race between two 
powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil. One of them is set in charge of divine 
things, the other of human things. Each of them is supreme in its own order; both 
of them are confined within certain limits, set by their respective nature and 
purpose. Hence there is a certain defined area in which each may act by native 
right. However, both powers rule over the same men, and occasions arise in which 
one and the same matter, in diverse ways, falls under the jurisdiction and judgment 
of both. In His providence, therefore, God, by whom both powers were established, 
had to mark out a course of action for each in right relation to the other. “For all 
authorities that hold sway are of His ordinance.” Otherwise disastrous disputes 
and conflicts would frequently arise, and the individual man would often be 
troubled, and hesitate, like a traveller at a crossroads, uneasy about his course of 
action, when the two powers, neither of whose commands he can in conscience 
reject, issue contrary injunctions. Accordingly it is necessary that a certain orderly 
relationship should obtain between the two powers; not without reason has this 
relationship been compared to that by which soul and body in man are joined. 
What this relationship should be, and how far it should extend, can only be judged, 
as we have said, by reflecting on the nature of both powers. Regard must also be 
had of the excellence and nobility of their respective purposes, since the first and 
chiefest aim of one is to provide a sufficiency of earthly things, and of the other, to 
put heavenly and eternal goods at the disposal of man. Consequently, whatever 


| Jbid., pp. 150-51. 
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is in any way sacred in human affairs, whatever has relation to the salvation of 
souls or to the worship of God—whether it be such by its own nature, or regarded 
as such by reason of the purpose to which it is referred—stands under the authority 
and judgment of the Church. As for those other things which are ranged in the 
category of civil and political matters, it is right that they should be under the 
control of the civil authority, since Jesus Christ gave command that the things 
which are Caesar’s are to be rendered unto Caesar, and that the things which are 
God’s, unto God. 

Moreover, there are times when another manner of harmony is valuable in the 
interests of peace and freedom. It consists in a settlement reached by agreement 
between rulers of states and the Roman Pontiff concerning particular matters. At 
such times the Church gives signal proof of maternal love, inasmuch as she is ac- 
customed to display the fullest possible measure of ready tolerance.™ 


One further brief text from Immortale Dei may be added, to illus- 
trate the accent on the freedom of the Church: 


In similar fashion it is to be understood that the Church, no less than the civil 
community, is a society perfect in its kind and by its statute. Those who hold the 
high power of government ought not to perpetrate the wrong involved in forcing 
the Church to serve them or be subordinate to them, in allowing her less than her 
proper freedom to conduct her own affairs, or in taking away any part of the other 
rights conferred upon her by Jesus Christ. In affairs over which jurisdiction is 
shared the thing which is in accord with nature and likewise in accord with the 
plan of God is not a schism between one power and the other, much less strife be- 
tween them, but rather a harmony—such a harmony as will be consistent with the 
immediate causes which brought both societies into being.® 


A resounding text occurs in the Letter, Officio sanctissimo (December 
22, 1887), to the Bavarian episcopate, on the general situation in that 
country. There is a heavy accent on the freedom of the Church: 


Among the goods of the Church, which we must everywhere and always pre- 
serve and defend against every injury, this surely is the most excellent, that the 
Church should enjoy that measure of freedom of action which is required by her 
care for the salvation of men. This is a divine freedom, derived from the only- 
begotten Son of God, its author, who raised up the Church by the shedding of His 
Blood, and willed to be Himself its Head. This freedom is so much the property 
of the Church, as a perfect and divine work, that those who act against this freedom 
likewise act against God and against their duty. 

As We have elsewhere more than once said, God established the Church in order 
that she might have under her care and attention and at her disposal those ultimate 


© Ibid., pp. 152-53. ® Ibid., p. 161. 
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goods of the soul which are of incalculably greater value than anything found in 
nature; and also in order that through the resources of faith and grace she might 
bring to men from Christ the new life which makes for eternal salvation. Now both 
the nature and the empowerments of any society are chiefly marked out by the 
causes from which it derives its existence and by the purposes towards which it 
directs its action. From this principle certain consequences readily follow. 

It follows that the Church is a society distinct from civil society, by a distinction 
that follows the differences between their immediate causes and purposes. It follows 
that the Church is a necessary society, which reaches out to the whole human 
race, since all men are called to the Christian life, in such wise that those who refuse 
{the Church] or abandon [her] are sent away forever and have no share in the life 
of heaven. It follows above all that the Church is a society in her own right and is 
the most excellent society by reason of the excellence of the heavenly and im- 
mortal goods that are the object of her whole striving. 

Now then, it is evident that causes that are free carry with them the free faculty 
of employing whatever means are to their purposes. In the case of the Church, 
these are the things—the instruments, as it were—that are fitting and necessary: 
that she should on her own judgment teach Christian doctrine, administer the 
sacraments, perform divine worship, establish and regulate the whole discipline 
of the clergy. God wishes that the Church should be endowed with these beneficent 
functions, and in His providence He wills that she alone should be endowed with 
them. He committed to her, as in a treasury, all the things which He had of His 
own inspiration spoken to men. He established her as the single interpreter, judge, 
and mistress of truth, wise and most certain, whose precepts are to be listened to 
and followed by individuals and by civil societies alike. He likewise made it clear 
that a free mandate had been given by Him to the Church to make such judgments 
and decisions as would more effectively further His own purposes. 

Wherefore it is without reason that civil governments cherish suspicions of, or 
take umbrage at, the freedom of the Church, since in the last analysis both the 
civil and the sacred power have the same source in God alone. Consequently, they 
cannot be at cross purposes, or block one another, or cancel one another out, since 
God cannot be inconsistent with Himself, nor can His works be in conflict among 
themselves; indeed their characteristic is a marvelous harmony of causes and 
consequences. 

It is further evident that, when the Catholic Church in obedience to the com- 
mand of her Author carries her standard widely and freely among the peoples, she 
is not making sorties into the territory of the civil power, or acting in a manner 
prejudicial to its interests. Rather, her function is one of protection and defense. 
Thecomparison here is with what happens in the case of Christian faith. So far from 
blocking off the lights of human reason, faith adds luster to reason, inasmuch as it 
turns reason aside from the errors of opinion to which it ‘s humanly prone, and 
admits it to higher or more spacious realms of intelligible reality.“ 


“ Tbid., III, 33-35. 
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The Encyclical, Sapientiae christianae (January 10, 1890), contains 
a pointed development of the theme, which emphasizes the dynamic 
religious purpose of the Christian structure: 


Both the Church and civil society have their own proper sovereignties; and for 
this reason neither of them obeys the other in conducting its own affairs within 
the limits set by the immediate cause of each. However, it does not therefore follow 
that they are to be sundered, much less that they should be in conflict. It is the in- 
tention of nature that we should not simply be, but also be moral. Hence man makes 
this demand upon the tranquility of public order which is the proximate purpose of 
the organized civil community, that it should allow him to be a moral being, and, 
what is more, that it should furnish him with sufficient assistance towards the per- 
fection of his moral nature—a perfection that consists in knowledge and the ex- 
ercise of virtue. But at the same time man wants, as he must want, to find in the 
Church the means whereby he may fulfill his perfect duty of perfect piety—a duty 
which lies in the knowledge and practice of the true religion which is the primary 
virtue inasmuch as it recalls us to God and thus sets a finishing crown on all 
virtues. 

Consequently, in establishing institutions and laws regard must be had of man’s 
moral and religious nature and its perfection must be in view. But right order is here 
to be observed; nothing is to be commanded or forbidden except in the light of the 
respective purposes of the civil society and of the religious society. For this reason, 
the sort of laws that obtain in society are necessarily a matter of concern to the 
Church, not to the extent that they are within the right of the civil power, but be- 
cause at times they go beyond proper limits and encroach upon the statute of the 
Church. 

Furthermore it is the duty of the Church, given to it by God, to resist whenever 
the system of public order is detrimental to religion, and to make zealous endeavors 
to have the influence of the Gospel permeate the laws and the social habits of the 
people. And since the fortunes of the commonwealth chiefly depend on the quality 
of the men who are in authority over the people, therefore the Church cannot give 
endorsement or favor to those men who are known to be hostile to it, who openly 
refuse to respect its rights, who strive violently to rend asunder civil affairs and 
sacred affairs, which are by nature associated. On the contrary, the Church is, as 
it must be, patroness of those who hold such views of the civil community and of 
the Christian community as it is right to hold, and who are willing to fashion a 
harmony between them in what concerns the common good.® 

For the rest, on a true judgment in the matter, supernatural love of the Church 
and natural love of country are twin-born loves, proceeding from the same eternal 
source, since God is author of both. From this it follows that neither duty can con- 
flict with the other. We can and indeed we must do two things: on the one hand, 
we must love ourselves, be kind to our neighbor, love the commonwealth and the 


"© 4AS, XXII (1890), 397. 
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power which has authority over the commonwealth; on the other hand, we must 
cherish the Church as a mother and honor God with the fullest possible love. 

Nevertheless, the order of these duties is at times perverted in consequence either 
of the disorders of the times or of the unjust will of men. That is to say, cases arise 
in which the civil community seems to demand one thing of its citizens and the 
Christian religion demands something else. The reason is that the governors of 
civil communities either care nothing for the sacred authority of the Church or 
wish it to be subjected to themselves. Hence, conflict arises, and the conflict is the 
occasion of danger to virtue. Two powers press their claims, and they cannot both 
be obeyed, because they command contrary things: “‘no one can serve two masters.” 
The result is that if one is obeyed, the other must be disregarded. But which of the 
two is to win preference in the case is not open to doubt.** 

Given this delimitation of rights and duties, it is entirely clear that the governors 
of the civil community are free to conduct their own affairs. The Church is not 
reluctant that they should do so; on the contrary, she lends them her aid. Her 
chief precept is that piety, which is justice towards God, should be cultivated; and 
by the same token she summons men to justice towards their governors. 

However, in virtue of a far more lofty ordinance the sacred power looks to the 
governance of men’s souls under regard for the kingdom of God and his justice. 
This is her whole concern. But it cannot be doubted, without injury to faith, that 
this governance of souls is committed to the Church alone, in such wise that the 
political power has no part at all in it; for it was not to Caesar but to Peter that 
Jesus Christ entrusted the keys to the kingdom of heaven.” 


The Encyclical, Praeclara gratulationis (June 20, 1894), was the 
first world-wide address of Leo XIII. It was directed “‘to all rulers and 
peoples,” and it urged them to unity in faith, in order that religious, 
social, and political peace might at last be assured. After speaking at 
length to non-Catholic peoples, the Pope turns to the Catholic world. 
He states again, with the usual emphasis, the central tradition on the 
structure of politics, and makes a comment on the current situation: 


Since [the Church] is, as we have said, a perfect society, it has by divine ordinance 
a principle and power of life inherent in its own nature, not derived from any source 
outside itself. For the same reason, the Church has the native power to make laws; 
and in their making it is right that she should be subordinate to no one. Likewise 
in other matters which are under her own jurisdiction the Church must be free. 

However, her freedom is not of a kind that could awake rivalry or jealousy. 
For the Church does not seek political power (potentiam), nor is she motivated by 
selfish ambition. Her one wish, her single desire is to further among men the practice 
of virtue, and in this way to see to their eternal salvation. Consequently it is her 
wont to show a ready spirit of maternal kindness. Indeed it happens not seldom 


86 Tbid., p. 387. ® Tbid., p. 396. 
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that she makes generous concessions to political circumstance and refrains from the 
exercise of her rights—a fact to which abundant testimony is given by many 
agreements reached with governments. Nothing is more alien to her than to usurp 
the rights of government. But conversely, government ought to respect the rights 
of the Church, and be at pains not to transfer to itself any part of them. 

But if you look at the facts of the situation today, what is the movement of the 
times? Surely you see that altogether too many people have accustomed them- 
selves to hold the Church in suspicion, to dislike her, hate her, and bitterly criticize 
her. What is much more serious, they are making full use of all their energies in 
order to make her the servant of state sovereignty. Therefore her property is being 
confiscated, and a curb is being set upon her freedom. Therefore the training of 
candidates for holy orders is being beset with difficulties; extraordinarily severe laws 
are being passed against the clergy; religious communities, those strong supports 
of the Christian enterprise, are being dissolved and banned. In a word, the prin- 
ciples and procedures of the regalists are being put into newly harsh effect. 

All this means that violence is being done to the sacred rights of the Church. 
By the same token great evils for the city itself are being prepared, given the fact 
that this course of action is in open conflict with the divine plan. For God, the 
creator and ruler of the world, has providentially set both the civil and the sacred 
power over the human community. He has indeed willed that they should remain 
distinct; but He has forbidden that they should be separated (seiunctas) and 
brought into conflict. Furthermore, the common good of human society as well as 
the will of God firmly demands that civil power in its rule and governance should 
be in harmony with the ecclesiastical power. Government has its own rights and 
duties; so too has the Church. But government must be related (colligatum) to the 
Church by a bond of harmony. 

So it would come about that the mutual relationships of Church and government 
would disentangle themselves from their present disorder, reckless as it is on more 
than one count, and ruinous in every direction. At the same time, another happy 
result would be obtained: with the affairs of Church and government neither con- 
fused, one with the other, nor sundered, one from the other, citizens could render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.® 


The final major text is in the Encyclical, Pervenuti (March 19, 1902), 
in which the aged Pontiff surveys his reign and the current state of 
affairs. He returns once more to his cardinal point on the architecture 
of organized human life: 

They say that the Church usurps the rights of the state and invades the political 
field. But the Church knows and teaches that her divine founder commanded men 


to render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s. And in this fashion he sanctioned the immutable and perpetual distinction 


% Tbid., XXVI (1894), 712-13. 
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of the two powers, both of them supreme in their respective orders. It is a fruitful 
distinction which has had a large part in the development of Christian civilization. 

In her spirit of charity the Church rejects as incongruous with herself all hostile 
aims. Her purpose is simply to range herself at the side of the political powers.” 
She does indeed exert her influence on the same subject, which is man, and on the 
same society, but by such channels and with such lofty aims as are at the height of 
her divine mission. Where her efforts are welcomed without suspicion, they succeed 
only in increasing the innumerable benefits mentioned above. The imputation of 
ambitious designs is nothing but an ancient calumny of which her powerful enemies 
make use as a pretext to justify their oppressions. History, studied without preju- 
dice, amply testifies to the fact that the Church, so far from attempting an abuse of 
power, has in fact often been the victim of such abuse and injustice. In this she is 
the image of her divine founder. And the reason is that her power consists in the 
force of ideas and truth and not in the force of arms.” 


The foregoing texts give the cachet to Leo XIII’s doctrinal work. 
There is nothing comparable to them in the previous literature of the 
nineteenth-century controversy as carried on by his predecessors. The 
severity of the challenge put by totalitarian democracy, which went 
to the very bedrock of principle, compelled a statement of principle 
which would be properly ultimate. It will be noted, as I said above, 
that Leo XIII recurs to primal data and states the resultant principles 
in their full generality and therefore in their universality, undiminished 
by any admixture of the historical. These texts contain the irreducible 
essence of the Catholic doctrine on the Church-State relation. The 
principles stated are of the theological order and of the order of ele- 
mentary political philosophy. The concepts are not juridical. In fact, 
in two of the texts the Pope is careful to distinguish the reduction of 
the Church-State relation to a juridical system, established by Con- 
cordat, from his definition of the relation itself in terms of general 
principles. A lengthy commentary on these texts might be in order, 
but here it will be matter simply of pointing out the cardinal emphases. 

The major emphasis falls on the distinction between Church and 
state. This is the most prominent aspect of their relation, that it is a 
relation between two societies distinct in origin, purpose, and means 
for achieving purposes. The Leonine statement is the clearest and 


6° The official French text has “... 4 marcher parallélement aux pouvoirs publiques”; 
the official Italian text has: “‘. . . a coordinarsi a fianco dei poteri politici.”” There was no 
Latin text. 


7” AAS, XXXIV (1902), 526. 
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most formal one ever made by any Pope on the fact that there are two 
societies and not merely two powers. This was a significant develop- 
ment over the medieval concept of christianitas—the concept of the 
one Great Society within whose unity only the two powers were dis- 
tinct. As I have elsewhere tried to show, the after-image of the medieval 
situation hung on for centuries; it was the somewhat concealed premise 
which gave to Bellarmine’s elaboration of the indirect-power theory 
its unclear, ambiguous character, as really a direct power confined to 
exceptional use.”! Leo XIII’s recognition that civil society is a proper 
society in its own right, and not simply an order of life within the 
Church, dissipated the medieval after-image, and invalidated for 
modern times the special peculiarity of medieval Christianity, the 
unitary concept of society. Actual conditions of political fact and right 
made this development necessary. 

This clear distinction of the two societies prepared the way for 
Leo XIII’s new emphasis on the transcendence of the Church to civil 
society and to all manner of political forms. This emphasis in turn led 
to an insistence, visible in a host of texts, on the purely spiritual char- 
acter of the Church’s purpose, ministry, and means of ministry. Fur- 
thermore, the broader problem emerged. It is now a question of the 
Church’s relation to the whole of temporal society, in all its range of 
institutions, and not merely a question of the relation between her 
supreme authority and the civil power as such. Thus Leo XIII 
furnished the starting-point for the developments undertaken by Pius 
XI. In the latter’s doctrine the whole Church—not only her authorities 
but notably her laity—is to be engaged in establishing right relations 
between the Church and society, meaning the whole institutional life 
of society, not merely the political organs of government. 

The emphasis on the distinction of the two societies and on the 
transcendence of the Church had another consequence. It established 
more clearly than ever before the autonomy of political society and of 
its government in the sphere proper to them. In particular, the problem 
of political forms and processes of government is definitely handed 
over to reason and political experience, which are the proper dynamisms 
of political society. In the text of Leo XIII this rejection of any alliance 


™ Cf. “St. Robert Bellarmine on the Indirect Power,” THEoLocicaL Srupres, IX 
(1948), 499 ff. 
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between the Church and a form of government had a special reference. 
It was based on a recognition, perhaps somewhat belated, of the fact 
to which de Tocqueville had pointed generations before in speaking of 
France: ‘The living body of religion has been bound down to the dead 
corpse of superannuated polity; cut the bonds which restrain it, and 
that which is alive will rise once more.’”*? The Union of Throne and 
Altar had bred a damaging alliance of the Church with a political 
institution—and later with a social class, the capitalist bourgeoisie, 
to which the Restoration monarchies were enfeoffed. Leo XIII sought 
to break this union. However, although his doctrine had this special 
reference, it was based on principle—the correlative principles of the 
transcendence of the Church and the autonomy of political society 
and its forms. It is a question whether these principles, so firmly laid 
down, have yet worked themselves out in all their implications. It is 
particularly a question whether these implications are obeyed when the 
Church within a particular national society is linked with government 
through its incorporation into the legal structure of the state. It has 
to be remembered that every legal structure rests upon, and is shaped 
by, an underlying political form. I say, ‘the Church within a particular 
national society”; for the matter of a legal bond, established by Con- 
cordat, between the Holy See as a supranational authority and a 
particular national government is something quite different; it does not 
incorporate the Church within a particular state as part of its special 
legal structure. Concordats imply no participation in, or approval of, 
political forms of government. 

In any event, Leo XIII was the relentless enemy of all confusion 
between religion and politics, all involvement of the Church’s trans- 
temporal interests with the fluctuating fortunes of historical forms. 
One text, among many, must here be given. It is addressed to Spain. 
After rejecting the error of separation in the Continental sense, the 
Pope goes on: 


But as this wicked error is to be avoided, so also the reverse opinion is likewise 
to be shunned—the opinion of those who mix up religion and partisan politics and 
make of them a confused unity, even to the point of declaring that men of another 
party are unfaithful to the Catholic name. This is to push political factions into 
the holy field of religion; it is deliberately to rupture fraternal harmony, and open 


7 A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America {New York: Barnes, s.d.), I, 343. 
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the way to a disastrous amount of harm. The sacred and the civil, which are by 
nature distinct, ought to be dissociated in one’s thinking. Considered in itself, the 
order of civil affairs, for all its value and seriousness, does not in any sense go be- 
yond the confines of this earthly life. On the contrary, religion, which looks to God 
and refers all things to God, has a higher scope; it extends to heaven. Its aim is to 
imbue with the knowledge and love of God the noblest part of man, his soul; its 
intention is safely to lead the whole human race to the City which is to come, which 
we are now seeking. The right thing therefore is to consider religion, and whatever 
is related to religion by some special bond, to be of a higher order. Consequently, 
being the highest good, it must remain intact amid the flux of human affairs and 
amid all political changes; for it spans all time and space, uninterruptedly.” 


This doctrine may raise a difficulty against the political and legal 
institution of a religion of the state in the sense of Continental law. 
The fact of the matter is that this legal status cannot be obtained save 
by an alliance of a national Church with a political party and by her 
embrace of a particular political form of government. To take an in- 
stance, Catholicism is the religion of the state in Spain today only 
because the form of the Spanish state is dictatorial, and only because 
the Spanish Church is allied, more or less deeply, with the “party” of 
the dictator. It may be said that those who favor both the dictator- 
ship and the privileged legal status of the Church are “‘the real nation,” 
whereas those who do not are “not of the nation.”’ But this sort of 
Catholic Jacobinism, which would assert that only Catholics are “the 
people,” whereas those who are not Catholics are “not of the people,”’ 
is a dubious proposition. The constitutional concept of a religion of the 
state is not indeed invalidated by this difficulty. Like any other con- 
crete institutionalization of the Church-State relation, this one has its 
merits and also its defects, since it represents an accommodation to 
exigencies of social fact and political tradition. Such accommodations 
are constantly made by the Church in view of some good to be achieved. 
But the difficulty militates against the erection of this situation into 
an ideal. An ideal situation ought to fulfill to perfection all the exi- 
gences of every principle in the matter, including the principle upon 
which Leo XIII laid such stress—the Church’s independence of politi- 
cal forms and factions. 

Linked with the notion of the autonomy of the state in its forms and 
processes is the other notion which Leo XIII emphasized—that the 


% Encyclical, Cum multa (1882), Desclée, I, 317-18. 
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purpose of the state is not the salvation of souls, the guidance of men 
to their eternal destiny. It would be an “injury to faith,” says 
Sapientiae christianae, to deny that “the governance of souls (regimen 
animorum) is committed to the Church alone, in such wise that the 
political power has no part in it at all.’”’ Or in the blunt words of Jm- 
mortale Dei, ““Man’s guide to heaven is the Church, not the state.” 
This firm doctrine puts an end in principle to all manner of religious 
Caesarism, which has had a long history in the so-called Catholic 
nations. The doctrine likewise puts an end in principle to all theories 
and practices of a curialist tinge, which would enlist the civil power as 
an instrument of the Church, endowed with a part in her governance 
of souls. When Leo XIII is thinking in terms of pure principle, derived 
from original data, he sharply limits the state to secular purposes— 
purposes that lie within the horizons of this world. (The number, 
nature, and importance of these purposes become clear when the Pope 
enlarges on the functions of the civil power toward the solution of the 
Social Question, which is a question of this world—a matter of achiev- 
ing that measure of balance between freedom and justice which is 
possible in this world.) 

The value of the state is its value for this life. The civil power is not 
a sort of Spiritual Father. Its purposes are political. This firmly stated 
principle is relevant to the question, later to be discussed, of political 
cura religionis. The principle sets a definite limit: whenever this cura 
religionis becomes a regimen animorum it contravenes principle: 
“Istiusmodi regimen animorum Ecclesiae esse assignatum uni, nihil 
ut in eo sit politicae potestati loci.” When the Pope says “‘no part 
at all,” it is to be presumed that he means “no part at all.’’ Not even 
therefore an instrumental part. Consequently, when one finds in history 
the civil power playing a part in the governance of souls, one can be 
sure that other factors were at work beyond the exigences of principle; 
they were factors inherent in special historical circumstances. 

This aspect of Leo XIII’s doctrine is a warning against speaking 
inconsiderately of rights or duties of the state to ward off spiritual 
dangers to the supernatural faith of its citizens. This function would 
certainly seem to pertain to the governance of souls. Again, there is 
the opinion which would entrust to the civil power the preservation 
of the unity in Catholic faith of a particular national society. One 
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might ask, in what sense is this supernatural unity a res huius saeculi, 
and in what sense is its preservation a secular, political purpose, which 
would in principle fall within the competence of the civil power? That 
the unity of the nation or the state is a political purpose may 
be granted. But that the religious unity of a people may be made a 
means to the political unity of a nation or a state is an indefensible 
proposition in the light of Leonine doctrine. These considerations are 
not condemnations of various practices of so-called Catholic govern- 
ments in the past or present.’4 One can possibly legitimize these prac- 
tices. The concrete workings of any particular form of the Church-State 
relation always reveal, to a greater or less extent, infringements of 
principle, concessions to expediency, some manner of compromise. The 
Church has always understood this. But objection can be raised when 
these ambiguous situations are consecrated as “‘ideal,’”’ and when 
departures from principle, made necessary by circumstances, are as- 
serted to be verifications of principle. The important thing is that the 
principles which Leo XIII lays down as irreducible should be given 
their full value, and that accommodations of principle to exigencies of 
political or cultural fact should be recognized for what they are. 

The second major accent of Leo XIII is consonant with, and con- 
sequent upon, the first. In fact, it falls on the same principle, the 
freedom of the Church, but now with another connotation. The freedom 
of the Church follows from her transcendence as a spiritual and super- 
natural society in her own right, possessing a purely spiritual authority, 
which she does not in any way share with the civil power, and which 
she exercises on her own cognizance, independently of the civil power. 
This is the freedom of the Church from the state—from subordination 
to its power and purposes, and from involvement in its autonomous 
processes and forms. This freedom is the denial of any attempt to 
enclose the Church within the state as part of its structure. But from 
the same premises there follows the freedom of the Church in another 
more positive sense. This is the freedom of the Church to enter, by her 

™ With the exception of the Spanish Inquisition. This religio-political institution can- 
not be defended in the light of Leo XIII’s developed doctrine. It can only be historically 
explained—up to a point. Its popularity at the time was a factor. Like the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the action of the Spanish Inquisition enjoyed a large measure of 


approval by the people. It remains to know whether the people approved it for the right 
reasons—for reasons compatible with Christian charity. 
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proper spiritual action, the area of temporal affairs. It is the denial of 
the attempt made by the Continental “separate” society-states to 
shut the Church completely out of their self-enclosed unity, within 
which one sovereign power ruled indivisibly over everything. This 
is the freedom of the Church in the general sense of its greatest 
protagonist, Gregory VII. It is likewise the freedom over which the 
sharpest controversies have raged. Its theory and practice have seen 
unconscionable exaggerations (in the curialist tradition of the canonists, 
who almost brought St. Robert Bellarmine to grief when he curbed their 
exaggerations), and equally unconscionable diminutions (in the civilian 
tradition of the royal lawyers, and in the laicist tradition formally 
launched by Marsilius of Padua and perfected by the Jacobins and 
their heirs). 

This freedom is sometimes called the indirect power of the Church 
in temporal affairs. It is difficult to see what theology would lose by 
the exile from our technical vocabulary of that ambiguous term, which 
nobody seems able to define to the satisfaction of everybody else.” 
Leo XIII never used the term—advisedly, one must think. But he gave 
new precision to the doctrine which it attempts rather clumsily to 
express. One could best call it the doctrine of the primacy of 
the spiritual. The Leonine development is beautifully clear and simple. 
It contains two basic assertions. There is, first, the doctrine of the 


% “Various people explain in various ways how this power is indirect. Some call it 
indirect because it is exercised on a distinct, though related, power; others call the power 
indirect because it pertains to the Church, not inasmuch as these things are temporal, but 
inasmuch as they have a relation to something spiritual; others call the power indirect 
because the civil power, whether private or especially public, is subordinated to the Church 
in the use of temporal goods not of itself (ratione sui) or by reason of its own end, but by 
reason of something else, namely, the end which the Church pursues. Others distinguish 
between temporal acts and merely spiritual acts concerning temporal things—the idea is 
that the Church can make dispositions concerning temporal things only by spiritual acts 
(excommunication, for instance), and in this way indirectly make dispositions concerning 
temporal things; but she cannot perform temporal acts, sc. by directly commanding a 
temporal action or affair (for instance, the cessation of an action or a law). Finally, others 
abandon the terms, “direct” and “indirect” power, and simply assert that a power in 
temporal things belongs to the Church insofar as the end of the Church requires it” (R.-M. 
Schultes, O.P., De ecclesia catholica, ed. Prantner [Paris: Lethielleux, 1931], p. 353). 
There are problems of doctrine and of history here involved; but they are needlessly com- 
plicated by the baffling term, “indirect” power. The lucidity of Leo XIII’s doctrine com- 
mends itself: that the authority of the Church is a sacred authority, in its nature and in 
all its acts, and its object is always a res sacra, at times in fem poralibus. 
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res sacra in temporalibus: in the temporal life of man there are elements 
of the sacred. There is, second, the doctrine of the necessary freedom 
of the Church to reach, as it were, into the temporal order and lay 
authoritative hand upon the sacred elements therein contained. In 
using the phrase, “primacy of the spiritual,”’ two assertions are there- 
fore made. First, not all the things contained within the temporal 
order of human life are of equal rank. There is a hierarchy among 
these things: some are sacred, some are secular, some are both sacred 
and secular under different aspects. The second assertion is that the 
authority of the Church, being of the sacred order, extends, as 
Immortale Dei puts it, “[to] whatever is in any way sacred in human 
affairs, whatever has relation to the salvation of souls or to the worship 
of God, whether it be such by its own nature or regarded as such by 
reason of the purpose to which it is referred.” Correlatively, the power 
of the state, being of the profane order, extends only to the profane— 
using “profane” in the classical sense of what is “outside’’ the order 
of the sacred. It is an essential attribute of the freedom of the Church 
that she should liberate the sacred from any profanation at the hands 
of the state. She accomplishes this work of freedom by asserting her 
own exclusive authority over whatever is sacred. 

The special characteristic of the Leonine doctrine derives from its 
premise—his emphatic doctrine of the authority of the Church as 
purely spiritual, in sharp distinction from the power of the state, which 
is purely profane—or infrasacred, if you will. Because the authority of 
the Church is entirely of the sacred order, therefore it extends only to 
the sacred—but to everything that is sacred. And the sacred is found 
not only in the sacristy, as the totalitarian democrats would have had 
it, but also in the world, in hoc saeculo. On the other hand, the Church 
has no temporal power—no profane or political power. Nor has she any 
power “over the state,” or “over the civil power’’; for the state and its 
power are, as such, of the profane order, and the Church’s authority 
is only over the sacred. 

This doctrine of the primacy of the spiritual was strongly directed 
against the New Regalism of the totalitarian democracies; it hit too at 
the old regalism of the so-called Catholic states. Both had asserted 
the primacy of the political—the latter, in certain respects, the former, 
absolutely. But the doctrine itself, although it had a polemic bearing, 
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represented an analysis of essential principle clearer than any pre- 
viously made. Here too Leo XIII developed the tradition by clarifying 
it. The development was in the line set by Bellarmine against the 
canonists, but it went beyond Bellarmine. Bellarmine’s central idea— 
as it was the central idea of the tradition itself—was the purely spiritual 
character of the Church’s authority; but he did not fully follow out all 
the implications of the idea. The after-image of the medieval one- 
society theory, the still dominant “direct-power’’ doctrine, as well as 
his own polemical preoccupations, interfered. His “indirect power” 
becomes on occasion a political power, capable of producing juridical 
effects within the political order as such. The concept may be regarded 
as a valid adaptation of principle to a historical context in which the 
political order was simply an order within the Church, the one society. 
Leo XIII, by shattering this framework of the question, was able to, 
and did, draw out the full implications of the central tradition. In his 
doctrine the term, “indirect power,’ would have no particular mean- 
ing. To him the power of the Church is always direct, because always 
purely spiritual; it always goes directly to the res sacra—the sacred in 
itself, and the sacred in the temporal. 

If Leo XIII’s doctrine is looked at as a whole, it will appear that 
there was for him ultimately only one res sacra in temporalibus, namely, 
Christian man himself. His thesis on the freedom of the Church is 
intimately and consciously related to the central thesis of Christian 
anthropology. There are sacred elements in the temporal order because 
there are sacred elements in Christian man. There is his intellectual 
nature, which endows him with a freedom beyond the reach of the 
power whose competence is bounded by the horizons of the terrestrial 
world. There is the grace of Christ, which endows him with a still 
higher freedom—a participation in the freedom of the Church, which is 
itself, as Leo XIII says, a participation in the freedom of the Incarnate 
Word. The Church sets her spiritual authority in the service of these 
two freedoms of man. The enemy is a power, or a theory of the state, 
which would assert that in the political order everything is political, 
and subject to the political power; which would reject the idea of the 
res sacra in temporalibus; which would therefore deny that there is 
anything sacred in man himself; which would, in final consequence, 
make of man a purely political animal, whose freedom is merely of the 
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political order, characterized by the precariousness which is the mark 
of all things political. A glance at the texts already cited—and there 
are many others—will show how firmly Leo XIII sets in the center of 
his Church-State doctrine the true concept of Christian man and his 
freedom. The totalitarian state can never destroy the Church; but it 
does destroy men and their freedom. Perhaps Leo XIII did not see this 
truth as clearly as later generations have seen it; but he certainly 
glimpsed it. Hence his emphasis on the ultimate bulwark of the freedom 
of man and society. This bulwark is not offered by parchment declara- 
tions of the rights of man, however useful they may be. It consists in 
the living reality of the freedom of the Church. 

Scattered throughout the Leonine corpus is a rather full articulation 
of what is meant in detail by the res sacra in temporalibus. The following 
are the chief items, merely stated: the husband-wife relationship, the 
parent-child relationship (including education), the political obliga- 
tion, the human dignity of the worker, the equality of men as all 
equally in the image of God, the moral values inherent in economic 
life, the works of charity and justice which are the native expression 
of the human and Christian spirit, the patrimony of ideas which are 
the foundation of human society—the ideas of law, freedom, justice, 
property, moral obligation, civic obedience, legitimate rule, etc., etc. 
There is also the thing, sacred in its destination, whereby the Church 
occupies ground in this world, namely, her legitimate property. But 
the chiefly sacred thing in the temporal order, in Leo’s eyes, is the 
inner unity, integrity, and peace of man, who is both Christian and 
citizen. The notion recurs constantly. It is, so to speak, the earthly 
pivot of the Leonine doctrine of concordia. 

If sheer repetition of the word means anything, one must say that 
Leo XIII’s overwhelming emphasis was on concordia—harmony between 
the two powers, harmony between the two societies. The word strikes 
literally the keynote of his pontificate. It is also the summation of his 
doctrine on the Church-State relation, as a look at the inner structure 
of the concept will reveal. 

First of all, the notion is not a legal notion. Leo XIII distinguishes 
the principle of concordia itself from its special legal expression in a 
Concordat. Moreover, his two favorite analogies are devoid of juridical 
connotations. The relation between body and soul is not juridical, nor 
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is the relation between faith and reason. He never uses the ancient 
analogy of the sun and moon—an analogy freighted with suggestions 
of the direct-power theory. Nor does he ever use the still more famous 
metaphor which held fairly damaging sway over canonical theory for 
centuries—the evangelical metaphor of the “two swords.” Its connota- 
tions were of the medieval one-society theory, papal delegation of the 
temporal power, the instrumentality of the secular “sword” in regard 
of the Church’s purposes, a jurisdiction on the part of the Church over 
the civil power as such, etc. The omission of these ancient analogies 
corresponds to the rejection of the pseudo-traditions, or the “received 
ideas,” if you prefer, of which they once were the vehicle. The relations 
of body and soul, and of faith and reason, more successfully convey the 
intimate nature of the Church-State relation as it is to be described 
in terms of the exigences of principle, antecedent to any practical 
demands of concrete situations which might, or might not, result in 
the reduction of principle to some form of legal expression—Con- 
cordats, constitutional laws providing for the legal status of the Church 
in society, statutory provisions concerning particular matters, etc. 

The body-soul analogy is defective in that Church and state do not 
coalesce into a substantial unity. The faith-reason analogy is defective 
in that the two powers do not inhere in a single subject. But both 
analogies remain valid. Like the relation of body and soul, and faith and 
reason, the Church-State relation is spiritual, dynamic, purposeful, 
reciprocal, and orderly. The essential point of comparison is that it 
involves a cooperation between two distinct principles, of unequal 
dignity in nature, each of which operates guod suum est, under the 
primacy of the higher principle, towards an end which is common to 
both, but under different aspects. 

For Leo XIII harmony between Church and state is initially de- 
manded by the common origin, in different ways, of the two powers 
and two societies from God. This is a central traditional idea. There 
was agreement on it among the three currents of thought in 
the medieval period. The partisans of imperial—and later of royal— 
supremacy, the partisans of papal supremacy, and the middle party, 
more attentive both to experience and to essential principle, which 
contended for the distinction of powers and their orderly relation—all 
these three orientations had one common point of agreement. It. lay 
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in the firm belief that the whole structure of human existence ought to 
be organized by the transcendent sovereignty of God, of which—in 
different ways, according to the different theories—both the authority 
of the Church and the civil power were earthly representatives. (The 
dash of views concerned only the respective parts to be played by 
these two powers in establishing right order in the world.) 

Leo XIII emphasizes this traditional root-principle of harmony, and 
the correlative principle of right order. But, whereas the medieval 
theorists thought more naturally of right order within the one society 
which was the Church, Leo XIII, in the light of the developed doctrine 
of the two societies, thinks of right order within the one man, who is a 
member of two societies and subject to the laws of both. This is clear 
from the texts cited. It might be noted that he is not for this reason 
an individualist in the bad sense, as if his “one man, Christian and 
citizen” were the atomistic individual of rationalist theory. He is 
thinking in terms of man’s nature, as not only personal but also social 
—and social in two directions, inasmuch as Christian man isa “‘civil,”’ 
and also an “ecclesiastical,” man. Pius XI will complete this doctrine 
by his institutional theory of society and by his insistence that the 
reform of society—the harmonization of the Church and society—can 
only be achieved by institutional action. 

Both the origin and the finality of the two powers and societies 
require that they act in harmony with each other. The harmony itself 
consists, in fact, in the orderliness of their cooperation. The first prin- 
ciple in this order of cooperation is that the freedom of the Church, 
in the twofold sense explained, should be accorded full respect by the 
secular power which rules the earthly society. This outlaws all social 
and juridical monism, and all regalism. It outlaws all profanation of the 
res sacra supra temporalia which is the Church herself (her authority, 
doctrine, social form) by her inclusion within the order of civil society, 
which is inferior in dignity and end. It further outlaws all profanation 
of the res sacra in temporalibus by its total subsumption under the 
control of the power whose concerns can only be secular. 

The second principle of orderly cooperation is that the freedom of 
the secular power, and the autonomy of the forms and processes of the 
political order, should be fully respected by the Church. Much more 
than his predecessors, Pius [IX and Gregory XVI, Leo XIII shows on 
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every possible occasion an anxious concern for this freedom of the 
state and its governmental processes. He rejects in principle all cleri- 
calism—understanding by the term all theories and practices which 
misconceive the autonomous nature of the state and misuse its power. 
The misconception and misuse would lie in the reduction of the state 
to the level of a mere means, whereas it is in itself an end, although 
only an intermediate end. This is a misconception because it violates 
the distinction of Church and state, which is a distinction in orders of 
reality that are related indeed, but still radically discontinuous, as 
nature and grace are discontinuous. Between the lower and higher order 
there is an absolute disproportion, in such wise that the things and 
the methods of the lower order cannot properly be means to the ends 
of the higher order. The clericalism which would make secular govern- 
ment simply an instrument of the Church is an error. 

Clericalism can involve an undervaluation of the political order—a 
denial, for instance, that it can be the milieu of natural human ideals, 
such as the ideals inherent in what can be called, though not in a 
Jacobin sense, the “democratic faith.’”’ Clericalism more often involves 
an overvaluation of the political order—the attribution to it, for 
instance, of functions of salvation which are out of proportion to its 
nature, beyond the legitimate scope of the means and powers at its 
disposal. There is a clericalism which would make civil society over into 
the image of the Church, or into the image of the family, or possibly 
into the image of a tight little convent boarding-school, into which no 
breath of “the world”’ should blow. Against all these forms of clericalism 
Leo XIII would protest in the name of order—in the name of the 
legitimate freedom of civil society to be simply civil, not ecclesiastical, 
society. The affairs of this earth, which are the content of civil society, 
have their own value. In fact, the value that they have in themselves 
is the necessary premise of any value that they may have for man’s 
higher end, eternal life, with which the Church concerns itself. The first 
freedom of civil society is a freedom to be good according to its own 
distinct nature, as a civil society. 

The harmony of the two powers and of the two societies, as con- 
ceived in principle by Leo XIII, is a dynamic harmony. It is harmony 
in the order of action, a harmony of operations. It is, in a word, an 
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orderly cooperation. Two things result from the texts quoted. First, 
the Church has an office of protection and defence in regard of society 
and government. It is part of the duty of the Church to further by her 
own proper mode of action the ends of both state and society, because 
these are human ends which apart from the spiritual aid of the Church 
—her doctrine, law, and authority—cannot be properly achieved. 
Reciprocally, society and government have an office of protection and 
defence in regard of the Church. It is part of the duty of government 
and of all the institutions of society to further by their own proper 
mode of action the end of the Church, which is the supreme human end, 
the achievement by men of the ultimate human purpose, salvation. 
Leo XIII, in the ensemble of his doctrine, takes this matter of dynamic 
harmony or orderly cooperation between the two powers and the two 
societies in its broadest, most true dimensions. This enlargement of the 
question is part of his originality, an important aspect of the develop- 
ment of doctrine operated by him. 

This whole subject will be left for later discussion. Included in the 
subject is the question of governmental cura religionis—a relatively 
minor matter in the perspectives of Leo XIII. The inquiry into this 
matter involves a prior study of the two concepts of government and 
the state, and their relation to society, which are to be found in Leo 
XIII. There is the strictly legal and political concept which appears in 
Rerum novarum and in other texts which deal with the functions of 
political power in relation to the economic order of society. There is 
also the paternal, rather than political or legal, concept of government 
which appears in the texts that deal with the relation of political power 
to the religious and cultural order of society. The fact that the Pope 
proposes two concepts of government—different in modality, differ- 
ent too in what concerns the limitation of governmental power—creates 
something of a difficulty. 

This study of the reciprocal mutual cooperation of the two powers 
and the two societies will complete Leo’s doctrine of what I have 
called the structure of politics—a structure that is dynamic, a co- 
operative harmony of the two powers and two societies. It will also 
move into the other aspect of his doctrine, on what I have called the 
substance of society. This is the point of doctrine that was the theme 
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of his first Encyclical, Imscrutabili, a theme endlessly orchestrated in 
the ensuing long line of documents: “. . . the doctrine of Christ, if it 
be hearkened to, is the great salvation of society.’”* 

Cognate to this doctrine is another theme—what he calls “public 
religion,” that is, man’s duty to honor and worship God publicly. This 
last theme occasions no theological difficulty. The social nature of man 
creates an obligation of social worship. The fact that human society 
is by nature politically organized imposes an obligation on the repre- 
sentatives of political society towards this social worship—towards 
the fostering of it and toward participation in it. The institution of the 
Church specifies the forms in which this social obligation of religion 
should be exercised—the forms of Catholic faith and worship. These 
propositions present no doctrinal difficulty, although there was great 
polemic difficulty over them in consequence of the rationalist concept 
of religion as a purely private matter and the Jacobin concept of public 
religion as political in character and substance. In practice the question 
solves itself, when a society is genuinely religious; official acts of public 
worship and faith naturally become part of its mores. Theoretical 
difficulties can only arise if the question of social worship and societal 
profession of faith is confused with another question, distinct from it, 
namely, the legal question of establishment—the legalization of Cathol- 
icism as the religion of the state, as this legal institution was known in 
the historic Catholic nations, so called, of the modern era in Con- 
tinental Europe. 

A future article will attempt to set forth Leo XIII’s doctrine on these 
questions—the cooperation of the two powers and societies, the sub- 
stance of society, and public religion. The treatment of these questions 
will complete the Leonine concept of Christianity. It should then be 
possible, as a sort of by-product, to make some sort of judgment on 
the American situation. 


76 Encyclical, Inscruiabili, Desclée, I, 11. 
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MODIFIED DISCIPLINE OF THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


JOHN J. REED, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


N recent years, especially during and after the last great war, par- 
ticular indults have been obtained from the Holy See by the ordi- 
naries of many countries, accommodating the single principle of the 
total fast from midnight to varying circumstances of diminished gen- 
eral health, extraordinary hours of labor, and other inconveniences 
peculiar to our time. In order to provide more generally against these 
obstacles to frequent Communion, so much recommended by recent 
Pontiffs and so laudably practiced by the faithful, and at the same time 
to restore uniformity to the observance of the fast, the Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII has determined for the universal Church in what cir- 
cumstances, under what conditions, and to what extent exceptions are 
to obtain in the future, all previous indults in this matter, particular 
or general, being at the same time abrogated. These norms are con- 
tained in the Apostolic Constitution, Christus Dominus, of Jan. 6, 1953, 
and elucidated in an Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office of the same date.’ 

Perhaps there will be further clarifications from the Holy See, which 
we shall all gratefully receive. In the meantime, it may not be out of 
place to propose certain modest and tentative opinions on some ques- 
tions raised by those who are anxious to avoid, at the same time, either 
extending rashly the already liberal concessions or arbitrarily denying 
to petitioners a freedom which the Holy Father wishes them to have. 

Apart from the provision that plain water no longer violates the 
fast, the first principle of the new discipline is to confirm the existing 
law to the extent that it is not expressly modified by this Constitution. 
Hence the traditional interpretations (and the traditional problems) 
regarding the substances which violate the fast, the conditions required 
for its violation, the mathematical rather than moral computation of 
time, the total gravity of the obligation with regard to time and 
quantity, all remain as they were. 


* AAS, XLV (1953), 15-24, 47-51. 
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WATER 


The one general exception is the provision that natural water no 
longer breaks the fast. In this case there is no limitation of time, no 
requirement of consulting a confessor (Const., I). 

The water, however, must be plain water: “sine ulla cuiuslibet 
elementi adiectione” (Jmst., Prooem.). One could not add salt, sugar, 
powders, or other substances, even though they might be totally dis- 
solved. But the mineral content, no matter how great, of wells and 
mountain streams is no obstacle. This is “natural water” (Comst., 1). 
Nor would it be reasonable to exclude water which has been pre- 
chlorinated or pre-fluorinated in the public system.’ 

It follows from this principle that the priest who binates or trinates 
would not break the fast by taking the ablutions with water only. But 
he would be departing from the rubrics for bination. Permission for 
such a departure is granted, however, except when the three Masses of 
Christmas or All Souls are celebrated in immediate succession (Const., 
IV; Jnst., 7). With regard to this permission and exception: (a) It isa 
concession (“possunt”), not a directive. (b) The exception does not 
seem to apply to any other bination or trination in immediate succes- 
sion, but only to Christmas and All Souls.** (c) If, on these two days, the 
priest celebrates only two Masses or only two in immediate succession, 
presumably the same exception obtains; that is, he must observe the 
rubrics in the first Mass. (d) If the celebrant on these days should 
take the ablutions with water only, he may still celebrate the other 
Mass or Masses. He has not broken the fast. (e) A reasonable cause 
would justify his departing from the rubric even on these days. 

Even if the priest does inadvertently take wine with the ablutions, 
on any day on which he is to binate or trinate, he is not thereby im- 
peded from celebrating the other Masses. It is interesting that this 
provision appears only in the Instruction. But it must be noted that 


2So also F. J. Connell, C.SS.R., “The New Rules for the Eucharistic Fast,” American 
Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVIII (April, 1953), 246. In subsequent references to this fine 
commentary it has not always been possible to give adequate attention to the author’s 
opinions and arguments, as the present pages had gone to press when his article appeared. 

* The Instruction, where alone this limitation appears, does not say “as” on Christmas 
or All Souls, but simply: “those who on the feast of the Nativity of our Lord or on the 
Commemoration of all the faithful departed celebrate three Masses without intermission 
<< ah 
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the text says, “qui bis vel ter Missam celebrare debet” (Imst., 8). 
Does this imply some necessity? E. Bergh, S.J., annotating the In- 
struction, italicizes the word “doit,” but without further comment.? It 
might be argued that, since the wine apparently does break the fast, 
this provision constitutes an exception to that law and consequently 
cannot be extended to cases not included in the text. It would follow 
that a priest, in such an event, could not proceed to celebrate another 
Mass solely out of devotion. Certainly any necessity or obligation— 
from a promise or obedience, for example, a stipend contract or some 
similar urgency—would verify whatever need may be intended by the 
word. As a matter of fact, however, the word “‘debet” does not always 
imply obligation. It is sometimes used of mere futurity or destination.‘ 
A pertinent example of this is the text of the bination rubric itself: 
“Quando sacerdos eadem die duas Missas dissitis in locis celebrare 
debet, in prima .. .’’*—which surely does not apply only when the 
Masses are obligatory. Hence, since the Instruction does not call any 
particular attention to this need, and the term itself admits the inter- 
pretation, it seems legitimate to understand the text simply in the sense 
of “is going to.’’® 


INFIRMITY 


The infirm, whether it be the priest who is to celebrate or the faith- 
ful who are to receive Communion, are allowed to take not only water 
but also other non-alcoholic liquids and even solid medicine (but no 
other solids) without any limitation of time, frequency, or quantity, 
the approval of a confessor being required, however, in the case of the 
faithful (Const., II). 

Here there are certain elements common to both priests and faithful, 
and others peculiar to each. 

A) Common elements. 1) The subject of the concession: the infirm. 
The English derivative of a Latin word is not always the best transla- 
tion of that word. Here, however, “sick” or “‘ill’’ would be a poor 
translation, for the Latin “infirmus” is much more comprehensive. 

® Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXV (Feb., 1953), 197. 

* See Forcellini, Totius latinitatis lexicon, II, s.v. ““debeo,” I, 3-4. 

5 Decreta authentica C. S. Rituum, II, n. 3068, ad II. 


° Cf. A. Verhamme: “sacerdos bis vel ter celebraturus” (Collationes Brugenses, XLIX 
\Jan.-Feb., 1953], 85). 
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But this very comprehensiveness (in contrast with the clause, “qui 
iam a mense decumbunt,”’ of can. 858, § 2) inevitably raises problems of 
interpretation. 

Clearly it is not required that they be confined to bed, or even to 
their homes. It is irrelevant whether they communicate at home or in 
church. Nor is any minimum duration of infirmity prescribed before 
the privilege can be extended to them. A more delicate question, 
however, is the extent to which their infirmity must be grave. More 
specifically, is it enough that they labor under a certain objective in- 
firmity commonly recognized as such, or must it also be true that they 
find the observance of the fast subjectively very difficult? 

Certainly the concession is given only in consideration of the ob- 
stacle to Communion or celebration arising from the infirmity. Thus the 
Constitution states: ‘‘Placuit haec [facta historica] in memoriam ea de 
causa reducere, ut omnes perspectum habeant Nos... . velle etiam eos 
admonere, qui eidem legi obtemperare queant, ut id facere pergant 
diligenter . . .”” (pp. 17-18). And the Instruction: “Fideles infirmi. .. 
aliquid sumere possunt . . . si, suae infirmitatis causa, usque ad sacrae 
communionis receptionem ieiunium, absque gravi incommodo, neque- 
unt servare integrum” (n. 1). Evidently, therefore, the infirmity in 
question must have some relation to fasting, must make it difficult to 
observe the fast. Such infirmities as a sprained wrist, for instance, or 
poor eyesight, or having to walk with a cane would be obviously outside 
the scope of the concession. On the other hand, a rigid insistence on the 
subjective element—the necessity of asking a person with ulcers, for 
instance, if he personally found it very difficult to abstain from milk 
or medicine in the morning—would open the way to scruples and 
anxieties, with the result that many conscientious people would actually 
be deprived of the benefit which the Holy See wants to give them. 
Consultation of a confessor would not obviate this problem, for the 
question of subjective difficulty could only be answered by the indi- 
vidual himself, who in many cases would rather say that it probably is 
not really too difficult than run the risk of obtaining a benefit under 
false pretenses. 

Perhaps the question can be answered by a distinction which will at 
the same time suggest the solution of some other problems. It is 2 
distinction for which there is good moral precedent. We speak of the 
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absolutely and relatively extraordinary means of preserving life, the 
absolute and relative distance one would have to walk to Mass on 
Sunday, and so on. Similarly, there are some illnesses which are com- 
monly recognized as constituting a notable difficulty, in the observance 
of the Eucharistic fast, for the ordinary person. In such cases, there 
would be no need to inquire further whether this individual actually, 
subjectively found it very hard. There are other cases which are not so 
clearly either excluded or included in the present relaxations, either 
because of their transitory nature or because it is doubtful whether 
the inconvenience is objectively grave enough. In such cases one could 
apply the subjective norm. Does it constitute a notable difficulty for 
this person, so that either he will omit Communion or will, in the 
observance of the fast, be put to as great a hardship as those who are 
certainly excused? 

The first category would surely comprehend not only those illnesses 
which confine to bed, as grippe, influenza, and so on, but also ulcers, 
diabetes, anemia, asthenia, hypotension, asthma, the morning-sickness 
and other ills of pregnancy, and, in general, those causes for which the 
Apostolic Delegate formerly dispensed those who were not confined 
at least to their homes. Arthritis and rheumatism and similar ills 
would also be included if the taking of some liquid or medicine during 
the night or immediately upon rising is medically indicated. Probably, 
too, persistent insomnia could be added here—if not directly, at least 
because it usually stems from some more fundamental disorder and 
results in a state of notable weakness. 

In the second category, in which the subjective element is suggested 
as decisive, would come such ailments as migraine headache, a very 
bad cold, hay fever, and similar debilitating afflictions of an occasional 
nature, if they make the taking of some liquid or medicine imperative. 
The text does not indicate in any way, as it could easily have done, 
that the infirmity must be something habitual rather than transitory 
or that it must constitute an obstacle to many Masses or Communions 
rather than to one. The point at issue appears to be not the duration of 
the illness but the hardship it entails in the observance of the fast. 
And to obviate the danger of abuse, there is the wise provision of the 
confessor to be consulted. Apart from the eventuality, therefore, that 
the local ordinary (who has the right and duty to see to the uniform 
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observance of the regulations) may have issued contrary instructions 
for his diocese, there does not seem to be any need to deny the privilege 
in these cases. 

In canon law, moreover, the term “infirmity” commonly includes 
also advanced age. In this sense the word “‘infirmi’”’ was interpreted in 
can. 858, §2,7 and the word “morbus” in the Decree Spiritus Sancti 
munera on the extraordinary minister of confirmation in danger of 
death.* Illness and old age are equivalated with a view to extreme 
unction and Viaticum. Old age, in a word, is an infirmity. Hence, in 
this connection, too, at least if the observance of the fast is personally 
difficult for them, those over seventy years of age could enjoy the 
privilege of the infirm. The suggestion of seventy years as a directive 
norm is borrowed from the documents of the 1950 Jubilee in which 
persons of this age were privileged, along with the sick, etc., to gain 
the jubilee indulgence without traveling to Rome.® 

2) The concession to the infirm. (a) Liquids. Fortunately there is 
already a body of opinion on the sense of the word “liquid” in this 
context, as developed in the interpretation of the same term in canon 
858, §2 and in recent indults. Coffee and tea, even with cream and sugar, 
fruit juices, cocoa or ovaltine, milk, milk-shakes, malted milk, syrups, 
honey or emulsions, are all obviously liquids; similarly, soup or broth, 
even creamed or thickened with flour. Particles of bread, crackers, 
cookies, and the like may be mixed with the liquids mentioned, as long 
as the whole mixture can be said to be drunk.'!® The same might be 
said of some soft cereals, such as cream of wheat, in which the quantity 
of milk or water is notably predominant. Eggnog would certainly bea 
liquid, and authors have been inclined to allow whole raw eggs and 


* Fr. Connell also applies the privilege to temporary illnesses, such as a headache (0. 


cit., p. 247). 

7 Thus, for example, F. M. Cappello, S.J., De sacramentis, I (4th ed.; Turin: Marietti, 
1945), n. 471. 

8 T. Smiddy, The Extraordinary Minister of Confirmation (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1949) 
p. 53. 

*In the Apostolic Constitution, Jam promulgato, July 10, 1949: “. . . senes, qui sep- 


tuagesimum aetatis suae annum excesserint” (AAS, XLI [1949], 347). W. Conway agrees 
that old age is included in the present Constitution; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXIX 
(March, 1953), 226. So also Bergh, op. cil., p. 196; Connell, o/. cit., p. 248. 

10 See the reply of the Holy Office, Sept. 7, 1897 (Collectanea S. C. de Propaganda Fide, 
IL, n. 1983). 
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even lightly boiled ones.'' Any anxiety about the latter could easily be 
removed by beating them up. Whether lozenges, cough-drops, and the 
like are to be considered liquids because they are swallowed as such or 
solids because they are taken into the mouth as such, has been a matter 
of dispute, Vermeersch-Creusen, for instance, classifying them as 
solids, Cappello, Davis, etc., as liquids, which is a tenable opinion. The 
same would apply to chewing-gum. 

Finally, to complete the heading of liquids at once, with a view to 
the subsequent classes who are allowed liquids but not medicines, a 
tablet which completely dissolves in water (such as alka seltzer) would 
be admissible, or even one which is only partially dissolved, such as an 
aspirin, a crushed pill, or the powder from a sleeping capsule. 

All alcoholic drinks, however, even with a low alcoholic content, are 
explicitly excluded from this concession. 

b) Medicine. The infirm are also allowed medicine, which, in the 
context, clearly means solid medicine, such as capsules, pills, tablets, 
jelloids, and the like. It is not necessary that it be prescribed by a 
physician, as long as it is commonly accepted as such: aspirin, for in- 
stance, aureomycin, phenobarbital, histamine, and so on. 

There are, however, two observations to be made. In the first, the 
Instruction warns against applying the word to any solid which might 
be called indirectly medicinal in the sense that it is nutritious. It must 
be medicine in the proper sense of the term, “vera medicina”’ (Jmst., 1). 
Secondly, alcoholic liquids are excluded even from the category of 
medicine: “‘possunt etiam aliquid sumere per modum medicinae, sive 
liquidum (exclusis alcoholicis), sive solidum . . .”” (Jmst., 1). The order of 
words here is more specific than in the Constitution, in which the 
exception is put in general with both liquids and medicine: “aliquid 
sumere possunt ... per modum potus, vel verae medicinae, exclusis 
alcoholicis” (Comst., II). 

The scope of this latter modification is, perhaps, not as evident as it 
might seem at first sight. Certainly the purpose of the exclusion is 
clear, as it is throughout the new regulations: to obviate the evident 
irreverence to the sacrament from anyone’s approaching it in a state 

4 Cappello, op. cit., n. 434; A. Vermeersch, S.J., and J. Creusen, S.J., Epitome iuris 


canonici, IL (6th ed.; Mechlin-Rome: Dessain, 1940), n. 124; H. Davis, S.J., Moral and 
Pastoral Theology (4th ed.; London: Sheed and Ward, 1943), III, 217. 
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of alcoholic levity. The use of the plural, however (“alcoholicis’’), 
instead of the singular, which would have been the expected adjectival 
form with “medicinae” in the Constitution or “liquidum” in the 
Instruction, suggests its translation as a substantive, “alcoholic drinks,” 
whether taken simply as liquids or even as medicine. It would not seem 
to exclude, therefore, those strictly so-called medicines which might 
have an alcoholic base. Moreover, perhaps the only ailment for which 
straight alcohol would be indicated, or is prescribed today, as a real 
medicine in the proper sense of the word, is a form of heart trouble. 
Hence, while no one could be allowed to take alcoholic drinks on his 
own initiative, even under the guise of medicine, it is not so clear 
that the law intended to exclude from the benefits enjoyed by the rest 
of the sick those relatively rare cases in which a doctor may have 
prescribed a small dose of some form of alcohol (about one ounce is 
usual) as the one direct remedy for a heart condition. This would be 
particularly unusual in view of the fact that they may have already 
had such a freedom under the former dispensations. 

3) Limitations. Those who may take liquids and medicine by reason 
of infirmity are held to no limitation of time, frequency, or quantity. 

a) No limitation of time. The Instruction says explicitly, “nulla 
adiecta ante communionem temporis limitatione” (n. 2). The faithful 
can take them right up to the time of Communion, whether received 
at home or at church, before or during Mass. The priest could take 
liquid or medicine, if advisable, even during Mass. 

This freedom of the infirm, priests or faithful, to take liquids and 
medicine without limitation of time is, presumably, not restricted to 
morning Mass or Communion. They will enjoy this privilege even 
when they celebrate or communicate in the evening Masses of Section 
IV, being held, in that case, only to the three-hour fast from solids 
other than medicine. The three-hour, one-hour norm is the general 
rule for evening Mass; the privilege of the infirm is specific to them. 
And, in the absence of any express qualification in this part of the law, 
the principle obtains: “species derogat generi.’’” 

b) No limitation of frequency. The Instruction, interpreting the 
same expression, “aliquid sumere possunt,” in the following section, 


2 So also E. J. Mahoney, Clergy Review, XX XVIII (March, 1953), 161. 
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expressly says, “‘semel vel pluries” (Inst., 6). It is reasonable to suppose 
that the same words have the same meaning in the case of the infirm. 

c) No limitation of quantity. The only possible indication of a limit 
in this respect would be the suggestion that “aliquid’”’ means “a little.” 
But aliquid is simply indefinite, and no specific term such as modicum, 
parva quantitas, etc., appears anywhere in the text. Furthermore, the 
parallel expression, “aliquam medicinam vel aliquid per modum potus,”’ 
in can. 858, § 2 was interpreted as imposing no limit of quantity." 

B) Provisions peculiar to priests. The privileges granted to infirm 
priests may be used whether they intend merely to receive Communion 
or even to celebrate Mass. This is a great liberality, in marked contrast 
with the rarity, until very recent times, of relaxations of the fast for the 
celebrant. 

We have said in the summary that consultation of a confessor is 
necessary in the case of the infirm faithful. As a matter of fact, it is 
fairly certain that this is required only for the faithful, not for the 
priest. True, the terminology of the Instruction is not decisive: “Sacer- 
dotes . . . dispensatione pariter uti possunt” (n. 3), in which “pariter”’ 
could mean under the same conditions just enumerated for the faithful, 
including the approval of a confessor. Similarly, in the Constitution, 
“eadem [ac fidelibus] facultas sacerdotibus infirmis conceditur .. .” 
(n. IL). The ambiguity, in other words, comes precisely from the order 
of the concessions in this part of the documents—first to the faithful, 
then to the priests. In the following category, however, when conces- 
sions are made for those who are otherwise gravely inconvenienced, 
priests are mentioned first and then the faithful. And in this section it 
is clear that consultation of a confessor is required only on the part of 
the faithful. Hence, since the cases are otherwise parallel, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the intention is the same in the uncertain text 
as in the certain, and that this condition is not required, in either case, 
on the part of the priest." 

But this exemption, as in similar references in these documents, 
applies exclusively to priests, and not to deacons or other clerics or 
religious, however familiar they may be with the scope of the law. 

C) Provisions peculiar to the faithful: necessity of consulting a con- 

'8 Cf. Cappello, op. cil., n. 473, 5°. 

“So also Bergh, op. cit., p. 196, note 1; Verhamme, op. cit., p. 84; Mahoney, loc. cit.; 
J. McCarthy, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXIX (Feb., 1953), 148. 
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fessor. Before we can give a consistent answer to certain questions 
relevant to this condition, such as the extent of the obligation, the scope 
of the word “confessor,” and the mode of exercising his counsel, we 
must first determine what precisely is the nature of this intervention 
on his part. 

a) The nature of the confessor’s intervention. The specific question 
here, of course, is whether the act of the confessor is an exercise of 
jurisdiction—concretely, a dispensation or a strict permission (licentia). 
In the first place, it is significant that the term used to describe the 
actual function of the confessor is exclusively “consilium,” which is 
not an act of jurisdiction (Const., I1, V; Imst., 2, 11). Moreover, except 
for the “faculty” of the local ordinaries to permit evening Mass (Const., 
VI; Imst., 11), wherever the words “facultas” or “dispensatio” occur 
in the text, it is clear from the context that they are not used in the 
sense of a power to dispense or of a dispensation obtained from the con- 
fessor. Thus the “‘faculty” conceded to priests who are infirm or otherwise 
inconvenienced (Const., II; Imst., 5) is the freedom to take something 
in the form of medicine or drink—and that without the intervention of 
anyone. Similarly, where the word dispensatio is used in the context of 
consulting a confessor on the part of the infirm, it is not said that a 
dispensation may be granted or obtained but that the faithful cannot 
enjoy it (frui) or use it (wéi) except with the prudent counsel of a 
confessor.* In the parallel passage, regarding the faithful who are 
gravely inconvenienced, the word “dispensation” does not occur at all 
(Imst., 11). In fact, the same expression, ‘“‘dispensatione uti possunt,” 
is used also of the priest (mst., 3) who, as we have seen, is not obliged 
to consult a confessor. Hence the general mention of faculties and 
dispensations (Const., ad fin.; Inst., Prooem.) would refer to faculties 
in the sense of freedoms (or the power of the local ordinaries to permit 
evening Mass) and to dispensations in the broad sense of a dispensation 
contained in the law itself.'* 

Not only is there no evidence in the text to indicate that an act of 

16 “Condiciones, quibus quis dispensatione a lege ieiunii frui possit . .. prudenter a 
confessario perpendendae sunt, neque quisquam sine eius consilio uti potest. Confessarius 
autem suum consilium dare poterit . . .” (Jmst., 2; cf. 11). 

16 Some authors spoke of can. 858, §2 as a “dispensation” granted by the law; cf. 


Matthaeus a Coronata, O.M.C., De sacramentis, I (Turin: Marietti, 1943), n. 320; D. 
Jorio, La comunione agl’infermi (Rome: Pustet, 1931), p. 37. 
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jurisdiction is performed by the confessor, but all the evidence indi- 
cates rather the contrary, that the exceptions are granted immediately 
by the Constitution under the conditions specified therein, while the 
confessor’s function is solely to determine whether or not these con- 
ditions are verified in a given case. The words expressing the various 
privileges are all directly concessive: “sumere possunt” (Const., II, 
Ill, V; Zmst., 1, 4, 6), “sumere licet” (Inst., 9), “facultas conceditur” 
(Const., I), “legislator facultatem [sumendi liquidum] concedere in- 
tendit” (Imst., 5), “Constitutio .. . largitur quidem non paucas facul- 
tates ac dispensationes” (Inst., Prooem.). Another instance is the use 
of the word “‘uti,”’ which supposes a concession already granted, as in 
the Instruction: “iis tantum [concessionibus] uti possunt sacerdotes et 
fideles, qui in peculiaribus versantur condicionibus, de quibus in 
Constitutione cautum est” (Prooem., cf. n. 2). It is significant, too, 
that the concessions are expressed in the same terms for the priest as 
for the faithful; and for the priest, who does not need the advice of a 
confessor, they are surely granted immediately by the Constitution. 
In a word, there is a striking parallel between the terminology of the 
present documents and that of can. 858, § 2, which was commonly 
interpreted as a concession granted by the law itself, the intervention 
of the confessor being required only to pass upon the dispositions of 
the person and (according to some) the verification of the conditions 
in his case.!” 

b) The necessity of the confessor’s intervention. In discussing the 
nature of the confessor’s function, we have observed the general 
similarity between the present concessions and can. 858, § 2, and, in 
particular, the use of the identical phrase, “de prudenti confessarii 


™ Canon 858, §2: “Infirmi tamen qui iam a mense decumbunt sine certa spe ut cito 
convalescant, de prudenti confessarii consilio sanctissimam Eucharistiam sumere possunt 
semel aut bis in hebdomada, etsi aliquam medicinam vel aliquid per modum potus antea 
sumpserint.” Cf. can. 864, §3: ““Perdurante mortis periculo, sanctum Viaticum, secundum 
prudens confessarii consilium, pluries, distinctis diebus, administrari et licet et decet.”’ 
The precise object of this counsel is clarified by the fact that the words “de confessarii 
consilio” in can. 858, §2 are taken from the original concession in the decree Post editum 
of the S. Congregation of the Council, Dec. 7, 1906, when the practice of frequent Commu- 
nion was much more rare and dependent upon one’s confessor than it is today; cf. Fontes 
C. I. C., VI, n. 4331, p. 843. Cf. Decret. S. C. Concilii, Sacra Tridentina synodus, Dec. 20, 
1905, n. 5: “Ut frequens et quotidiana Communio maiori prudentia fiat uberiorique merito 
augeatur, oportet ut confessarii consilium intercedat” (Fontes, VI, n. 4326, pp. 830-31). 
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consilio,” to denote the office he performs. Now in the interpretation 
of these words of the canon there was a very acceptable opinion that, 
since the confessor did not dispense but only judged the dispositions 
of the communicant (or the verification of the conditions), a person 
who was sure of the application of the law and his own dispositions 
could take advantage of the privilege without the necessity of a con- 
fessor’s expressed approval.” 

What one might be tempted to conclude from the parallel, however, 
and relying solely on the text of the Constitution, would be rather 
difficult to reconcile with the clear words of the Instruction of the Holy 
Office, which in both references to this condition explicitly says that 
without the advice of the confessor no one of the faithful may take 
advantage of the concessions (Jmst., 2, 11). On the other hand, from 
what has been said of the non-jurisdictional nature of this intervention 
and the directly concessive character of the grants, it would follow 
that the person who acted without consultation would not violate the 
law of the Eucharistic fast, if in fact his case did come under the 
allowances. For while the requirement might, perhaps, be construed 
as an intrinsic condition (condilio sine qua non), it does not strictly 
demand this interpretation. But it would be at least an act of im- 
prudence (and in a serious matter) if the person were not really quali- 
fied to judge, and in any case apparently a lack of due obedience to 
the Holy See. It does not follow that the fault, in the latter event, 
would be grave in each single instance.'** 

c) The person of the confessor. The use of the term “confessor” 

18 For example, Cappello, of. cit., n. 473, 3°; Matthaeus a Coronata, loc. cit.; E. Rega- 
tillo, S.J., Ius sacramentarium (2nd ed.; Santander: Sal Terrae, 1949), n. 351; T. Iorio, 
S.J., Theologia moralis, III (3rd ed.; Naples: D’Auria, 1947), n. 172. Cf. Vermeersch- 
Creusen, loc. cit.: “ut prudenter agat.”’ Others, without denying the liceity of such a prac- 
tice, simply cite the condition as stated in the canon; e.g., B. Merkelbach, O.P., Summa 
theologiae moralis (3rd ed.; Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1939), III, n. 158; D. Priimmer, 
O.P., Manuale theologiae moralis (10th ed.; Barcelona; Herder, 1946), III, n. 203; H. 
Noldin, S.J.-A. Schmitt, S.J., Summa theologiae moralis, III (25thed.; Innsbruck-Leipzig: 
Rauch, 1938), n. 158. 

18 Fr. Connell, after stating his opinion that the obligation is not grave, draws the 
conclusion that in an extraordinary individual case, if it is impossible to obtain such ad- 
vice, one who is sure of his qualifications might proceed without consultation (op. cil., 
pp. 248, 251). He observes, in fact, that strictly speaking a favorable reply is not required, 
though to act against the confessor’s counsel would ordinarily be rash and imprudent 
(ibid., p. 247). 
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and the statement that his counsel can be given either in the sacra- 
mental or non-sacramental forum might suggest that the priest con- 
sulted, while he need not actually hear the person’s confession, must at 
least have the faculties necessary to do so. Such a necessity could come 
either from the nature of the act itself or from the positive will of the 
legislator. Thus, if the confessor gave a dispensation or performed some 
other act of jurisdiction, or could give his advice only in the sacra- 
mental forum, obviously he would need faculties. But, as we have seen, 
his function is not an act of jurisdiction, and no confession is required 
in this connection. 

Nor does either the text or the context clearly indicate the will of 
the Holy See that only a priest actually possessing faculties should 
suffice. Certainly it is not said explicitly. It might be inferred from the 
word “‘confessarius”; but the term does not necessarily imply a priest 
with faculties in the territory where he acts. A priest with faculties 
somewhere is a confessor. Moreover, there are not lacking parallel 
cases in which the law acknowledges the possession of faculties some- 
where as a sufficient basic qualification for a function to be performed 
elsewhere. Thus, according to some, the possession of faculties to hear 
the confessions of women in some diocese is sufficient basis for becom- 
ing the confessor of gravely sick religious women in even another 
diocese (can. 523), the jurisdiction necessary in this case being supplied 
by the law.’* A much more persuasive example is the faculty of can. 
883, § 1 and the Motu proprio of Dec. 16, 1947, which confer juris- 
diction for the journey (by sea or air) ipso iure upon priests who are 
approved to hear confessions by their own proper (local) ordinary or 
the ordinary of the port where they embark or of any other port along 
the way.” 


® Canon 523: “Religiosae omnes, cum graviter aegrotant, licet mortis periculum absit, 
quemlibet sacerdotem ad mulierum confessiones excipiendas approbatum, etsi non des- 
tinatum religiosis, arcessere possunt eique, perdurante gravi infirmitate, quoties voluerint, 
confiteri ... .”” Cf. R. E. McCormick, Confessors of Religious (Washington, D.C.: Catho- 
lic University of America, 1926), pp. 225-29. Cf. Decret. S. C. Relig., Feb. 3, 1913, n. 15, 
which was the source of can. 523: “‘. . . quemlibet sacerdotem ad confessiones excipiendas 
adprobatum” (AAS, V [1913], 64). 

Canon 883, §1: “Sacerdotes omnes maritimum iter arripientes, dummodo vel a 
proprio Ordinario, vel ab Ordinario portus in quo navim conscendunt, vel etiam ab Or- 
dinario cuiusvis portus interiecti per quem in itinere transeunt, facultatem rite acceperint 
confessiones audiendi, possunt, toto itinere, quorumlibet fidelium secum navigantium 
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That the present documents should use the word “confessarius” 
rather than “sacerdos”’ as in can. 883, § 1 and 523, is not surprising in 
view of its precedents in can. 858, § 2, 864, § 3 and the decrees of 1905 
and 1906, in which, as we have seen, the object of the priest’s counsel 
was the disposition of the penitent, which he would ordinarily know 
from confession." That the purpose is different here, and, specifically, 
that it is primarily to judge rather the conditions of the law than the 
dispositions of the person is evident from the fact that the sacramental 
forum is not required and that otherwise the necessity of such consulta- 
tion (the insistence upon which we have seen) would be meaningless 
in the case of a person who already knew from his confessor that he 
could communicate frequently. In the present documents, therefore, in 
which the purpose is rather to secure the uniform observation of the 
law and avoid excesses, the adoption of the word “‘confessor’’ from the 
earlier texts does not carry the connotation of one actually possessing 
faculties in the place where he gives the advice. 

Neither does the context require that the priest consulted actually 
have faculties to hear the confession of the prospective communicant. 
The Instruction says that he may give the advice in the sacramental or 
non-sacramental forum; it does not say that he must give it in any 
forum. Taking as a basis the situation which will ordinarily obtain, in 
which the priest consulted will have faculties, the Instruction simply 
answers the question which would naturally arise from the reference 
to a confessor: must he give this advice in confession? 

Since, therefore, neither the nature of his act, nor the circumstances 
of it, nor the text or context demands the intervention of a priest 
actually endowed with the faculties of the locality, and the purpose of 
this directive indicates rather the contrary, there is good reason to 
believe that any priest who is an approved confessor to the extent of 





confessiones in navi excipere, quamvis navis in itinere transeat vel etiam aliquandiu con- 
sistat variis in locis diversorum Ordinariorum iurisdictioni subiectis.” Cf. AAS, XL (1948), 
17. 

31 Even in the interpretation of can. 858, §2, some authors held that any approved 
confessor would satisfy the requirement. Thus Vermeersch: “Oportet ut agant secundum 
consilium prudentis confessarii, qualis omnis approbatus censetur” (Theologiae moralis 
principia [3rd ed.; Rome: Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, 1933], IIT, n. 363, 4°). Similarly Rega- 
tillo, Joc. cit. But whether they meant a confessor approved anywhere, or merely that 
one’s own habitual confessor was not required, is not clear. The word “approbatus”’ is 
ambiguous in this context. 
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habitually enjoying some faculties for hearing confessions satisfies this 
condition of the law.?!* 

d) The exercise of the confessor’s intervention. Since at least the 
sacramental forum is not required, the confessor’s approval can be 
given by mail or telephone, or through another. Thus a father could 
consult the confessor about the freedom of his ailing wife or children 
to take medicine before Communion; the Sisters in a hospital could 
consult the chaplain about the same freedom for a patient. 

The question has been raised whether the priest’s advice could be 
given to a group. The objection would be that he could not evaluate 
the condition of grave inconvenience. But this is an objection only to 
the extent that the confessor must determine the subjective incon- 
venience ir each case. In those situations in which the objective hard- 
ship is clearly sufficient and clearly verified in all the members of the 
group, there would be nothing to prevent such a practice; to a group 
of nurses, e.g., with reference to night duty, or to a group of boy scouts 
walking to a distant mass.?!> 

The Instruction expressly states, too, that the advice can be given 
once for all, “‘semel pro semper,” for as long as the conditions of the 
same infirmity last (or, respectively, for the duration of the same cause 
of grave inconvenience) (Jmst., 2, 11). In permitting the approval for 
the duration of the same infirmity or inconvenience, the Instruction 
does not necessarily exclude giving approval for a future recurrence of 
the same infirmity or inconvenience, or even for a definitely fore- 
seeable future occurrence of a different infirmity or inconvenience. 
What is precluded here is the necessity of giving separate approval for 
each Communion on the one hand and, on the other, the extension, by 
the faithful themselves, of an approval given for one case to another 


* Fr. Connell agrees, arguing from the fact that a priest with faculties somewhere is a 
“confessor” and that a passage in “the first English translation” of the Instruction, which 
required that the priest have faculties to hear the person’s confession, does not appear in 
the text of the Acta (op. cit., p. 248). From what document the first English “translation” 
was made is something of a mystery. The phrase in question (and other expressions in the 
first English version) did not even appear in the original Latin or Italian texts of Osservatore 
Romano. 

*b Fr. Conway, who inclines to require subjective hardship in all cases, rejects group 
consultation (op. cit., p. 225). Fr. Connell, who agrees with our position on the sufficiency 
of objective inconveniences, allows advising “at least a small group of persons” when it is 
clear that one of the causes is common to all of the group (op. cit., p. 252). 
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analogous one. Thus, there is nothing to prevent the confessor from 
telling a person who is subject to recurring attacks of asthma, for ex- 
ample, that he can take liquids and medicine whenever these attacks 
occur in the future, or from telling nurses or doctors that when they 
spend the night on duty they may take liquids, or from telling anyone 
he may do the same, if and when he goes to a late or distant Mass. 
The intention of the law, the maintaining of uniformity and avoiding 
of abuses, is attained as long as the confessor is consulted about each 
cause, not necessarily during its actual existence, and no such expres- 
sion as “in singulis casibus” has been employed, as it frequently is in 
the case of dispensations. Hence also, an infirmarian could be informed, 
in the case of an epidemic, for instance, that all those who contract it 
and must take medicine during the night may still receive Communion. 

Finally, there can be no doubt that the person could take the liquids 
or medicine before consulting the confessor, provided the consultation 
precedes the Communion and he is prepared to abide, and does abide, 
by the confessor’s judgment. 


GRAVE INCONVENIENCE 


Even though not infirm, the priest intending to celebrate or the faith- 
ful to communicate, when the circumstance of a late hour, a long 
journey, or heavy work to be performed beforehand would make the 
observance of the complete fast a grave inconvenience, are permitted 
to take non-alcoholic liquid nourishment after midnight. They are not 
allowed solids, not even medicinal, and must observe a complete fast 
(excepting water) of one hour, computed mathematically from the 
beginning of Mass for the priest and from the actual time of Com- 
munion for the faithful. The latter must have the approval of a 
confessor. 

Although, in the documents, the causes of grave inconvenience are 
enumerated separately for the priest and for the faithful, actually the 
three causes—to be understood in an exclusive sense—are the same for 
both classes: a late hour, a long journey, and heavy work. Before we 
discuss them in particular, however, there are again certain notions 
common to all. 

1) Inconvenience. Here we encounter at once the same problem which 
occurred in the case of the infirm. Is it required that the individual 
find it subjectively very difficult to observe the fast? The Instruction 
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reads: “Fideles pariter, qui... ob aliud grave incommodum ieiunium 
eucharisticum servare nequeunt...” (n. 9). For the same reasons 
given above, the same distinction might be applied. That is, there are 
some causes which are absolutely determined in the documents (e.g., 
after nine o’clock) and some which clearly constitute a grave incon- 
venience for the average person. In such cases, the grave inconvenience 
is intrinsic to the situation; it is not necessary to raise the subjective 
question. In other cases, in which the application of the law may not 
be so clear, the subjective element can serve as the determining norm. 

Is it required that the inconvenience be involuntary or inevitable? 
With regard to the priest, both documents have, ‘“‘Sacerdotes, qui. . . 
celebraturi sunt” (Const., III; Imst., 4), and while the Constitution 
says of the faithful, “ob tardiores horas, quibus tantum . . . accedere 
possint, vel ob longinquum iter, quod suscipere debeant”’ (Const., V), 
the Instruction, in the same context, simply says, “Hora tardior, qua 
sacra communio recipitur,” “Longinquum iter peragendum, ut ad 
ecclesiam perveniatur” (Jmst., 10). Hence a priest on a journey or 
unable to sleep at night could freely put off the time of his Mass till 
after nine o’clock and take non-alcoholic liquids during the night or in 
the early morning, up to an hour before Mass. The faithful, going on a 
voluntary pilgrimage or to some special group-Communion (Knights of 
Columbus, Boy Scouts, etc.) at the required distance, could take 
advantage of the same privilege.” 

2) The concession: liquids. Liquids, in this context, will be inter- 
preted precisely as above. And here, since no solids are allowed, there 
may be occasion for the opinion cited there on the matter of lozenges 
and the partial dissolution of pills or powders in water. Alcoholic 
liquids are again excluded, from midnight. 

3) The condition: consultation of a confessor. Here, as above, this 

* So also Bergh, op. cit., p. 197. The privilege formerly obtaining in France had, in this 
respect, “when [priests or faithful] have to make a long trip to reach the nearest church” 
(T. L. Bouscaren, S.J., Canon Law Digest, Supplement [Milwaukee: Bruce, 1949], p. 132). 
But in 1952 a similar indult was granted to the ordinaries of Belgium to permit the use of 
liquids to the faithful, on Sundays and holydays of obligation, when communicating after 
nine o’clock whether by reason of weariness from labor or for other motives. The text of the 
communication reads: ““Concedimus ut fideles qui, diebus dominicis et festis de praecepto, 
ob laboris defatigationem vel alia ob motiva post horam nonam matutinam ad Sacram 
Synaxim accedunt, quemvis potum, excepto potu alcoholico, sumere valeant....” P. 


Theeuws, commenting on the indult, observes that any reason would suffice—“simplex 
propositum edormiendi’”’ (Collectanea Mechliniensia, XX XVIII [Jan., 1953], 61-62). 
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consultation is required only on the part of the faithful, and the func- 
tion, necessity, person of the confessor, and manner of exercising his 
intervention would be the same as there. 

4) The limitation: one hour of total abstinence. The present privilege, 
unlike that of the infirm, requires a total abstinence for one hour 
(except, of course, from water, which does not at any time break the 
fast). For the priest the hour is computed from the beginning of Mass 
(“Introibo ad altare Dei’”’), for the faithful from the actual time of 
Communion, as appears from the distinctive manner of expressing the 
respective cases. Thus, for the priest: “antequam sacris operentur” 
(Const., V), “ante Missae celebrationem”’ (Jns#., 6). And for the faith- 
ful: “antequam Angelico enutriantur Pane’’ (Comst., V), “ante sacrae 
communionis receptionem’”’ (Jnst., 9). This will obviously make a con- 
siderable difference if the person is going to receive before or after Mass, 
or at the usual time in the course of a long Sunday Mass. 

This calculation of the time backward from the more variable 
terminus ad quem rather than forward from a fixed terminus a quo, as 
in the fast from midnight, raises the rather delicate problem of the 
application of the law when there has been a miscalculation. For the 
priest, who can easily fill out the hour by delaying the Mass for a few 
minutes, there is no great difficulty. For the faithful, however, there 
may easily be, if the Communion time comes a little earlier than 
expected. Certainly it is common doctrine today that the fast from 
midnight must be calculated mathematically rather than morally, and 
that it admits no parvity of matter. It would be serious knowingly to 
communicate after having taken food or drink even five minutes past 
the latest midnight. And since our first principle is that the law of 
the Eucharistic fast remains just as it was except to the extent that 
it is expressly modified, and there is no suggestion that the hour in 
question is “about”’ or “approximately” an hour, the conclusion would 
be that one who has miscalculated by even a small amount of time is 
prevented from Communion, unless he can obtain it later. Moreover, 
the use of the word “saltem” (“‘saltem per spatium unius horae”; 
Const., III, V) indicates that a full hour is the minimum and that any 
variation must be on the side of more, rather than less.” 


% It might appear that the same inflexible norm by which we compute the fast from 
midnight cannot properly apply here, precisely because the calculation depends upon a 
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The liquids need not be taken after rising in the morning. They may 
be taken any time up to the one-hour limit. Hence one who is saying a 
late Mass, or receiving at it, and wishes to stay up late and rise just 
before Mass, could take non-alcoholic liquids after midnight before 
retiring. 

A) The late hour. The first cause enumerated for both priests and 
faithful is the late hour of Mass or Communion. While the Consti- 
tution uses the same undetermined expression, “‘tardioribus horis,” in 
both cases (Const., III, V), there is a significant difference in the re- 
spective explanations of the Instruction. 

1) The priest. For the priest the hour is absolutely assigned in the 
Instruction as after nine o’clock (Jnst., 4). Surely a Mass beginning at 
nine o’clock would satisfy the condition. Nor is there the same reason 
here for insisting on the strict mathematical computation of the time 
as in the question of the full hour of fast. That insistence was based on 
the fact that the hour was definitely assigned and that the time of the 
fast is always computed mathematically. Here we are not considering 
the fast but the time of the beginning of Mass, which is assigned in the 
Constitution only indefinitely, “tardioribus horis.” Supposing, there- 
fore, that the priest has been fasting for a full mathematical hour, he 
would not be prevented by that argument from beginning Mass a 
minute or two before nine.?** 

It often happens that a priest must say an eight and nine o’clock 
Mass on Sundays or holydays of obligation. Since he is going to cele- 
brate after nine o’clock, he should enjoy the privilege of taking liquids 
up to an hour before. He can not take them after the eight o’clock 
Mass, of course, but he could take them after midnight till seven 
o’clock. 

2) The faithful. Whereas, in the case of the priest, the late hour is 
expressly defined in the Instruction as nine o’clock, no absolute determi- 
nation of time is given for the faithful. By way of specification, only 





very variable term, the determination of which—unlike the moment of midnight—one 
cannot know exactly at the time when he must begin to compute. Hence, the argument 
would be, we do not simply have the same law, unmodified in this respect, but a whole new 
situation to interpret. Even so, however, the common interpretation of the hours in similar 
indults of recent times seems to have understood a mathematically complete hour. 

% The same could be said of the assignment of four o’clock as the earliest time for the 
evening Masses of Section IV. Fr. Connell, however, thinks that in both these cases the 
hours must be filled out mathematically, just as the hours of the fast (op. cit., p. 245). 
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two examples are given: the case of the people who have a priest to say 
Mass only in the later hours of the morning (“serioribus horis”’), as is 
true of many auxiliary and mission churches, and the children for 
whom it is a grave inconvenience to go to church, return home for 
breakfast, and then go off again to school (Jmst., 10, 6). That these are 
only examples is clear from the use of the words “causae” (Inst., 10) 
rather than casus, and “etc.,” indicating that there are other possible 
verifications of the same cause. 

Presumably the reason why the Sacred Congregation did not specify 
an absolute hour for the faithful as for the priest (as was done in 
the indult granted to France in 1947, where nine o’clock was assigned 
as the late hour for both priest and people), was to indicate that the 
hour may also be relatively late, even though earlier than nine o’clock— 
as it ordinarily would be in the case of the children. This, however, 
does not exclude the application of the nine o’clock norm in the first 
example given in the text, as an interpretation of “serioribus horis,” 
particularly since the expression of the Constitution, “tardioribus 
horis,” is the same for both priests and people, and on the analogy of 
the French indult.** 

The second example given by the Instruction is the case of school 
children for whom it is very difficult to make the trip to church and 
back for rreakfast before setting out for school. This can hardly mean 
that the concession of liquids obtains only in the supposition that they 
actually do not return home for breakfast. To have only a glass of milk 
or an eggnog from seven o’clock till noon would be quite a hardship 
for a child. The text says, “nimis grave est” (Jmst., 10), “perdifficile 
est” (Const., p. 20), not “esset”; and the wording in the Constitution 
seems rather to take it for granted that they do return home for break- 
fast: “‘. .. perdifficile interdum iisdem [parvulis] est, antequam ad 
scholam se conferant, sacras adire aedes ibique sese Angelico enutrire 
Pane, postea vero domum redire ut necessarium suscipiant nutri- 
mentum” (p. 20). The intention of the grant, therefore, would be to 
mitigate somewhat the peculiar difficulty of weekday Communion for 
those who must start out on their day without the opportunity to re- 


* Bouscaren, loc. cit. The Belgian indult of 1952 also specified nine o’clock for the 
faithful. See above, note 22. 
*5 So also McCarthy, op. cit., p. 149; Connell, of. cit., p. 251, note 19. 
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cover from that strain which is always present in having to perform 
any notable activity on an empty stomach. Hence it supposes some 
distance from the church, and yet not so far as to come under the next 
heading of a Jong journey. This would be verified if the child had a ten- 
to-fifteen-minute walk (each way), according to his age and health. 

And since the case of the children is given only as an example of an 
inconvenience which is common also to older students and even to 
working men and girls, there is no reason why the same privilege should 
not be allowed to them in the same circumstances. 

The fact that the example of the children is given under the cause 
of a late hour, rather than under some other form of inconvenience, 
indicates, as has been observed, that the hour can be considered rela- 
tively late—late, that is, in the sense that it will be a long time between 
the hour of rising and the first opportunity to take substantial nourish- 
ment. It would follow that others also, who may have an hour or two 
of various duties to attend to after Mass before returning home for 
breakfast, or even those who are awake definitively some hours before 
the earliest Mass, could be permitted to take something in the form of 
non-alcoholic drink.** Similarly, if the hours of wakefulness preceded 
sleep, as with one who could not sleep without the aid of hot chocolate 
or something—for whom even the earliest Mass is very late and the 
complete fast very long and difficult—perhaps the same indulgence 
might be allowed. 

If the same liberality of a relative norm has not been granted to the 
priest who is to celebrate, it could be explained by the fact that the 
fast of the celebrant has always been more strictly required and less 
readily relaxed. It does not seem impossible, however, that the general 
parity of the privileges and, in particular, the Constitution’s use of the 
identical terms in this context—“tardioribus horis’—for both priests 
and people, might permit a similar interpretation.?’ 

B) A long journey. For both priests and faithful the long journey 
to the place of celebration or Communion has been interpreted by the 

*6 Fr. Conway, while he does not give this case, agrees that the criterion is the length 
of the fasting period (op. cit., p. 228). 

™ Fr. Mahoney observes that the priests of a cathedral or college who are present at 
the nocturnal celebration of the Easter vigil could take a drink up to one hour before their 


morning celebration; presumably under the title of a late hour, though this is not stated 
(op. cit., p. 165). 
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Instruction as two kilometers on foot and proportionately longer by 
vehicle (according to the various modes of travel), taking into con- 
sideration also difficulties arising from the conditions of the trip or of 
the person (Jmst., 4, 10 c). 

The two-kilometer walk (which, it is clear, refers to the distance 
one way) would be, in our system, just about a mile and a quarter. In 
estimating the proportionately longer journey by vehicle, evidently 
that which should be common or equal on both sides of the equation 
is the element of inconvenience; the cause here is the inconvenience 
of a long journey. We want, therefore, a journey which will involve 
about the same hardship by vehicle as the mile and a quarter on foot. 
Obviously, it will not do either to take the distance one would cover 
by car in the same time or to double the mile and a quarter. If, however, 
we double the #ime—for which there is some precedent in the calcu- 
lation of the distance one must travel to fulfil his obligation of Sunday 
Mass—we will have a reasonably equal inconvenience. Assuming, there- 
fore, that a walk of a mile and a quarter will take from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, the proportionate journey by vehicle will be a trip of 
thirty to forty minutes. And since the Instruction explicitly indicates a 
variation according to the type of vehicle (“pro variis vehiculis ad- 
hibitis”), we may say about forty minutes by car, thirty by bus or 
trolley.* 

In either case, however, the distance may be less according to par- 
ticular circumstances of age, health, weather, condition of the roads, 
and so on. 

C) Heavy work. The third cause enumerated in the documents, 
difficult labor to be performed before the celebration of Mass or re- 
ception of Communion, is presented differently for priests and faithful. 

1) The priest. In the case of the priest this must be heavy work of 
the sacred ministry: “post gravem sacri ministerii laborem’’ (Const., 
III). The gravity of the work, however, can be estimated not only in- 
tensively but extensively too. For the Instruction illustrates the re- 
quirement with the words, “‘v. gr. iam a summo mane seu per longum 
tempus” (n. 4). Here, too, it will be pertinent to recall the distinction 
between the absolute and relative, or subjective, criteria. Certainly 


% Fr. Connell suggests fifteen to twenty miles by car (op. cit., p. 249), Fr. McCarthy 
twenty miles by car, four or five by bicycle (op. cit., p. 229). 
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the necessity of conducting a Sunday-school class or teaching catechism 
in the school (the privilege applies on any day), hearing confessions for 
a half-hour before Mass, bringing Communion to the homes of the 
sick, preaching even a short sermon at several Masses, acting as one 
of the ministers in the services of Holy Saturday inornirg, would all 
be heavy work for the average priest. For many others the necessity 
of performing baptisms before Mass, or binating with a sermon at the 
first Mass, or of preaching a fairly long sermon before Mass or at the 
Mass before their own, would also verify the conditior.. 

2) The faithful. As in the case of the late hour, the Instruction here 
furnishes only a sampling of situations, “labor debilitans,” for which 
the privilege is intended (n. 10, a). 

a) People who work day and night shifts alternately (per vices) in 
factories, transportation, dock-work, or other public service, such as 
police, firemen, etc. The enumeration is not intended to be complete. 
It would include anyone who works a night shift—for example, four to 
twelve or twelve to eight— at least for those periods while he is actually 
working either of such shifts.” 

b) People who are awake through the night out of duty or charity, 
such as infirmarians or night-watchmen. It is not required that the 
night work be habitual or that it be assigned. Nurses and other hospital 
personnel on duty, or anyone voluntarily passing a night with a sick 
person or in plane-spotting, would clearly qualify. 

That only liquids are allowed in (a) and (6) agrees with the terms in 
which the faculties for dispensing night-workers were renewed in 1952; 
that is, without the earlier concessions of solid food up to four hours 
before Communion.*° 

c) Housewives or pregnant women who have to attend to household 
duties for a long time before going to church. The most common case, 
of course, would be preparing breakfast for the family and getting the 

*® The Constitution, in the descriptive part, says: “Ac praeterea . . . saepissime con- 
tingit ut opifices . . . alternis iteratisque laboris vicibus occupentur, ita quidem ut debili- 
tatae eorum vires eos interdum compellere possint ad aliquid nutrimenti accipiendum . . .” 
(p. 19). “Debilitatae vires” suggests an habitual state resulting from such shift work 
(which is true in fact) which might justify taking nourishment even when not actually on 
a night shift. But the heading of the Instruction reads more explicitly, “Labor debilitans 
ante sacram communionem susceptus” (n. 10). A notable weakness, however, could place 


them in the category of infirm. 
*® The text of the renewal is published in Jurist, XII (1952), 366-67. 
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children ready for school. But other situations may easily occur, in 
which an hour or so of cleaning, laundry, baking, etc., might be indi- 
cated at that time. 

And since the paragraph again concludes with the words “and so 
forth,” it is clear that while the causes of inconvenience (“hora,” 
“iter,” “labor’’) are exclusive, the cases cited as examples are not. Thus, 
for instance, a man who has hard work of an hour or so before Mass 
would be as eligible for the privilege as the housewife in (c); doctors, 
volunteer firemen, off-duty police or detectives, electric and telephone 
linemen etc., who are called out for a few hours at night, would qualify 
with the night-watchmen of paragraph (0). And so on. 


EVENING MASS 


In the final section of the Constitution, the faculty is given to local 
ordinaries to permit, for certain reasons and on stated occasions, the 
celebration of Mass, at which the faithful are free to communicate, in 
the early evening hours. The fast prescribed for both priest and people, 
without the need of consulting a confessor, is an abstinence from solids 
for three hours, from alcoholic drinks (except those permitted at meal 
time) from the preceding midnight, and from other liquids (except 
water) for one hour. This time is to be computed by the priest from the 
beginning of Mass, by the faithful from the actual time of Com- 
munion (Const., VI). 

1) Causes. Although the documents speak of the “necessity” of 
evening Mass (“si rerum adiuncta id necessario postulant’’), it is evi- 
dent from the context and examples that the necessity envisioned 
regards not the Mass itself but the hour at which it is held. It includes, 
therefore, not only Masses to provide for Sunday and holyday obliga- 
tions, but also Masses of convenience for other special groups who 
could gather for such a Mass only in the evening, as for a C.Y.O. 
convention, or for meetings of Catholic lawyers, policemen, labor 
unions, etc. In this connection it may be observed that the meeting 
itself does not have to be of a religious nature. 

Such a necessity is always present on holydays of obligation, as there 
are always some who cannot go to Mass in the morning. Hence the 
faculty could always be used on those days. This implies that the 


3 On this point the Constitution reads: “‘. . . ut religiosae celebrationes vel coetus de re 
sociali habendos participent . . .” (p. 20). 
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obligation can be satisfied at these Masses. And since no limitation is 
expressed, it would be fulfilled also by those whose attendance at that 
time is not strictly necessary. 

2) The day. Apart from mission territories—that is, territories sub- 
ject to the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda**—in which the evening 
Mass can be permitted every day, the occasions are exclusively enumer- 
ated in the documents. (a) Sundays and holydays of obligation. The 
text, “ad normam canonis 1247, § 1” (Jmst., 12), indicates that this 
includes also those days which by privilege are not observed as days of 
obligation in particular territories.** (6) Suppressed holydays of obliga- 
tion. That is, the twenty-six days enumerated in the index of the S. 
Congregation of the Council, Dec. 28, 1919. (c) The first Friday of 
each month. (d) Other solemnities, religious or civic, which are cele- 
brated with a great concourse of people; for example, St. Patrick’s Day, 
Independence Day. (e) One additional day of each week, if the good of 
some particular class of persons requires it. 

3) The hour. The documents specify that the Mass may not begin 
earlier than four o’clock in the afternoon. How much later it may begin 
is not indicated. Since it is an “evening’”’ Mass, rather than nocturnal, 
the limit of the military faculty, half-past seven o’clock, might serve 
as a directive norm.*4* 

4) The reception of Communion. Regarding the reception of Holy 
Communion at these Masses, the following brief observations will 
suffice. (2) According to the principle of canon 846, § 1, Communion 
may be distributed not only during the Masses but also, if the Mass is 
not solemn or sung, immediately before or after.**® (b) No permission 

® Const., VI: “in territoriis missionum”; cf. Inst., 16: “ubi .. . ius missionum viget.”’ 

® For the United States, the feasts of the Epiphany, Corpus Christi, St. Joseph (March 
19th), and Sts. Peter and Paul. 

* AAS, XII (1920), 42-43. The days are the Monday and Tuesday of the octaves of 
Easter and Pentecost, the Finding of the Holy Cross, the feasts of the Purification, An- 
nuntiation, and Nativity of our Lady, the Dedication of St. Michael, the Nativity of St. 
John the Baptist, the feasts of all the apostles, the Holy Innocents, St. Stephen, St. Lau- 
rence, St. Sylvester, St. Ann, and the patron of the realm and of the place. The “patron 
of the place,” in this context, refers not to every titular saint but to a patron canonically 
chosen with the consent of the people, clergy, and ordinary, and approved as such by 
Apostolic indult (cf. can. 1278; Decreta authentica C. S. Rituum, I, n. 526). 

«Fr. Connell suggests eight or half-past eight o’clock as the latest (of. cif., p. 252). 

“> A “private” Mass in can. 846, §1 is interpreted in a liturgical sense, as opposed to a 
Mass which is solemn or sung (cantata) or conventual (cf. Decreta authentica C. S. Rituum, 
VI, n. 4177, ad III; Cappello, of. cit., n. 299, 2°), rather than in the juridical sense (as 
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or consultation of a confessor is required either to receive at these 
Masses or to observe the fast peculiar to such reception; and others 
besides those for whom the Mass is primarily intended may freely 
receive at it (Jmst., 15). (c) It is supposed, however, that the faithful 
who communicate have not already received on the same day (can. 
857; Inst., 14), and that the celebrant has not already said Mass, unless 
he has the necessary faculty for bination or trination, in which case 
the afternoon Mass is to be computed as one of the two or three (can. 
806; Imst., 14). 

5) The fast. In general, the designation of time regards the duration 
of the abstinence (not the time at which one may begin to eat or drink) 
and is to be computed, for the priest, from the beginning of Mass, for 
the faithful from the time of Communion: “ante Missae vel com- 
munionis initium” (Jmst., 13). In particular: (a) Non-alcoholic liquids 
may be taken without limit of quantity or frequency up to one hour 
before Mass or Communion. (0) Solid food may be taken without 
limit of quantity or frequency up to three hours before Mass or Com- 
munion. (c) Alcoholic drinks, except those allowed at meal time, are 
excluded from midnight. The exclusion will extend to drinks of even 
low alcoholic percentage (such as beer, diluted wine), as appears from 
the absolute terms of the text: “excluditur omne alcoholicorum genus” 
(Inst., 13) and from their explicit concession at meal time.** Together 
with a meal, however, it is allowed to take, with becoming moderation 
(congrua moderatione), those light alcoholic beverages which are cus- 
tomary at table—beer, ale, porter, wine—but not spiritous liquors, 
such as cordials or cocktails of whiskey, gin, or brandy. But a highball, 
diluted to the alcoholic level of an ordinary table-wine, might be per- 
mitted. By a meal (comestio) in this context, the Instruction 
undoubtedly means one of the commonly accepted meals of the day, 
not including mid-morning snacks; but the concession would apply as 
well to a light lunch as to a dinner. 





opposed to a Mass affixed by law to some public office—concretely, the parochial, capitular, 
or conventual Mass) as “private Mass” is more commonly understood, with a view to the 
usage ot different time-systems, in can. 33, §1 (cf., e.g., Vermeersch—Creusen, Epitome, | 
[7th ed.; 1949], n. 148; A. Van Hove, De /emporis supputatione [Commentarium Lovaniense, 
Vol. I, Tom. III; Mechlin: Dessain, 1933], n. 290; etc.). 

36 So also Bergh, op. cil., p. 196. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the concluding paragraphs the documents determined the date 
from which the new discipline was to obtain, its effect upon previous 
privileges, and certain norms for its execution. 

1. The new law is in effect from the date of its promulgation in 
Acta apostolicae sedis. The date affixed to the Acta is Jan. 16, 1953. 
This explicit provision obviated the necessity of discussing the opinion 
of Vermeersch and others that one may take advantage of a purely 
permissive law, by a sort of epikeia, without awaiting the completion 
of the three months’ vacatio.** 

2. From the same date all previous faculties, privileges, and dispen- 
sations with regard to the Eucharistic fast, whether territorial or 
personal, are abrogated (Jmst., 18). The restored Vigil of Easter, how- 
ever, even when it is permitted to begin the ceremonies as early as 
eight o’clock, is not an evening Mass in the sense of the present legisla- 
tion, and the fast prescribed on that occasion is not a faculty 
or privilege in the sense of the present abrogation. Presumably, there- 
fore, the restored vigil will keep its own proper norms of a fast from 
ten o’clock when the services are held at the normal time (with Mass 
beginning about midnight) and from seven o’clock when the ceremonies 
begin at eight.*” 

3. Both documents conclude with a commission to the local ordi- 
naries and to all priests; to the ordinaries, in particular, to watch over 
the execution of the new discipline, preventing abuses and securing a 
uniform observance; to the ordinaries and priests, to promote, by 
recommending compensatory acts of piety and penance and the fre- 
quentation of Mass and Holy Communion, that spiritual profit which 
was the objective intended by His Holiness as the fruit of this historic 
Constitution. 

%* A. Vermeersch, Theologiae moralis princi pia, I, n. 157. So also F. M. Cappello, Summa 
iuris canonici, I (4th ed.; Rome: Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, 1945), n. 71; L. Rodrigo, S.J., 
Tractatus de legibus (Praelectiones Theologico-Morales Comillenses, II; Santander: Sal 
Terrae, 1944), n. 219, b; G. Michiels, O.F.M.Cap., Normae generales iuris canonici (2nd 
ed.; Tournai: Desclée, 1949), I, 287, note 4; E. Regatillo, Institutiones iuris canonici 
(2nd ed.; Santander: Sal Terrae, 1946), I, n. 60. Contra: A. Van Hove, De legibus ecclesias- 
licis (Commentarium Lovaniense, Vol. I, Tom. II; 1930), n. 131; J. Creusen, Epitome, I, 
n. 86. 


* Cf. AAS, XLIV (1952), 52. Fr. Mahoney, however, is of the opinion that in the latter 
case the fast would be as prescribed in the new rules for evening Mass (op. cit., p. 165). 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
SANCTIFYING GRACE AND THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


During these last few years,’ speculative theology on sanctifying grace 
has mostly centered upon the mystery of the divine inhabitation in the 
souls of the just, and upon the connected questions—created and uncreated 
grace, appropriation, divinization, and divine sonship. By reviewing, there- 
fore, current theology on the divine indwelling we necessarily touch on most 
of what has been written recently on sanctifying grace. 


BACKGROUND OF OPINIONS 


The proper setting in which to envisage and understand contemporary 
theology on the divine indwelling is outlined in A. Michel’s article on the 
inhabitation of the Persons of the Trinity in the just soul, in the Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique. It was published in 1949, but its survey of 
theories and opinions stops before the years we are reviewing. Michel groups 
the solutions given to the question of what the indwelling adds to God’s 
natural presence in creatures under three headings: (1) unsatisfactory an- 
swers, which leave out an element of the problem, are those which conceive 
the inhabitation either without a created grace (Peter Lombard), or—the 
other extreme—only with created grace (Ripalda, Viva, Vasquez); (2) solu- 
tions which hold a substantial presence of the divine Persons, as Scripture 
and tradition clearly demand, and which explain this presence either by 
way of knowledge and love (St. Thomas, Terrien, Froget), or as an objec- 
tive indwelling by way of some sort of experimental knowledge (John of 
St. Thomas, Gardeil), or as a substantial presence on the ontological plane 
(St. Bonaventure, Lessius, Galtier); (3) explanations which establish a 
special presence of the Holy Spirit, not only by appropriation (as is com- 
monly done) but as a property of the Third Person (Petau, Scheeben, de 
Régnon, Waffelaert). 

Another more elaborate and systematic survey of recent theology on the 
inhabitation is presented in the first and second section of F. J. Triitsch’s 
doctoral thesis, SS. trinitatis inhabitatio apud theologos recentiores.* His classi- 
fication of recent theories differs from Michel’s. Contemporary theology on 
the inhabitation can be grouped in two main classes of opinions. The first 


'! This survey is limited, with but rare exceptions, to the post-war years 1945-51. 

2A. Michel, “Trinité (Missions et habitation des personnes de la),” DTC, XV, 2 
(Paris, 1950), 1830-55. 

* Trent, 1949; the work was actually written in 1946. 
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looks for an explanation in God’s presence as principle of the supernatural 
life; the other considers His presence as term or object of it. 

The first class comprises three sub-groups. (1) One group considers God 
as efficient cause of sanctifying grace, and this efficient causality explains 
His special presence in the inhabitation, either by itself alone (as Vasquez 
thought, but hardly anyone today), or as a partial principle of explanation 
together with God’s presence of immensity (so, after John of St. Thomas 
and Gardeil, who presupposed it to objective presence, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Elfes, Lange, Koenig, and others), or by the special way of efficient causality 
proper to the production of grace, namely, such as involves immediate pres- 
ence of the divine Persons (Galtier, Retailleau, Dumont, e/ a/.). (2) Another 
group explains the inhabitation by exemplary causality, that is, through 
assimilation or a divine operation that is formally assimilating the just soul 
to God (Galtier, Joret, Chambat, Martinez, Gomez, Rudloff), either under 
the aspect of nature (Gardeil), or of deity (Retailleau, Garrigou-Lagrange), 
or of Trinity (Galtier, Chambat). (3) A third group considers quasi-formal 
causality as the explanation of the divine indwelling (de la Taille, K. Rah- 
ner). The second class of explanations of the divine inhabitation, in the 
Suarezian line of thought, considers God’s objective presence through knowl- 
edge and love as the reason of His indwelling in a special manner (Froget, 
Pesch, Gardeil, Garrigou-Lagrange, Lange, Delaye, Rudloff, Retailleau, 
Menendez-Reigada). 

As is apparent from this tableau of opinions, many authors unite more 
than one opinion in an explanation of their own. Triitsch himself seeks to 
synthesize the two general tendencies and formulates his thesis as follows. 
God’s indwelling is His union with the just soul by which one principle of 
life is constituted accidentally, that is, a new life is added by way of acci- 
dent to an already established substance. In that union God joins Himself 
to the soul as actuating act: He actuates in a created and accidental manner 
the substance of the soul, ontologically and in view of knowledge and love 
(this should be understood after the analogy of the species impressa). For 
that reason the indwelling is also a union by way of habitual object. The 
aspect of object must be considered as a formal element in the indwelling, 
because it ultimately specifies even the ontological union, or the union by 
way of principle of the supernatural life. This ontological union cannot be 
determined accurately unless one refers to the aspect of object. Hence, if 
we speak formally, we may retain the classical formula: God inhabits the 
just man as object of habitual knowledge and love, “sicut cognitum in 
cognoscente et amatum in amante” (p. 137). 
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Against this background of opinions current theology reveals a desire to 
seize the speciality of God’s presence in the soul through grace and mani- 
fests some sort of dissatisfaction with the appropriation theory.‘ This desire 
and this dissatisfaction are apparently inspired by the thirst for realism and 
the aversion to nominalism which are characteristic of our time. Though a 
number of the studies we have to review are on the face of them historical 
and endeavor to detect and state the teaching either of the Fathers or of 
the Common Doctor, yet under this historical garb hides more often than 
not the hardly veiled doctrinal stand of their authors. 

In the study of the divine indwelling, as pointed out elsewhere,’ two 
questions are to be distinguished. First, what is it that constitutes the 
speciality of the divine presence in the inhabitation? Second, is that pres- 
ence proper to one or peculiar to each or common to all of the three Divine 
Persons? In other words, are there or are there not special relations of the 
just soul to each of the Divine Persons? Or can these relations be explained 
simply only by appropriation? Both of these questions are controverted in 
contemporary theology.® 


DOM CHAMBAT’S THOMISTIC VIEW 


A first elaborate study of the divine indwelling, mentioned by Michel 
and Triitsch, is that of Dom L. Chambat.’ It presents itself as a study of 
St. Thomas’ teaching on the missions of the Divine Persons. Primarily it 
studies the first of the two above-mentioned questions, concerning the for- 
mal constituent of the special divine presence called inhabitation.* Second- 


4 The desire and the dissatisfaction do not date from today. Petau and de Régnon 
have always had their admirers, some hesitant, others more daring; cf. H. Schauf, Die 
Einwohnung des hi. Geistes: Die Lehre von der nichtappropriierten Einwohnung des hl. 
Geistes als Beitrag zur Theologiegeschichle des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der beiden Theologen Carl Passaglia und Clemens Schrader (Freiburg i 
B., 1941), and the review by J. Bittremieux in Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XIX 
(1942), 147-49. 

5 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XIII (1952), 33. 

*It may be well to note that the question of these special relations to the Persons is 
freely discussed among Catholic theologians; the magisterium has not made any pro- 
nouncement in the matter; cf. Pius Papa XII, De mystico Iesu Christi corpore deque 
nostra in eo cum Christo coniunctione: ““Mystici corporis Christi,’ ed. S. Tromp, S.J. 
(Pont. Univ. Gregor., Textus et documenta, ser. theol., XX VI; Rome, 1946), p. 115. 

7 Lucien Chambat, O.S.B., Présence ef union: Les missions des personnes de la sainle 
trinité selon saint Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: Abbaye de saint Wandrille, 1945). 

8 The same problem was studied by J. F. Sagiiés, S.J., “El modo de inhabitacién del 
Espiritu Santo segin Santo Tomas de Aquino,” Miscelénea Comillas, II (1944), 159-301. 
Sagiiés distinguishes in the inhabitation a dynamic presence, distinct from that by way 
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arily it touches on the question of special relations to each of the Divine 
Persons. Its main conclusions are to some extent a trial-synthesis of the 
views of Gardeil and Galtier. The mission of the Divine Persons terminates 
in their inhabitation in the just souls (common teaching). This inhabitation 
is nothing else than the presence of the Divine Persons as efficient and exem- 
plary cause of sanctifying grace (Galtier). That presence manifests in some 
way the Divine Persons, who become the object of knowledge and love 
(Gardeil, but with the modification that the manifestation does not consti- 
tute their presence, against Gardeil). The Divine Persons are present or 
represented in sanctifying grace before any act of knowledge or love on the 
part of the justified soul by the mere fact that they are apt to be known 
and loved. The indwelling is an ontological fact before being a psychological 
one; it is a presence before being a union. 

Chambat traces this idea of St. Thomas concerning the indwelling to the 
sources, in Scripture, St. Augustine, St. Albert the Great. In all of these he 
finds a distinction between the presence of the Divine Persons and the 
manifestation of that presence. St. Thomas synthesized their data in a 
doctrine that is substantially the same from his first to his last works. In 
the Commentary on the Sentences (I, dist. 14-18) in a firmly structured 
treatise he shows that the missions “‘are characterized by the coming and 
the presence in creatures of the Persons, both as exemplary and efficient 
cause; exemplarity explains our assimilation to them, efficiency their real 
presence” (p. 113). The mission terminates in a quasi-experimental knowl- 
edge or enjoying love of them, which regards their presence and assimilat- 
ing action (p. 107). In dist. 37, q. 1, a. 2, the teaching is not different: 
presence follows on causality, while union in knowledge and love only mani- 
fests their presence (cf. p. 127 f.). The Summa contra gentiles (IV, 21) teaches 
the same but specifies the exemplary causality proper to each Person: 
efficient causality common to the three determines their presence in the 








of immensity, by which grace is produced, and the objective presence which properly 
constitutes the inhabitation and for which grace is the proximate disposition. The latter 
is a substantial presence. Why? Because grace is the beginning of glory. How is this? 
By charity, which establishes friendship between God and man, based on a sharing in 
beatitude, and thus renders God present as object of fruition; by faith and wisdom, a 
matrimonial bond between the soul and God. This can be expressed by saying that the 
Holy Spirit inhabits the soul ad fructum imperfectum, and more particularly sicut cognitum 
in cognoscente el amatum in amante, by habitual knowledge and love, or also by a quasi 
experimental knowledge. Sagiiés thus reconciles different ways of presenting St. Thomas’ 
conception. He insists on showing that the objective presence entails a subjective presence, 
both in grace and in glory. But he leaves undecided the reason of this connection: whether 
of its nature or by a divine gift—“por su naturaleza o por concesién de Dios” (p. 189). 
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soul; exemplary causality particular to each Person is the principle of assim- 
ilation. Their presence as object of knowledge and love is determined as 
follows: the object is in the intellect as similitude and in the will by way of 
impulse or tendency (p. 146). This prepares the teaching of the Summa 
theologica (I, q. 43), which insists more on the presence of the Persons as 
object of knowledge and love but does not neglect their presence as efficient 
and exemplary cause (p. 168). Assimilation to the Persons is by appropria- 
tion, that is, through the mediation of the essential attributes of wisdom 
and love (p. 174). Yet, because of this special exemplary causality of each 
of the Persons, we enter through grace into special relations with them 
(p. 201); we participate in the trinitarian life. 

Dom Chambat’s study is no doubt a reaction against Gardeil’s explana- 
tion of the divine indwelling (which reduces it to the intentional order?), 
though he accepts from Gardeil’s view what he deems “union” adds to 
“presence.” It is also apparently inspired by the desire to go beyond the 
appropriation theory and to find room for special relations to the three 
Divine Persons; yet his stand does not seem to be very definite. 

His work met with both criticism and approval. Criticism came especially 
from the Dominican side, which refuses his interpretation of St. Thomas, 
and generally defends Gardeil’s position. Thus Guérard des Lauriers, J. M. 
Egan, and H. Dondaine,* for different reasons: either because Chambat’s 
exegesis of J Sent., d. 37, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m seems faulty (Guérard); or because 
he seems wrongly to understand exemplary causality, which is not an action, 
or the divine missions which terminate with the Persons, not at the gifts 
(Egan); or because he fails to grasp correctly the tension that exists be- 
tween the two views: assimilation, and presence as object of knowledge and 
love; the latter, Gardeil rightly says, is properly the reason of the super- 
natural presence (Dondaine). This last critic proposes an illuminating 
remark. The presence by way of object is implied, though not expressly signi- 
fied, in the assimilation to the characteristic qualities of the Persons: assim- 
ilation is dynamic conformation of subject to object (p. 436). Others have 
greeted Chambat’s study as a welcome and needed corrective to Gardeil’s 
views (Chevasse, Vandenbroucke, Glorieux, Galtier).'° The first of these 


9Cf. Bulletin thomiste, V (1943-46; published 1950), 196-214; Thomist, IV (1946), 
461-65; Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXXI (1947), 433-37. The last 
review is perhaps the most balanced and penetrating. Chambat’s interpretation of / 
Sent., d. 37, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m, is followed by Bundervoet (cf. note 41 below), who justifies 
it from a similar text of St. Albert the Great. 

10 Cf. Revue du moyen-dge latin, 11 (1946), 87-91; Bulletin de théologie ancienne et mé- 
diévale, V (1946-49), 74 f.; Mélanges de science religieuse, IV (1947), 380; Gregorianum, 
XXVII (1946), 160. 
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objects, as others did after him, to Chambat’s uniformizing tendency in 
interpreting St. Thomas; the difference between the Commentary and the 
Summa is greater than he says it is. He also points to an adjustment of 
Gardeil’s “intentional” conception of the indwelling; when God is considered 
not as material but as the objective motive of theological activity, then it 
can be said that there is an immediate and substantial contact between the 
just soul and God. The hint is worth noting. Others still rest content with 
a general and noncommittal approval (Michel, Taymans, Loncke)." The 
upshot of the discussion is that a revision of Gardeil’s position is desirable, 
and that the proprium or non-appropriation theory of the indwelling of the 
Three Persons is perhaps to be discarded a priori as incompatible with St. 
Thomas’ principles. 


THE GREEK FATHERS 


Is that non-appropriation theory to be excluded from the teaching of the 
Greek Fathers? It is well known that it is generally under the aegis of the 
Eastern conception, as opposed to the Latin or Western one, that the 
proprium theory, especially a particular indwelling of the Holy Spirit, is 
presented in theology. A vigorous attack by Galtier on Petau’s theory on 
the special role of the Holy Spirit in the work of our sanctification endeavors 
to prove this exclusion."* The intent of his study on the Holy Spirit in us 
according to the Greek Fathers is clearly stated in the Introduction. The 
author wishes to examine in detail the texts on which Petau based his 
interpretation; no one of Petau’s followers ever did this. To answer the 
question, whether the Holy Spirit unites Himself to our souls in a special 
manner, it is not enough simply to show that He is in us according to His 
special way of existing. The problem is the following: in order to attribute 
to the Holy Spirit a really special role, a really proper and personal manner 
of uniting Himself to us and of intervening in the work of our sanctification, 
it is necessary to maintain that He unites Himself and intervenes by some- 
thing which belongs to His Person and not only to His essence (p. 19). 
Some may, and did, question this way of formulating the status quaestionis: 
is this the problematic of the Greek Fathers? At any rate, the careful and 
impressive study Galtier makes of the texts of the Fathers, in the two parts 
of his book, both before the controversies about the Holy Spirit and at the 
time of these controversies, led him to a conclusion opposite to that of 
Petau. In conformity with the teaching of the New Testament, from Igna- 


"Cf. Ami du clergé, LVIII (1948), 307; Nouvelle revue théologique, LXIX (1947), 89; 
Collationes Brugenses, XLII (1946), 366. 
Paul Galtier, S.J., Le Saint Esprit en nous d’aprés les Péres grecs (Rome, 1946). 
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tius of Antioch, passing through Irenaeus, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, to 
Athanasius, Basil, Cyril of Alexandria, the Greek Fathers do not teach what 
Petau read into them. Their teaching is not different from what theologians 
nowadays explain by appropriation; the Fathers did not know the term, 
but they taught the thing. They propose a teaching which Galtier formulates 
in his well-known thesis: the Three Persons intervene in the mystery of the 
divine union which sanctifies us for the same reason and in the same man- 
ner, because of the absolute unity of their one and same nature. 

It is hard to escape the impression that Galtier reads the Greek Fathers 
with the desire of finding the proof for a thesis, rather than of detecting 
their teaching. Does he project on them a turn of mind, a way of asking 
the question, which is foreign to their outlook? If that were so, would this 
ressourcement be of the right type, apt to infuse new life into our Scholastic 
speculations? It may be that Petau, a pioneer, overstressed his intent and 
his findings. Those who came after him have not failed to correct and adjust 
his views. They agree with the principle that Galtier does not tire of repeat- 
ing, that the Holy Spirit has no efficient role other than that of the divine 
essence, which is one therefore with that of the Father and the Son. But 
they claim that they do not overthrow that principle by allowing special 
relations with each of the Three Persons. At any rate, Galtier’s scholarly 
work does not seem to have proved that this claim is not justified. 

It is not surprising that this work met with reverent but firm criticism, 
which may be summed up perhaps by saying that he approaches the Fathers 
more as a theologian than as a historian. His reading of their texts is guided 
by a concept of inhabitation which is not theirs. Such is, for example, the 
criticism of Fr. M. J. Donnelly,"* who further objects, after Eréss," that 
between the theory of Petau and that of pure appropriation there is a pos- 
sible middle stand which Galtier has not excluded. Moreover, in what 
exactly lies the difference between the natural and the supernatural pres- 
ence of God? Galtier seems to leave this difference partly unexplained. 
Much the same and a more detailed criticism we find in G. Philips’ review 
article.'® Galtier’s study is polemical, not purely objective, with the result 
that he does not convince the followers of the so-called theory of the Greek 
Fathers to give up their allegiance. The notion of appropriation applies only 
to the production of created grace; besides this, can there not be a particular 
and distinct relation of union and assimilation to the propria personarum 


13 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, VIII (1947), 501-3. 

4 Cf. Scholastik, XI (1936), 393. 

18 G. Philips, ““Le Saint Esprit en nous, 4 propos d’un livre récent,” Ephemerides theolo- 
gicae Lovanienses, XXIV (1948), 127-35. 
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(p. 129)? The critic’s own position is the following: The production of grace 
is one, but the union of the soul is made with each of the Persons, and it 
ought to be expressed in a different manner for each, not only in order to 
remind us that they are Three, but because the life communicated to us in 
grace is essentially trinitarian (p. 130 f). He grants that there is to be 
found in the Greek Fathers a suggestion of the later theory of appropriation; 
but next to it there is another aspect of grace, that of a union of person to 
person. These remarks suffice to caution us against the judgments of some 
other critics, as Glorieux and Lebon,'* who subscribe to Galtier’s thesis 
unreservedly. The least one can say, with de Ghellinck,” is that his study 
compels those who disagree to re-examine the texts; or with Th. Camelot,'* 
that even after agreeing that there is no special role of the Holy Spirit, one 
has still to look for what distinguishes Him (to gnéristikon) from the Father 
and the Son in His outward action. History and theology have not said 
their last word about appropriation. 


APPROPRIATION AND PROPRIUM THEORY 


An illuminating and masterly doctrinal note on the trinitarian appropria- 
tions is given by H. F. Dondaine, O.P., in the technical information he 
adds to the second volume of the translation of the Summa.'® What con- 
cerns us here is not so much the interesting historical note on the origin of 
the theory, which is traced to the too daring way of Abelard, or the table 
of appropriations, however instructive this is for a Thomist; it is rather 
his avowal of some sort of dissatisfaction with the theory, whose justifica- 
tion and objective import is generally maintained but not fully explained 
(p. 419). Dondaine looks for a way out of the difficulty by pointing to a 
different stand one can take before the theory of appropriations. One may 
stress, as is generally done, the perfect equality and consubstantiality of 
the Persons and reduce all appropriation to their relations of origin, thus 
resting satisfied with clear ideas. One may also find in the appropriations 
an incentive to penetrate further into the austere concept of relation of 
origin which is the basis of appropriations. This second way sees in the 
appropriations more than a “res solius nominis et tituli.’”’ This suggestion 
deserves, no doubt, further investigation. Would it not perhaps, when ap- 


‘Cf. Mélanges de science religieuse, IV (1947), 382; Revue d’hisloire ecclésiaslique, 
XLITII (1948), 761 f. 

"Cf. Nouvelle revue théologique, LXX (1948), 864. 

Cf. Revue des sciences philoso phiques et théologiques, XXXII (1948), 276 f. 

'*H. Dondaine, O.P., St. Thomas d’Aquin, Somme théologique: La trinité, 11: Pars 
prima, qq. 33-43 (Paris, 1946), Appendix II, 3: “Les appropriations trinitaires,” pp. 
409-23. 
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plied to the mystery of our sanctification, open a way for a rapprochement 
between the appropriation and proprium theories? 

Yet, Dondaine himself, when explaining the divine inhabitation,” stops 
at the common way of saying: The presence of the divine indwelling, which 
can be appropriated to the Holy Spirit, is still an inhabitation and union 
common to the Three Persons. One may regret that he apparently did not 
exploit his own suggestion. Fr. M. J. Nicolas, O.P., in a critical review of 
Dondaizie’s doctrinal notes,” expresses that regret. He hints that St. Thomas’ 
teaching on the divine missions is the key to further penetration into the 
appropriation theory. According to him, in a synthesis of the whole of St. 
Thomas’ trinitarian theology the manifestation ad extra of the Divine Per- 
sons could take as large a place as admirers of the Greek Fathers desire 
(p. 140). It would be easy, he says, and to the benefit of a complete theology, 
to integrate all the riches of the Greek theology in a Thomist treatise on 
the Trinity (p. 141). When shall we see the Thomist who realizes this hope?” 

As to the speciality of the supernatural divine presence, on which Don- 
daine also remarks, he discards the opinions and explanations other than 
those of John of St. Thomas and Gardeil. He shows in his personal way 
that the objective presence of the Trinity by way of knowledge and love is 
also a real and substantial presence. Habitual knowledge of the Trinity is a 
virtual state of tension between subject and immanent object.” 

The proprium theory of the divine indwelling continues to find followers. 
F. Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J., for example, in an inspiring book on the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity,™ rallies to de Régnon’s position that each of 
the Divine Persons plays a special role in sanctifying the just soul and that 
the just soul has a special and distinct relation to each of the Divine Per- 
sons. So does Fr. G. M. Dupont, S.J., in a spiritual book on devotion to the 
Holy Trinity.2* He even goes further. Even in the order of creation he 
detects some sort of special relations to each of the Three Persons, a view 
which not all theologians or students of St. Thomas will share. More will 


2 Jbid., Appendix II, 4: “Les missions divines,” C: “Le mode de la présence d’habita- 
tion,” pp. 438-49. 

Cf. Revue thomiste, XXXV (1947), 139 ff. 

# Much less open-minded an approach to St. Thomas, or even to other theologians, is 
reflected in the article of T. Urdanoz, O.P., “La inhabitacién del Espiritu Santo en ¢l 
alma del justo,” Revista espafiola de teologia, V1 (1946), 465-533. His position is further 
developed in another long article in the same review for 1948; cf. infra, note 48. 

%3 Op. cit., p. 447. 

* F. Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J., Le mystére primordial: La trinité dans sa vivante image 
(Paris, 1941), pp. 109-28. 

2G. M. Dupont, S.J., Foundations for a Devotion to the Blessed Trinity (Calcutta, 
1947). 
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follow him in his exposition of our supernatural relations and assimilations 
to the Divine Persons, a life of communion with the Trinity made possible 
for us by transforming sanctifying grace. They may appreciate or wonder 
at his daring in proposing the highest of mysteries to the devotion of the 
faithful. 

The desire to present the proprium theory of the inhabitation in an 
acceptable manner inspires two articles of Fr. M. J. Donnelly, S.J., in 
THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es.”* When, in the first, he achieves his aim of present- 
ing accurately Scheeben’s doctrine on the role of uncreated grace in our 
sanctification, he tacitly approves of the idea of a proper union with each 
of the Divine Persons. He only raises objection to Scheeben’s concept of 
the metaphysical separability of created and uncreated grace and to his 
allowing that the union is a moral one. When, in the other article, he pro- 
poses a tentative solution for the non-exclusive proprium theory of the 
inhabitation of the Blessed Trinity, he draws his principle of solution from 
de la Taille’s concept of grace as created actuation by uncreated Act. From 
the analogy of the application of this concept to the mystery of the hypo- 
static union, Donnelly leads gradually to its application to the indwelling 
of the Holy Trinity in the just. His endeavor goes, no doubt, andj success- 
fully, in the right direction. We must note, however, that Thomists have 
objected, and continue to do so, to the de la Taille concept of grace; it does 
not square with Thomist principles.” This invites a closer study of it, more 
than a cursory answer, such as that of Fr. Bourassa, S.J., to which we shall 
refer presently.”* 


DIVINE INDWELLING IN THE JUST BEFORE CHRIST 


A side problem of the divine indwelling through grace is that of the just 
before Christ. Students of the theology of grace are aware of the opinion 
of some theologians, the best known names being Petau and Waffelaert, 
who held that, according to the teaching of Scripture and the Greek Fathers, 
before the coming of Christ the Holy Spirit did not inhabit the just sub- 
stantially but only virtually or in the effects of His action: not ousiédés, 
but only energeia. The theory has been re-examined again in a remarkable 
study by G. Philips on the grace of the just in the Old Testament.”® After 


**M. J. Donnelly, S.J., “The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit according to M. J. Schee- 
ben,” THEOLOGICAL StuprES, VII (1946), 244-80; “‘The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit : 
A Solution according to de la Taille,” ibid., VIII (1947), 445-70. 

“Cf. Chambat, op. cit., p. 88, n. 35; Dondaine, Revue des sciences philosophiques el 
théologiques, XXXIV (1950), 631; also his La trinité, II, 441. 

* Cf. infra, notes 43 and 44; see also the position of Triitsch, supra, p. 242 ff. 

*G. Philips, “La grace des justes dans l’Ancien’Testament,”’ Ephemerides theologicae 
Lovanienses, XXIII (1947), 521-56; XXIV (1948), 23-58. 
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stating the problem and reviewing theological opinions about it, he examines 
its patristic foundations and concludes that, except for St. Augustine who 
inclines to assimilate fully the grace of the just before Christ and after 
Christ, the Fathers, especially the Eastern ones, conceive the state of grace 
in the Old Testament as essentially imperfect, only inceptive, not complete, 
because only the Incarnation was to give men the full divine filiation. 
Accordingly, the Spirit of adoption was not given to the just before Christ 
except in a preparatory way. Petau’s idea is not without foundation in the 
Fathers. 

St. Thomas, it is true, who follows St. Augustine on the point, also con- 
ceives the state of grace and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as identical 
in both Testaments, though it was less complete in the Old. After him, 
common theological doctrine did the same. 

What are the scriptural foundations, if any, of the idea of the minority? 
G. Philips examines successively the idea of the Old Testament and the 
different writings of the New. He concludes that, according to Scripture, 
the sanctification of the just before Christ is incomplete compared to that 
of the just who are incorporated in Christ. Theirs was a preparatory interior 
justification. Particularly, the grace of the Old Testament did not entail 
the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit, the result of His mission. “Formerly, 
the true filial status and the inhabitation of the Pneuma were not given: 
these follow on the Incarnation of the Son” (p. 30). 

How conceive this “incomplete sanctification”? Created and uncreated 
grace are inseparable; they measure each other. The created actuation by 
the uncreated Act, (“the least imperfect expression of the reality of grace”), 
“is progressive. ... It entails different preparations, inceptive and imper- 
fect realizations, which yet belong to the order of a real and habitual sancti- 
fication. The grace of the Old Testament must be called justification but 
not donation and possession of the Persons” (p. 45). ““The Old Testament, 
which did not manifest the divine processions, whether intrinsic or extrinsic, 
does not possess the trinitarian grace in the full sense of the phrase, imply- 
ing the indwelling of the Three. Its supernatural life will have to develop, 
deepen, be more actualized by a new perfection. Only a last consummation 
will, through communion with the Spirit, insert the perfect resemblance 
with the Son in the children of the Father” (p. 56). 

This suggestive idea of a development in the perfection of the state of 
grace, a development that touches on the indwelling of the Persons, lends 
new interest to a theory most commonly considered to be rather singular. 
For our present purpose it is noteworthy in another respect, as drawing 
attention to the connection of the inhabitation of the Three Persons with 
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Christ’s Incarnation and our incorporation in Christ. Philips’ study, with 
its firm scriptural and patristic foundations, no less than solid theology, 
makes one hope that some day he may give us a complete doctrine of the 
divine indwelling through grace, conceived as entailing special relations to 
each of the Divine Persons. Many a hint in his essay presents this as both 
positively and speculatively founded.*° 


GRACE AND DIVINE SONSHIP 


The problem of the divine inhabitation in both its aspects of special pres- 
ence of the Trinity and of distinct relations with the Persons, is treated in 
the profound book of S. I. Dockx, O.P.*' Its argument may be summed up 
as follows. Our adoptive filiation, which is attested in Scripture and tradi- 
tion, involves deification, already on this earth and not only in heaven. No 
one can deify except God. A real substantial presence of God in the soul is 
therefore entailed in our deification. What is that special presence? Not one 
by efficient causality, but by way of objective presence, that is, as object 
of operation, or by way of knowledge and love. But here on earth God can- 
not be the intelligible form by which we know Him immediately; this is 
only for the vision. He can and actually is in us as immanent goal or ter- 
minus of our charity, ferminus amoris. This terminus, in the case of divine 
charity, is not a created reality but God Himself. Why? Because in the act 
of charity the will is drawn immediately by God Himself, without an inter- 
mediary terminus of a love of the created order, towards the possession of 
God in the beatific vision (p. 67). On this objective presence of God follows, 
in the gift of wisdom, the loving knowledge of Him, a loving intuition (p. 
100). Such is St. Thomas’ teaching on God’s supernatural presence in us by 
way of knowledge and love. Does this presence originate special and distinct 
relations of the just soul to each of the Three Persons? In a way yes, in a 
way no. No, if you consider the created effect of their presence (p. 110). 
Yes, if you consider the Persons, not as principle, but as terminators of a 
relation of the creature to God; in that regard they can be and are per- 


*TIn a note on Philips’ study (“Les conditions du salut avant la venue du Sauveur 
chez s. Cyrille d’Alexandrie,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXXII 
{1948}, 359-62), A. M. Dubarle, O.P., does not add anything on the point of the divine 
indwelling. A. M. Hoffman, O.P., “Die Gnade der Gerechten des Alten Bundes nach 
Thomas von Aquin,” Divus Thomas (Freiburg), XXIX (1951), 167-87, states that the 
just of the Old Testament have the same grace as those of the New; progress from one 
to the other regards only explicit faith in the Redemption, the sacramental and charis- 
matic economy, and the immediate granting of the vision. 

1S. I. Dockx, O.P., Fils de Dieu par grace (Paris, 1948); this is a study according 
to St. Thomas. 
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sonally present in us (p. 113 f.). Such is the case in their invisible missions, 
Grace, charity, union of love—that is what makes us sons of God. 

Therefore, in the explanation of the special divine presence, Dockx refuses 
Galtier’s position. The need to invoke efficient causality to explain the sub- 
stantial presence of God arises, he says, from hesitation in adhering fully to 
the Thomist realism of knowledge (p. 16). He follows substantially Gardeil’s 
theory of the objective presence but corrects it on several points of detail. 
The originality of Dockx lies in the central role he gives to the love of 
charity. Charity draws God’s substantial presence in the soul. As to distinct 
relations with the Three Persons, he proposes a middle way between pure 
appropriation and an exclusive proprium theory. 

This essay raises a number of questions. We may set aside the question 
of his fidelity in interpreting St. Thomas; some of his critics have questioned 
it.” It will be sufficient to raise two points. Does his exposition account 
sufficiently for the habitual presence of the Trinity independently of acts 
on our part? Is the reason why charity entails the substantial immanence 
of God, whereas another love does not require the interior presence of its 
object, perfectly clear? 

Fr. Dockx’s critics have not failed to remark on the newness of his inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas, some to praise it, others to question it. They 
have also pointed out the central role he gives to charity and to its im- 
manent /erminus amoris.** Some have noticed his dissatisfaction with the 
appropriation theory, yet his hesitation in opting for distinct special rela- 
tions to the Persons.** Of detailed criticism we should retain his deprecia- 
tion of faith, of which he considers only the conceptual aspect and neglects 
that of cognition by connaturality.” More clarification of his position was 
demanded. 

Fr. Dockx gave it in an article on the specific foundation of God’s real 


Cf. Angelicum, XXVIII (1951), 290; F. Bourassa, in Sciences ecclésiastiques, Ul 
(1950), 228. K. Rahner says that the synthesis of Dockx is not that of St. Thomas, who 
is closer to the Greek Fathers than is commonly believed. 

3% Cf. Philips, in Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXV (1949), 416-18. 

* Cf. Le Guillou, in Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XXXIV (1950), 
418 f. 

35 Cf. Le Guillou, Joc. cit.; Bourassa, op. cit., pp. 227-29; A. J. Bruneau, in Revue tho- 
miste, LIT (1952), 225-33. 

38 Cf. Strater, in Bijdragen der Nederlandsche Jezuieten, X (1949), 198; Malevez, in 
Nouvelle revue théologique, LX XII (1950), 216. 

Cf. Philips, op. cit., p. 417; also, Fr. de Lanversin, S.J., “L’Acte de foi et nos rela- 
tions avec la sainte trinité,” Recherches de science religieuse, L (1952), 298-306; cf. es- 
pecially p. 304. 
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presence in the just soul.** After surveying the opinions he discards as un- 
satisfactory (his criticism of the weak spot in Gardeil’s position seems per- 
tinent), he restates in a revised form his explanation of God’s substantial 
presence in the soul as “reality of love” or terminus amoris. His exposition 
has gained in clarity and firmness. His commentary on II-II, q. 27, a. 4 
(“Utrum [Deus] possit in hac vita immediate amari’’) is original and sig- 
nificant. It brings out his thesis: Just as in the vision God, immanent in 
the beatified intellect, is the principle quo of the vision (id quo Deus videtur), 
so also in the charity of our earthly pilgrimage God, immanent in the will 
as lerminus amoris, is the principle by which we love God (id quo Deus 
amatur) (p. 686). Of special distinct relations to the Persons no mention is 
made here. 


STUDIES IN APPROPRIATION 


The discussions and differences of opinion about the appropriation and 
proprium theories of the indwelling of the Divine Persons naturally invited 
ex professo research into the idea of appropriation itself.*® One such study is 
that of Fr. C. Striter, S.J.*° In a close examination of St. Thomas’ texts he 
looks for a way of reconciling the two extreme opinions and of synthesizing 
St. Thomas and the Greek Fathers. His conclusions are the following. The 
first concerns appropriation in general. The idea of appropriation as “‘mani- 
festatio personarum per essentialia attributa” (I, q. 39, a. 7) is, in St. 
Thomas’ mind, an analogical concept. It is used on different levels of thought 
in different meanings. On a purely philosophical level, the essential attri- 
butes, power, wisdom, goodness, are appropriated to the Persons, Father, 
Son, Holy Spirit. In the theological field, there are two different levels of 
thought. On one level appropriation is made in the same sense as in philos- 
ophy, that is, considering only the divine essence and not seeing in it the 
three Persons; this is pure appropriation, which does not include special 
relations to the Persons. On another higher level of thought the mind, pene- 
trated with the grace of faith, sees the divine nature only im the Persons; 
this appropriation includes special relations to the Persons, in the sense that 
the whole Trinity acts in us because of the Father, or acts because of the 
Son, or because of the Holy Spirit. We may note that appropriation on the 

%S. I. Dockx, “Du fondement propre de la présence réelle de Dieu dans |’4me,” Nou- 
velle revue théologique, LX XII (1950), 673-89. 

*® Cf. Dondaine, supra, note 19; Nicolas, supra, note 21. 

“C. Striater, S.J., “Het Begrip ‘Appropriatie’ bij S. Thomas,” Bijdragen der Neder- 
landsche Jezuieten, IX (1948), 1-41, 144-86; a summary is given in French, pp. 40 f., 
184 ff. 
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philosophical level does not suppose that philosophy detects the Trinity: it 
only means that, to the idea of the Trinity known from revelation, the 
notions philosophy proves about God are related and compared. This gen- 
eral idea of appropriation when applied to what we know about God leads 
to the following conclusions. Appropriation in the strict sense of pure ap- 
propriation (philosophical or theological, first meaning) applies to the order 
of creation. Appropriation in the second meaning of the word, which includes 
special relations, covers the order of grace. Fr. Strater proposes to speak of 
appropriation only in the first sense of the word and to reserve the phrase, 
“special relations,”’ to our supernatural elevation. In that manner the Greek 
theory of our union with the Divine Persons could be synthesized with the 
speculative system of St. Thomas. 

This close study, not always easy reading, inspired, its author says, by 
a desire of reconciling the appropriation theory with St. Thomas’ well- 
known realism (p. 2 f.), is undoubtedly a move in the proper direction. Its 
main idea, namely, the distinction between different levels of thought on 
which the analogical concept of appropriation is used in partly different 
meanings, stands a fair chance of being accepted in further studies on the 
question of the divine indwelling. At all events, Striter’s conclusions will 
have to be reckoned with. 

Another way of uniting appropriation and special relations is proposed 
by A. Bundervoet, M.S.C., in a study on St. Thomas, Jn I Sent., d. 14-18 
and d. 37.“ His synthesis follows from the way he conceives the special 
presence of the Trinity in the just. In fact, he synthesizes Galtier and Gar- 
deil. Both God’s sanctifying action, which is at once efficient and assimilat- 
ing, and His objective presence by way of (habitual) knowledge and love 
belong to the essence of the divine indwelling. Because the sanctifying 
causality has two aspects, there is room for both appropriation and distinct 
relations. In its efficient aspect, sanctification is attributed to the Persons 
by appropriation; in its assimilating aspect, it gives rise to distinct special 
relations to each of the Persons. This explanation looks both simple and 
complete. Perhaps too much so? If it comes to the notice of theologians, it 
deserves further consideration.” 


41 A. Bundervoet, “Wat behoort tot het Wezen van Gods heiligende Genade-Inwoning 
volgens St. Thomas I Sent., dist. XIV-X VIII en XXXVII?”, ibid., pp. 42-58. 

2 Another study on the appropriation theory (which we have not been in a position 
to consult) is that of J. Solano, S.J., “Algunas tendencias modernas de la doctrina de 
las apropriaciones y propriedades en la Santissima Trinidad,” Estudios eclesidsticos, 
XXI (1947), 5-34. 
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THE SPECIAL DIVINE PRESENCE 


The study of Fr. Bourassa, S.J., on the divine missions and the super- 
natural in St. Thomas,® is another essay which attempts to explain the 
speciality of God’s supernatural presence through grace. He hardly touches 
on the missions of the Persons as such. His entire effort is centered on ex- 
plaining St. Thomas’ formula for God’s supernatural presence, “‘secundum 
operationem” or “sicut cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante.” 
He shows how created grace is essentially relative to Uncreated Grace, in 
such a way that Scheeben’s opposition between the Greek and the Latin 
way of conceiving our sanctification appears to be overstressed; it must be 
toned down considerably. Further, objective presence means of necessity a 
real presence of God, even in the habitual knowledge or love of the habitus 
of faith or charity; intelligere is a habitual knowledge as opposed to cogi/are. 
But only faith formed by charity involves that presence, because charity 
alone unites God to the soul. All through Fr. Bourassa’s explanations we 
surmise the idea of created actuation by Uncreated Act, yet it never shows 
up. But does the realism of faith and charity suffice to make this point 
unless the de la Taille formula be implied? 

In a later note,“ Fr. Bourassa answered a stricture of Dom Chambat on 
that idea of actuation by Uncreated Act. After proving that the idea of 
presence per modum objecti is found, if not in so many words, at least as to 
the teaching itself, in J Sent., d. 14-16, he shows how the text of d. 17 
invites us to call the union with the Divine Object an actuation (by Un- 
created Act); but he restricts the use of the term to actuation of the soul in 
its operation, because an immediate actuation of the essence of the soul is 
impossible (p. 198). This Thomist objection again raises the question: why 
is this impossible on Thomist principles? 

We find another hint for the explanation of God’s special presence in the 
just in a brief article of A. Van Hove.“ After reviewing and discarding other 
opinions he formulates his own, that God’s indwelling consists in the fact 
that through grace the just soul is really and intrinsically directed towards 
the beatific vision and its attendant love. In the vision there is an immediate 
union with God; we must, therefore, find the same in grace, which is the 


“’ F. Bourassa, S.J., “Les missions divines et le surnaturel chez saint Thomas d’Aquin,” 
Sciences ecclésiastiques, I (1948), 41-94. 

“ F. Bourassa, ‘Dom Chambat et l’habitation des personnes divines,” ibid., III (1950), 
194-98. 

*° A. Van Hove, “De modo quo Deus inhabitat in animabus iustis,” Colleclanea Mech- 
liniensia, XXXTII (1948), 304-18. 
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beginning of glory. The idea, which had been further developed already by 
J. Sagiies,“* is worth noting, though it affirms rather than explains the 
special presence. 


FOR AND AGAINST APPROPRIATION 


Historical monographs on particular authors seem to be of a nature to 
throw light on the discussion of appropriation and proprium theories. An 
instance is an article by M. Caliaro on St. Bernard’s teaching on the ques- 
tion, whether our sanctification is attributed to the Holy Spirit properly or 
by appropriation.” For the history of the question St. Bernard holds a key 
position, between the patristic and the Scholastic age. His teaching, the 
author says, cannot be explained satisfactorily by appropriation only. 
Though efficiency and inhabitation are common to the Three Persons, yet 
the union by which there is wnitas spiritus between God and the soul ter- 
minates in the Person of the Holy Spirit, vinculum unitatis. This hints at a 
synthesis between appropriation and proprium theory—a synthesis which 
could hardly have been as developed in St. Bernard’s time as it is today. 

An altogether negative attitude to any attempt at explaining the divine 
indwelling as a special presence in any other way than by efficient and 
exemplary causality, and as a presence of the Persons to be explained in 
any way other than by pure appropriation, is taken by T. Urdanoz, O.P., 
in a long article on the causal influence of the Divine Persons in the in- 
habitation in the just soul.** His polemical tone, which makes no allowance 
for right views on the part of his opponents, apparently blinds the author 
to nuances of thought and expressions and reveals a rigidness of concepts 
that inclines him to condemn wholesale any opinions different from his own. 
Too easily he sees “error” and “opposition to Trent” and “pantheism”’ in 
ideas that remain far from such things. His article makes painful reading. 
The occasion for his writing was offered by some recent endeavors in Spain 
to revive the “Greek theory” about our sanctification, conceiving it by way 
of quasi-formal causality and in a manner that assigned properly personal 
functions to each of the Persons.*® His rather one-sided view of the theories 


46 Cf. supra, note 8. 

47 Marco Caliaro, “Lo Spirito Santo nella vita spirituale secondo S. Bernardo, Divus 
Thomas (Piacenza), LI (1948), 304-18. 

4 T. Urdanoz, O.P., ‘Influjo causal de las divinas personas en la inhabitacié6n en las 
Animas justas,” Revista espatiola de teologia, VIII (1948), 141-202. 

49X. Zubiri, Naturaleza, historia, Dios (Madrid, 1944); cf. the last essay, ‘El ser sobra- 
natural: Dios y la deificacién en la teologia paulina.” Cf. also J. Alonso, “Naturaleza y 
fundamento de la gracia de la Virgen,” Es/udios Marianos, V (1942), 11-110. 
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of Lessius, Petau, and Thomassin, reveals little appreciation of positive 
theology. So does his critical summary of H. Schauf’s book®® on nineteenth- 
century theologians who inclined to the Greek theories. One wonders how 
much of an effort he has made to get some insight into the ideas of those 
important theologians, Scheeben, de Régnon, and Waffelaert. At any rate, 
he resolutely rejects two positions: that the inhabitation is a personal func- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, or at least that each of the Three Divine Persons 
has in it His own function and distinct manner of actuation; and that there 
is any causal influence or immediate quasi-information by the Divine Per- 
sons in the order of formal causality. 

As to his positive stand, Urdanoz, “with the teaching of the Church and 
the entire tradition,” affirms that the inhabitation is common to the whole 
Trinity and appropriated to the Holy Spirit, and that it is to be explained 
by efficient causality. To prove his stand he reviews Galtier’s book on the 
inhabitation of the Persons of the Holy Trinity (Paris, 1928).5' He em- 
phasizes, more than his guide, the negative stand he took from the start. 
The doctrine of the Church proves, he asserts, that the position he defends 
is theologically certain, as is apparent from Leo XIII and from Pius XII’s 
Mystici corporis,” a statement which few perhaps, even of his sympathizers, 
will accept without comment. His further theological proof looks somewhat 
like a Don Quixote fight against imaginary opponents. All theologians are 
in agreement with the substance of what he proves, namely, that every 
divine work ad extra is common to the Three Persons, and that God, whether 
as nature or as Person, cannot be the form of a creature. But this fact 
leaves untouched the endeavor of many a modern theologian to synthesize 
appropriation and proprium theories and to find an explanation of the 
special divine presence other than by way of efficient causality. Even in 
the name of St. Thomas a number of Thomists, and not the least of them, 
understand appropriation in a sense which allows a synthesis with the posi- 
tive elements of the Greek theory.™ 

A more sympathetic approach to the problem of the contrast between 
Greek and Latin theories, which nevertheless leads to substantially the 
same negative result as the study by Urdanoz, is taken in the monograph 
of Fr. B. de M. V. Monsegi, on unity and trinity, proprium and appropria- 
tion in the trinitarian manifestations according to the doctrine of St. Cyril 


°° Cf. supra, note 4. 51 Cf. infra, p. 265. 

* More than one reader may be surprised at the laconic statement that Fr. Tromp’s 
comment (referred to supra, note 6) “destruye el texto.” 

Cf. supra, note 39. 
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of Alexandria.“ The author is visibly guided by the idea, which in the 
course of his study grows to a firm conviction, that the said contrast is 
overstressed by the followers of the Greeks. It is more nominal than real, 
more superficial than substantial, more in the manner of conceiving and 
expressing things than in the realities conceived and expressed. Accordingly, 
he finds in St. Cyril a teaching on the Trinity, both in its inner life and in 
its operations ad exira, which is the same as that of Latin Scholasticism. In 
the divine works ad extra, he concludes, particularly in that of our sancti- 
fication, nothing must be said to be proper or special with a view to, or by 
virtue of, a personal characteristic (of the Holy Spirit). But everything 
that is attributed to one Person is appropriated. It is the same thing in its 
principle and in its term; the same in what touches on the efficient causality 
which sanctifies us and in the other causality which is called quasi-formal. 
In other words, St. Cyril teaches exactly the same theology of the inhabita- 
tion as St. Thomas. 

The conclusion seems rather unexpected after the long and favorable 
study of the Greek theory, as Monsegt finds it explained by some con- 
temporary Spanish theologians.®® Why is it that his study of St. Cyril leads 
him to a conclusion practically the exact opposite of theirs? For two rea- 
sons, apparently. First is the above-mentioned leading idea that the Greek 
theory, in spite of apparent differences, is in reality the same as the Latin 
one. Monsegi expected to find the same teaching in St. Cyril as in St. 
Thomas; and he found it. In this regard he undoubtedly overstresses the 
identity of teaching between the two. Greek and Latin theories on our 
sanctification are complementary rather than identical. They express in 
two different theologies one same teaching of the faith. Secondly, the author 
approaches St. Cyril’s texts not with the desire of letting them speak for 
themselves as they did for St. Cyril’s contemporaries, but with a mind 
trained in and filled with the traditional Scholastic theology of the Trinity. 
Proof of this is the long speculations about trinitarian life, ad inira and 
ad extra, which introduce his reading of St. Cyril. This means that he studies 
St. Cyril as a theologian rather than as a historian. One may wonder whether 
his conclusion will convince any of his friendly opponents; it impresses one 
as being partly subjective and not sufficiently objective.** 


4B. Monsega, “Unidad y trinidad, propriedad y apropriacién en las manifestaciones 
trinitarias, segan la doctrina de San Cirilo Alejandrino,” Revista espattola de teologta, 
VIII (1948), 1-57, 275-328. 

55 Monsegii refers to Alonso and Zubiri (cited supra, note 49), as well as to Amor 
Ruibal and Menendez-Reigada. 

56 We have not seen the study of J. Sagiiés, S.J., “El Espiritu Santo en la santifica- 
cién del hombre segiin la doctrina de San Cirilo de Alejandria,” Estudios eclesidsticos, XX1 
(1947), 35-84. 
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Further light on the appropriation and proprium theories could apparently 
be derived from the study of mysticism. Only one such example can find 
place here. In an article on the causal influence of the Divine Persons in 
mystical experience,” Fr. B. Apperribay, O.F.M., examines the theological 
implications of the manifestly trinitarian pattern on which the spiritual life 
of many mystics (St. Bonaventure, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, Sister 
Angeles Sorazu) is shaped. In doing so, he proposes a way of combining 
proprium and appropriation theory. Whatever in the work of our sancti- 
fication is divine action ad extra is common to the Three Persons and at- 
tributed to one or each of them only by appropriation.** But sanctifying 
grace refers us immediately to God as He is, one in essence and three in 
Persons. Hence our supernatural life terminates in the intentional order 
(knowledge and love) at each of the Divine Persons according to their per- 
sonal qualities. These relations are special,®® and not only a matter of 
appropriation. Such is the teaching, he concludes, of both dogmatic and 
mystical theology. We must note, however, that the special relations to the 
Persons are only of the intentional order, and so, Fr. Apperribay explains, 
nothing more is meant that what was held by Fr. Gardeil.® 


TWO TRINITARIAN CONCEPTS OF GRACE 


A clear systematic exposition of the doctrine of the divine indwelling is 
offered by the study of Fr. J. M. Gonzalez Ruiz on the divine image of 
grace, key to a formally trinitarian inhabitation.*' With sound matter-of- 
factness the author faces the state of the problem. Every divine action ad 
extra is common to the Three Persons; yet Scripture and tradition are too 
explicit about special relations of the just soul to each of them to permit 
us to rest content with mere appropriation. How synthesize these two facts? 
He answers that we must leave intact the principle that efficient divine 
action is one and common to the Three; nevertheless, we can admit also 
distinct relations or distinct manners of indwelling for each of the Divine 
Persons. 


°B. Apperribay, O.F.M., “Influjo causal de las divinas personas en la experiencia 
mistica,” Verdad y vida, VII (1949), 74-97. It would require a special study to draw from 
mystical theology its teaching on the special relations to the Divine Persons. 

Fr, Apperribay makes reference to Efrén de la Madre de Dios, O.C.D., San Juan 
de ia Crus y el misterio de la santissima trinidad en la vida espiritual (Zaragossa, 1947). 

°° Cf., according to Apperribay, Juan José de la Immaculada, O.C.D., ‘“‘Accién hipos- 
tatica del Espfritu Santo en la santificaci6n del alma,” Revista de es piritualidad, TV (1945), 
440-45. 

* Cf. A. Gardeil, La structure de l’dme et l’expérience mystique (Paris, 1927), II, 138 

"J. M. Gonzalez Ruiz, “La semejanza divina de la gracia, explicacién de una in- 
habitacién formalmente trinitaria,” Revista espatiola de teologia, VIII (1948), 565-600. 
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He proves this as follows. First, the speciality of God’s presence through 
grace is due, as to the fact, to efficient causality; as to the manner, to 
exemplary causality. The latter he explains by an exegesis of the Thomist 
phrase, “sicut cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante.” Intentional 
union of God with the mind presupposes ontological assimilation to the 
Object, wrought by the Object itself: in the glory of heaven, as to the 
formally intelligible object, by the light of glory; on earth, as to the vir- 
tually intelligible object, by sanctifying grace. This immediate union with 
God originates special relations to each of the Persons. How? Grace is an 
image of God, that is, a created participation of similitude with the Second 
Person as such, who is the Image of the Father. By this very fact we are 
sons of the Father, not of the Trinity, for our filiation is a sharing in the 
Son’s; and we are temples of the Holy Spirit, who is the sanctity or “unc- 
tion” of Father and Son. These special relations do not suppose any distinct 
efficient action on the part of each of the Persons. They flow from the very 
nature of sanctifying grace, a formally trinitarian image. 

A twofold remark may be made. First, the ontological assimilation to the 
Divine Object which originates the special presence would seem, on further 
investigation, to lead to something like the idea of created actuation by 
Uncreated Act; otherwise the direct union seems to remain partly unex- 
plained. Secondly, the author shows that the formally trinitarian inhabita- 
tion which is entailed in grace does not postulate a formal threefoldness in 
sanctifying grace itself: this is likeness to the Son, not to the Trinity. Grace 
as such is not a miniature of the Trinity. 

Another very different trinitarian concept of the life of grace is sketched 
by Dr. J. Zimmermann, in an original and novel way, in a study on Trinity, 
creation, and supernature.® His approach to the problem is rather critical, 
if not revolutionary. After an over-all criticism of the traditional Augus- 
tinian-Thomist psychological theory of the Trinity, he substitutes for the 
way of conceiving the twofold procession secundum intellectum et secundum 
voluntatem, which involve actio and passio, a twofold polarity of opposed 
activities, “schauen-leuchten” and “erstreben-schenken,” that is, to see 
(Father) and to shine (Son: Verbum), to strive after (Father-Son: eros), 
and to give (Holy Spirit: agape). Whatever one may think of this challeng- 
ing position, it is the application which the author makes of it to the life 
of grace that concerns us here. The first of these activities, he says, is at 
the root of creation itself (his criticism of the Thomist doctrine of creation, 
based on a Suarezian-inspired idea of act and potency, esse and essence, 
need not detain us). The life of grace, from which he eliminates a grace 


J. Zimmerman, Trinitdt, Schépfung, Ubernatur (Regensburg, 1949). 
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that would be an entitative habitus, inherent in the essence of the soul and 
different from charity, unfolds itself in a threefold activity that participates 
in and mirrors the trinitarian life. Grace-that-makes-see (schauenmachende 
Gnade) arouses faith; grace-that-broadens-out (weitmachende Gnade) pro- 
vokes hope; and sanctifying grace (heiligmachende Gnade) arouses the love 
of charity. Such is his trinitarian concept of grace. 

This idea of grace, which upsets the traditional Scholastic, in particular 
the Thomist, concept, however thought-provoking it may seem to be, is 
not likely to meet with a general approval. In fact, where Zimmermann’s 
study has been noted, it was generally with great reserve, if not downright 
disapproval.® It will do for our present purpose to take note of this en- 
deavor at finding a trinitarian concept of grace as another sign of the mood 
of present-day theology—a wish to remedy the unsatisfactory aspect of the 
appropriation theory. 


STUDIES ON ST. THOMAS’ TEACHING 


If we turn to the other aspect of the problem of the divine indwelling, 
namely, the nature of the special divine presence, we have two doctoral 
theses which study St. Thomas’ teaching on the point. The dissertation of 
Fr. Thomas J. Fitzgerald, on St. Thomas’ teaching on the inhabitation of 
the Holy Spirit, states the two well-known interpretations given to St. 
Thomas: one reduces the indwelling to an intentional or objective presence, 
the other requires an ontological and substantial presence. The author then 
critically examines these two schools. By comparing and contrasting in 
detail the texts of the Commentary on the Sentences and those of the Summa, 
and finally those of the Contra gentes, the author comes to a conclusion sub- 
stantially the same as that of Chambat.® There is no substantial change in 
St. Thomas’ teaching on the matter from the Sen/ences to the Summa, only 
a difference of emphasis. The first work stresses the ontological presence 
through assimilating causality; the second, the intentional presence through 
knowledge and love. Both elements were always retained by the Angelic 
Doctor. 

This conclusion, which may eventually rally many students of St. Thomas, 

® Cf. de Vries, in Scholastik, XXVII (1952), 299 f.; Michel, in Ami du clergé, LXII 
(1952), 51 f.; Philips, in Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXVIII (1952), 297 f. 
The latter remarks especially on the absence of scriptural and patristic “ressourcement.” 

“T. J. Fitzgerald, De inhabitatione S piritus Sancti doctrina s. Thomae A quinatis (Munde- 
lein, Ill., 1949); cf. Amgelicum, XXVIII (1951), 408 (disagrees, and retains Gardeil’s 
position); Sciences ecclésiastiques, IV (1951), 187; Philips, in Ephemerides theologicae 
Lovanienses, XXVI (1950), 449. 

* Cf. supra, note 7. 
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invites further investigation on the mutual connexion of these two elements 
of explanation. Some essays in this sense have already been pointed out; 
for example, that of Dondaine,® according to whom objective presence on 
close consideration involves assimilating and substantial presence, and vice 
versa. 

The other dissertation on the special divine presence through grace ac- 
cording to St. Thomas is Fr. R. Morency’s on the union of grace.” To 
situate his study in the diversity of interpretations, Fr. Morency groups 
these around three basic opinions which consider the divine indwelling 
either as an operative, or an objective, or a quasi-formal presence. Each of 
them admits a variety of nuances. He himself studies the union of grace 
under a twofold aspect, viewing it from a twofold direction. The first is 
that of God’s union with the soul, which he regards from four angles: union 
and habitation (in which God’s special presence reveals a twofold scheme 
of assimilation and knowledge) ; union and mission (as exemplary cause God 
is present by similitude, and as terminator of the just soul’s orientation He 
is present as object of knowledge and love); union and love (this manifests 
also the twofold scheme of assimilation and operation); finally, union and 
adoption (here three modes of God’s union with the soul appear as union 
of efficiency, of similitude, and of finality or objective union). 

Viewed from the other direction, as the union of the soul with God, the 
union of grace takes on four different modes: union of passion, correspond- 
ing to efficiency; union of assimilation, the answer to exemplarity; union of 
finalization and of operation, in which God is end and object of the just 
soul’s knowledge and love. All of these four modes are essential to the union 
of grace, but the union of operation is specific of it.®* This solution “syn- 
thesizes Dom Chambat [and Fr. Galtier], who admits only a presence of 
efficiency and exemplarity, with Fr. Gardeil, who stops at the sole objective 
presence” (p. 270). 

As an objective and all-round evaluation and synthesis of St. Thomas’ 
teaching on our union with God through sanctifying grace, Fr. Morency’s 
study is a remarkable work. Shall we say that his approach to the question 
is perhaps a trifle too extrinsic, too dependent on the material reality of the 
texts, and too little guided by an interior principle of explanation? That a 
more unifying synthesis would be desirable? At any rate, his study will 


% Cf. supra, notes 20 and 21. 

* R. Morency, L’Union de grace selon saint Thomas (Montreal, 1950). 

® Cf. Morency’s study, “L’Union du juste 4 Dieu par voie de connaissance et d’amour,” 
Sciences ecclésiasliques, I1 (1949), 27-79. 
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henceforth have to be taken into account by all who tackle the problem of 
St. Thomas’ teaching on the divine indwelling.” 

In a passing exposition (pp. 128-35) Fr. Morency analyses the texts 
where St. Thomas speaks of an assimilation through grace to the Divine 
Persons ‘‘quoad propria personarum.” Do these texts mean a threefoldness 
in sanctifying grace, foundation for special relations to each of the Three 
Persons? The appearance, Fr. Morency notes, is misleading. From no un- 
certain indications, this assimilation to the Persons is, according to St. 
Thomas, only a matter of appropriation; it refers the just soul to the Per- 
sons indirectly, that is, through the medium of the essential properties. He 
is no doubt right in sharing Dom Chambat’s view on the point. The idea 
of distinct special relations or a special assimilation to each of the Persons 
as such lies outside the horizon of St. Thomas’ trinitarian theology. 

Fidelity to the appropriation theory of St. Thomas, and to the author’s 
own previous explanation of the special divine presence, marks the revised 
edition of P. Galtier’s L’ Habitation en nous des trois personnes.”® His un- 
altered answer to the two main questions involved in the mystery is as 
follows: (1) The divine indwelling is not peculiar to the Holy Spirit, it is 
rather a presence common to the Three Persons and attributed to the 
Third Person by appropriation; (2) God’s special presence through grace, 
distinct from, and additional to, His natural presence in us, is not suffi- 
ciently explained by way of knowledge and love. It consists in the particular 
manner in which God produces grace in the soul, namely, by a causality 
which is identically efficient and exemplary: God’s (supernatural) image is 
produced by direct and immediate presence of the Model. 

About this last statement we should ask, why is it so? The identity of 
the two kinds of causality seems to be postulated rather than proved. 
Would perhaps the special way in which grace is produced be explained by 
de la Taille’s concept of the supernatural as created actuation by Uncreated 
Act?” And if our sanctification by way of actuation and self-communication 
of God means not only operation but also and primarily union, would it 
perhaps not be possible to conceive special relations to each of the Three 
Persons without supposing on their part a special operation of each or on 
our part a threefold created foundation of these relations?” 


* Cf. Michel, in Ami du clergé, LXII (1952), 49-51; Philips, in Ephemerides theologicae 
Lovanienses, XX VII (1951), 542; Angelicum, XXVIII (1951), 196 f.; Bourassa, in Sciences 
ecclésiastiques, IV (1951), 173 ff. 

” Rome, 1950. 1 Cf. M. J. Donnelly, supra, note 26. 

2 Cf. P. de Letter, “Sanctifying Grace and Our Union with the Holy Trinity,” THro- 
LOGICAL StuprEs, XIII (1952), 33-58; also, the reply by M. J. Donnelly, ibid., 190-204. 
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A NEW APPROACH: OUR INCORPORATION IN THE MYSTICAL BODY 


A new approach to the problem of our union with the Three Divine 
Persons is taken in the remarkable dissertation of Fr. H. F. T. Borgert, 
C.SS.R., on God’s indwelling in the soul,” a doctoral thesis presented in the 
theological faculty of Nijmegen University, Holland. The author faces the 
contrast between the explicit statements of Scripture and tradition on the 
ontological indwelling of the Three Divine Persons, and the minimizing 
theory of appropriations. The latter does not seem to render all that is im- 
plied in the former. He accordingly begins by examining the doctrine of the 
New Testament and of the Fathers in order to detect there a possible new 
way of approaching the problem. His findings lead him to the conclusion 
that according to the revealed doctrine the Three Persons inhabit the just 
souls as three distinct Persons; the same doctrine hints clearly that the 
entrance to the inhabitation of the Divine Persons lies for men in the union 
of their souls with Christ, in their membership in the Mystical Body. 

Scholastic theology in general failed to exploit these hints of the sources 
of revelation; it rather followed St. Augustine who, on this particular point, 
did not synthesize his teaching on the divine indwelling with that on the 
Mystical Body of Christ. A few theologians followed the Eastern patristic 
current (Lessius, Petau, Scheeben, de Regnon, Waffelaert); but their theo- 
ries, as exposed by them, are open to criticism. 

Fr. Borgert accordingly approaches his study of the mystery from the 
new angle indicated in Scripture, that is, the mystery of our incorporation 
in Christ. He proposes his own hypothesis, as a probable theory of the 
divine indwelling, in two steps. First, an introductory chapter studies the 
mystery of Christ; then follows the study of the mystery of the Body of 
Christ, in which he exposes in detail his conception of the indwelling of the 
Three Persons. This may be summed up as follows. The central starting 
point is Christ, God-Man. His humanity, because of the hypostatic union, 
is the instrumentum coniunctum of the divinity and the universal principle 
in the dispensation of grace. Through faith and baptism we are in real 
relation to Christ’s humanity and so ipso facto to the Verbum, for it is 
through Christ’s humanity as instrumental and quasi-principal cause that 
we receive faith and the sacramental character. By the very fact of this 
relation to the Verbum we are in a real relation to the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. In this precisely consists the indwelling of the Divine Persons. Faith 
and baptism unite us with Christ; then follows the uncreated Gift; then the 


73H. F. T. Borgert, C.SS.R., In Geest en Waarheid: Over de Inwoning Gods in de Zielen 
(Nijmegen, 1950). 
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created gift, grace, which completes our incorporation in Christ and the 
divine indwelling. And so the inhabitation properly consists in a relation 
to the Verbum, and in the Verbum to the Father and the Holy Spirit, with 
the grace and virtues. That relation with the Verbum does not coincide 
with our relation to the divine nature ratione creationis. To this link with 
the Verbum grace answers as a participated similitude of the natural filia- 
tion. 

Leaving aside remarks of detail, we cannot but express the hope that 
the general theme of Fr. Borgert’s thesis may not pass unnoticed by theo- 
logians and remain confined to the restricted area of the Dutch language. 
His approach to the question of the divine indwelling deserves further 
attention and study. Some may ask: In what manner or according to what 
traditional categories of causality is the activity of Christ’s humanity (and 
of the Verbum), which originates our special relation to the Verbum, to be 
understood—efficiency, assimilation, or objective presence? Or how conceive 
the foundation of that relation and consequently of our relations to the 
Father and to the Holy Spirit? Those who are ready to admit with him the 
fact of our special relations to the Three Persons and to see a way of show- 
ing their possibility in the accidental relation to the Verbum entailed in our 
incorporation in Christ, may look for further light and for a way of express- 
ing these relations according to the generally accepted notions of relation 
and causality. 

Fr. Borgert is not the first to attempt this new approach to the mystery 
of our union with the Divine Persons. In 1944, Fr. E. Mersch, S.J., incor- 
porated in his La théologie du corps mystique,” now available in the English 
translation of Fr. Cyril Vollert,’* an earlier study of his, “Filii in Filio,”” 
in which this approach was made. His idea in its main outline is as follows. 
Grace unites us to, or incorporates us in, Christ. “Christ is the Son of the 
First Person; He is the Second Person Himself; He is the co-principle of the 
Third Person. When we are united to Him, therefore, we are, in Him and 
through Him, adopted sons of the First Person; with regard to the Second 
Person, we are members of the Word and share in His intellectual sonship; 
and with regard to the Third Person, we are associated in the work of love 
that has its terminus and its summit in the Holy Spirit.””* This is exactly 


“Cf. Strater, in Bijdragen der Nederlandsche Jesuieten, XII (1951), 407 f. 

> Brussels, 1944; 2nd ed., 1946. 

© The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis, 1951); cf. Book IV, pp. 325-452; also, 
on the supernatural, pp. 455-78; and, on sanctifying grace, pp. 594-621. 

™ Nouvelle revue théologique, LXV (1938), 551-82, 681-702, 809-30. 

% The Theology of the Mystical Body, p. 330. 
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St. Paul’s teaching, which Mersch sums up by quoting Prat: “From the 
supernatural being received at baptism, special relations with each of the 
three divine Persons are derived: a relation of sonship with the Father; a 
relation of consecration to the Holy Spirit; a relation of mystical identity 
with Jesus Christ.””® It is grace, the grace of adoption, which unites us to 
Christ and to the Verbum. This grace, inasmuch as it is ad extra, is a com- 
mon effect of the Trinity. But it is not only ad extra, because and insofar as 
it unites us to the Word it is in a way ad inira. It belongs to the order of 
that which is “interiorized” (p. 373). Grace, moreover, is essentially an 
“entity of union.” It unites us to Christ, to the Person of Christ who is the 
Word and the Son of the Father, and so makes us also (adopted) sons of 
the Father, in the Spirit. And as we share in Christ’s sonship, which is the 
natural sonship of the Word, so also we share in His spiratorship and have 
a special relation to the Holy Spirit. Grace, therefore, is a special relation- 
ship to the Trinity. This is Mersch’s way of reconciling the common and 
certain doctrine, according to which all operations of the Trinity ad exira 
are common to the Three Persons (and so also grace insofar as its efficiency 
or production is concerned), with the possibility and reality of special rela- 
tions to each of the Three Persons. Nor does he require for these three rela- 
tions a threefold foundation in created grace; grace need not be a miniature 
of the Trinity. All that grace does is immediately to unite us to Christ, to 
the Word, and make us share in His sonship. Te relations to the Father 
and to the Holy Spirit follow necessarily on our relation to the Word, just 
as Christ the Word is necessarily related to the Father and to the Holy 
Spirit. 

Mersch’s explanation of our union with the Trinity through our union 
with Christ and the Word or our incorporation in His Mystical Body by 
means of grace, “entity of union” which takes us into the “order of the in- 
teriorized,” appeals to new concepts, other than those in which the common 
Scholastic explanation of created grace as the foundation of relations is con- 
ceived. Perhaps that is the only way. Some may desire, however, to see this 
new trinitarian concept of grace expressed in the traditional categories. Can 
it be shown, in Scholastic terms, how the grace of sonship places us in 
a special relation to the Father and to Him alone, not to the Trinity as 
one? 

An attempt at establishing a basis for adoptive sonship to the Father was 
made by Fr. H. P. C. Lyons, S.J., in an essay on “The Grace of Sonship.”® 
He examines St. Thomas’ teaching on adoptive sonship and concludes that 
his view “throughout his writings ... was that adoptive grace made the 


7 Fernand Prat, S.J., The Theology of Si. Paul, 11 (London, 1934), 320. 
80 Ephenerides theologicae Lovanienses, XX VII (1951), 438-66. 
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Christian a son, not of the first person, but of the Trinity” (p. 448), a con- 
dusion which implies that one who wishes to hold special relations to the 
Three Persons ought to go beyond St. Thomas’ explicit statements. He 
then proposes his own hypothesis. The divine existence as personal to the 
Word actuates to existence the habitual grace of Christ and the habitual 

ce of the Christian, and in consequence gives that habitual grace in each 
case, though differently, a relation of the same character as the existence 
itself, namely, of union with the Son and sonship to the Father. Instead, 
therefore, of looking for a link with Christ and the Word in the order of 
essence—all that is produced there has for its efficient cause the whole 
Trinity—he sees the connecting link in a supernatural corporate existence 
to which the Christian is actuated by the existence of the Son. “The incor- 
porative actuation by the existence of the Son would give the Christian an 
‘accidental’ share in Christ’s existence . . . and an ‘accidental’ share in the 
relation of Christ’s existence and so in the relation of sonship properly to 
the eternal Father” (p. 451). 

If we understand well, sanctifying grace, as an accidental supernatural 
perfection in the order of essence, is produced by the whole Trinity, or is 
an effect of the Three as one; there is no foundation here for special rela- 
tions. But the existence that actuates this supernatural perfection is an 
accidental share in Christ’s existence and so in Christ’s sonship; this relates 
the soul only to the Father. Fr. Lyons refuses an appeal to de la Taille’s 
concept of created actuation by Uncreated Act, which is in the order of 
essence, not of existence (p. 454). One would naturally ask, what exactly is 
this “‘super-added supernatural existential actuation” (or is it not a “‘what’’?) 
which is a share in Christ’s existence or in the divine existence as pertaining 
to the Word, and not a share in the divine existence as common to the 
Three Persons? Sanctifying grace as a supernatural perfection in the order 
of essence, though produced by the Three Persons as one, exists by an 
existential actuation which refers the soul only to the Word or Son; how 
can grace open out special relations to the Father and the Word (and the 
Holy Spirit) in the order of existence, when in the order of essence it does 
not? The question is not without an answer; Fr. Lyons’ considerations on 
the consonance of his hypothesis with St. Thomas (p. 457 f.) may imply a 
hint. His tentative hypothesis is of a nature to provoke further reflection. 

Not all theologians, however, who approach the mystery of the divine 
indwelling from the side of the Mystical Body of Christ, conclude to the 
fact of special relations to each of the Three Persons. C. Journet, for exam- 
ple, in his voluminous and masterly second volume on L’Eglise du Verbe 
Incarné,® definitely excludes them. In two sections especially, one on “the 


® Paris, 1951. 
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sanctifying influx of Christ” (pp. 254-339; particularly pp. 358-78) and in 
an excursus on presences of the Trinity in Itself and in the created world 
(pp. 358-81), he treats the question. By distinguishing in grace an entitative 
aspect and an intentional one (p. 260), as St. Thomas himself does (p. 262), 
he concludes that, because the adoption which gives us a share in the divine 
nature regards the entitative aspect of grace, it is a common operation of 
the Three Divine Persons (p. 265). Even in the present order of the Incar- 
nation of the Word this remains true (p. 270); nor would it be different in 
the hypothesis that either the Father or the Holy Spirit had become in- 
carnate (p. 275). In any hypothesis it is only by appropriation that the 
adoption can be referred to each of the Divine Persons. The reason of this 
is that “the trinitarian relations do not overstep the boundaries of the 
created” (p. 358). Yet the creature is admitted to a share in the trinitarian 
relations by God’s presence through grace and inhabitation; but this is only 
by an objective or intentional presence of the Trinity (p. 369 f.). Accord- 
ingly, “when considered entitatively, the imprint of grace and of glory 
appears as a sharing in the divine nature inasmuch as it is common to the 
Three Persons, quantum ad communia; when considered intentionally, it 
appears as a sharing in the divine nature inasmuch as it subsists in Three 
Persons opposed to each other by their own relations, quantum ad propria” 
(p. 370). Such is St. Thomas’ teaching on the subject (ibid.). 

Must we see in this explanation a confirmatur of Fr. Lyons’ conclusion 
that for St. Thomas, and on his explicit principles, there can be no special 
real relations to the Three Divine Persons?® 


A SCRIPTURE STUDY 


The question of special relations to the Divine Persons is naturally sug- 
gested, though it is not mentioned, by a study we have to note before con- 
cluding—E. Bardy’s thesis on the Holy Spirit in us and in the Church 
according to the New Testament.* The theme of the dissertation is much 
broader than that of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit through sanctifying 
grace; it comprises also His action in the faithful—whether sacramental or 
charismatic, following on confirmation and holy orders or on charismatic 
gifts—and another presence and action of the Holy Spirit in the Church as 
a Body, both actions being directed to the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The inhabitation of the Holy Spirit given with baptism 
and justification is taught in the New Testament without the shadow of a 

8 Cf., however, supra, note 21. 


SE. Bardy, Le Saint-Esprit en nous et dans l’Eglise d’aprés le Nouveau Testament 
(Albi, 1950). 
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doubt. But this indwelling, which is not inactive, reaches its full effective- 
ness with a more abundant effusion of the Holy Spirit in confirmation, 
charisms, and holy orders. 

The active indwelling of the Spirit is connected with the Christian’s union 
with Christ and not independent of the Father. Does it mean a special role 
of the Spirit which He has not in common with the Father and the Son? 
Bardy neither asks nor answers the question. His insistence, however, on 
the role of the Holy Spirit inclines one to wonder whether this scriptural 
teaching would be sufficiently rendered by a theology of mere appropria- 
tion. It suffices to note the implicit hint. 


CONCLUSION 


We may stop here our survey of current theology on the divine indwelling 
through grace. If we wish briefly to state the results of this review, we 
can say the following. Attempts are being made at grasping more closely 
and expressing more accurately the special presence of God in the just. The 
general endeavor is to go beyond, or at any rate to deepen, the concepts of 
efficient and exemplary causality, or to detect the implications of St. Thomas’ 
idea of objective presence by way of knowledge and love. Some authors rest 
satisfied with one or other of these explanations; others try to unite them. 
Still others, dissatisfied with either of them, look for a solution in the direc- 
tion of quasi-formal causality. However, when these latter appeal to de la 
Taille’s idea of created actuation by Uncreated Act, Thomists object that, 
on Thomist principles, an actuation of the soul’s essence which is not hypo- 
static union is not intelligible; St. Thomas knows only two ways of imme- 
diate union with God: secundum esse in the hypostatic unien; secundum 
operart in the objective presence by way of knowledge and love. Their 
objection demands further study. 

Another feature of present-day theology of the divine indwelling is its 


In THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, XIII (1952), 33, we objected to the idea of sanctifying 
gtace as a miniature of the Trinity. Fr. M. J. Donnelly replied (ibid., pp. 190-204) by a 
thorough criticism of the concept of one created foundation of distinct relations to the 
Three Persons. We do not wish to attempt an answer to his Reply. Many of his remarks 
are well founded when taking into account St. Thomas’ explicit teaching on relation and 
on our assimilation to the Persons. We simply desire to note that St. Thomas’ teaching, 
as it stands, excludes distinct real relations to the Three Persons, and that what he says 
about assimilation to the Persons may well not go beyond appropriation. Would it be 
possible to hold to his teaching as it stands, and yet find a way for special relations to the 
Persons? Perhaps, to show the possibility of a threefold relation based on one founda- 
tion, one should unite the approach to the mystery of the divine indwelling by way of 
our union with Christ in His Mystical Body, with de la Taille’s idea of grace. This was 
done by Fr. Malmberg, S.J., “Onze Eenheid met den Godmensch,” Bijdragen der Neder- 
landsche Jesuieten, VI (1943-45), 48-63, 246-67. 
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widespread dissatisfaction with the appropriation theory as an explanation 
of our union with the Three Divine Persons. Theologians look for a frankly 
trinitarian concept of grace. Except for those who limit themselves to the 
explicit teaching of St. Thomas and discard a priori the possibility of special 
relations to each of the Three Persons on the plea that all ad extra works 
of God are common to them, theologians attempt to synthesize the com- 
mon and certain teaching that all divine actions ad extra are common to 
the Three Persons with the possibility and reality of distinct real relations 
of the just soul to each of the Persons. The main reason that prompts these 
attempts lies in the explicit statements of Scripture and of the Fathers 
which seem to mean more than a way of speaking; to explain them by mere 
appropriation seems to water them down unduly. Accordingly, it is but 
natural that a deeper study of the appropriation theory itself is taken up 
with a view to detecting the reality it hides. And followers of St. Thomas 
hold out the hope that this may lead to a fidelity to the Common Doctor 
which yet allows one to take from the “Greek theory” whatever is most 
appealing in it. 

It would seem, then, that a close union of positive, that is, biblical and 
patristic, theology on the indwelling, with the speculations of Scholastic 
theology on this august mystery, the one tempering and guiding the other, 
together with contact with other mysteries of the faith (for instance, that 
of our union with Christ in His Mystical Body), hold promises for further 
fruitful research. 


St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India P. DE LETTER, S.J. 
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NOTES 


THE SEALING AT CONFIRMATION 


The status of confirmation has been the matter of a long and learned 
debate among English churchmen since 1946. If it is held to be a sacrament 
by Anglicans, reunion with Methodists and Presbyterians will be made 
much more difficult; if it is refused the status of a sacrament and, not 
being counted as a sacrament of the Gospel, is regarded as having “grown 
of the corrupt following of the Apostles,” as the ambiguous wording of 
Article XXV (among the XXXIX) seems to maintain, then the High 
Church wing will be faced with a difficult decision about their faith. The 
result of the controversy' has been to cause a reconsideration of all the 
ancient patristic and liturgical texts which bear upon the matter, and 
finally to call forth the long and searching examination by Mr. Lampe,” 
who, benefitting by his position as editor of the Lexicon of Patristic Greek, 
has been able to draw upon the files prepared for publication on such words 
as sphragis. Even so, the controversy is not ended, since one of the chief 
exponents of the High Church view of confirmation, L. S. Thornton, a 
religious of the Community of the Resurrection, has replied to Lampe with 
some vigour,’ being now alone to sustain the debate since the untimely 
death from cancer of Gregory Dix, monk of the Anglican Benedictines at 
Nashdom. 

The present controversy, which Mr. Lampe’s book shows no sign of 
having settled, grew out of an earlier and more practical enquiry about the 


'Cf. Gregory Dix, The Theology of Confirmation in Relation to Baplism (Westminster: 
Dacre, 1946); Sherwin Bailey, “Baptism and the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit,” Theology, 
January, 1946, pp. 11-14; L. S. Thornton, Confirmation To-day (Westminster: Dacre, 
1946); E. C. Ratcliff, “The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism in the Early Roman 
and Byzantine Liturgies,” Theology, September and October, 1946, pp. 258-65, 290-95; 
J. E. L. Oulton, “Second Century Teaching on Holy Baptism,” ibid., March, 1947, pp. 
86-91; A. E. J. Rawlinson, Christian Initiation (London: S.P.C.K., 1947); Dix, “The 
Seal in the Second Century,” Theology, January, 1948, pp. 7-12; T. W. Manson, “Entry 
into Membership of the Early Church,” Journal of Theological Studies, XLVIII (1947), 
25-33; The Theology of Christian Initiation: A Report of a Theological Commission Ap- 
pointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York to Advise on the Relations between 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy Communion (London: S.P.C.K., 1948); Ratcliff, 
“Justin Martyr and Confirmation,” Theology, April, 1948, pp. 133-39; Thornton, “The 
Holy Spirit in Christian Initiation,” Eastern Churches Quarterly, VII (1948), Supple- 
mentary Issue 2, pp. 53-69. 

*G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit: A Study in the Doctrine of Baptism and Con- 
irmation in the New Testament and the Fathers (London: Longmans, 1951). 

*L. S. Thornton, “Baptism and Confirmation in Current Controversy,” Quarterly 
Chronicle of the Community of the Resurrection, June, 1952. 
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delaying of baptism where no assurance is at hand that the infant offered 
for baptism will be educated as a Christian. Here it was felt by some that, 
if baptism was delayed in such cases until the age of ten or more, then the 
patristic custom of uniting the rites of baptism and confirmation might be 
reverted to, while others denied that there was any point in reviving anti- 
quated practices. As often happens, the practical question led to a demand 
for a more exact idea of the theology of the relation between baptism and 
confirmation, and this in its turn has led to the present acute divergence 
between the two wings of Anglicanism. Such crises are periodic in Anglican- 
ism and do not necessarily suggest that a schism is about to occur. A higher 
synthesis, in Hegelian fashion, may be produced, or there may be just an- 
other “agreement to differ,” with an act of faith in the comprehensiveness 
of the Anglican Church. 

Tyndale the Reformer jeered at confirmation as practised by the Catholic 
Church in England: “They think that if the bishop butter the child in the 
forehead, that it is safe.’”* The Elizabethan Bishop Jewel claimed that bap- 
tism made a perfect Christian: “Whosoever is baptized receiveth thereby 
the full name of a perfect Christian, and hath the full and perfect covenant 
and assurance of salvation: he is perfitly buried with Christ, doth perfitly 
put on Christ, and is perfitly made partaker of His resurrection. Therefore 
they are deceived that say no man is a perfit Christian that is not marked 
with this oil.”® Mr. Lampe adds his comment that Jewel’s protest was 
largely justified. He thinks that to admit a distinction between water- 
baptism “unto the forgiveness of sins” and confirmation or spirit-baptism, 
which might be called the sealing of a Christian, would be to reduce the 
baptism established by Christ to the level of John’s baptism. Oddly enough, 
that is exactly what some Eastern exponents of the liturgy made of it. For 
instance, the Expositio officiorum ecclesiae,® attributed to George of Arbela 
(fl. 700), thus describes the series of liturgical acts at an initiation: 


4 Works, I (Edited for the Parker Society; Cambridge: University Press, 1848), 277. 

5 Works, II (Edited for the Parker Society; Cambridge: University Press, 1847), 1126. 

* It was edited from the Syriac by R. H. Connolly, 0.S.B., Anonymi auctoris Exposilio 
officiorum ecclesiae Georgio Arbelensi vulgo adscripla, I (CSCO, LXIV, Syr. XXV |= 
former Scriptores Syri, series secunda, XCI, textus]; Paris, 1911) and II (CSCO, LXXIl, 
Syr. XXIX [= former Scriptores Syri, series secunda, XCII, textus]; Paris, 1913). There 
is a Latin version by Connolly under the same title, I (CSCO, LXXI, Syr. XXVIII [= 
former Scriptores Syri, series secunda, XCI, versio]; Paris, 1913) and II (CSCO, LXXVI, 
Syr. XXXII [= former Scriptores Syri, series secunda, XCII, versio]; Paris, 1915). The 
pages that deal with baptism and confirmation, including the passages quoted in this 
article, are to be found in Expositio, II; in the Latin version of Connolly, CSCO, LXXVI, 
96-98. Some would place the work in the ninth century. 
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Prima signatio (rusmd) ea est, qua beatus Abraham a Deo signatus fuit. 
Unde et haec signatio in fronte signatur.... 

Unctio baptizandorum (mésihithd) ea est quae fuit in Aaron et filios eius 
et reges. 

Baptismus (‘a@mddha) in Iordane est Iohannis baptismus in remissionem 
peccatorum. 

Ultima obsignatio (ultima) est baptismus Domini nostri; nam et per- 
fectio est in Spiritu sancto. 


That there is no confusion in this Monophysite Syriac author between 
baptisms is made quite clear by what he says very soon: 
In baptismo, dum dicit “In nomine” Trinitatis, ter quoque baptizat: 
nomen ostendit, et rem facto perficit. In obsignatione (hutidémad) vero— 
quia Spiritus descendit velut linguae ignis et super singulos sedit—ob- 
signationem quoque in summa parte faciei baptizati facit, imitans illam 
promissionem Abrahae factam. 


The sequence of ideas seems to be that, just as Christ went down into the 
Jordan and was baptized with John’s baptism, coming up afterwards from 
the water and being then “anointed” as Messias by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Him, so the catechumen goes down into the water for baptism, 
ascends to where the bishop is seated, and is by him sealed with the Spirit. 
This sequence has been noticed and applied to Christian initiation from the 
days of Clement of Alexandria onwards.’ Mr. Lampe has much to say about 
it, but in the end he is forced to maintain (p. 42) that the word iis in 
Mark’s account of the baptism (Mark 1:10) must synchronize the baptism 
of Jesus in the water and the descent of the Spirit, while the accounts in 
Matthew and Luke have allowed the two events to become separated in 
time. In view of the frequency of Mark’s use of eiis as an inferential con- 
junction meaning little more than “so then,” this is an extremely narrow 
foundation for so weighty a conclusion. Even in its temporal sense the word 
would make the Spirit’s descent simultaneous not with the actual baptism 
but with the ascent of Jesus from the water, and would not be a satisfactory 
reason for saying that it was the baptism which gave Him the Spirit. 

It is an irony of circumstance that the chief evidence to which Mr. Lampe 
would have to appeal, if he sought to prove that Christian baptism was 
different from John’s baptism, would be the passage of Acts 19:1-7 which 
tells of the disciples at Ephesus and the laying on of hands by Paul after 
they have been baptized. But this episode Mr. Lampe treats as far from 


7Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, I, 6, 25 (GCS, Clem. Alex., I, 105). 
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typical. He follows Cullmann in thinking that, because Ephesus was a 
focal point in Paul’s ministry, these disciples had to be associated with his 
apostolic activity by a special ceremony which was not usual with other 
converts. The same reason would, he holds, explain the journey of Peter 
and John to Samaria to lay hands upon Philip’s converts. Thus the case 
for an apostolic practice of confirmation by laying on of hand is thought to 
be removed at one blow, even though, as I have said, this treatment of the 
Ephesus episode as non-typical deprives Mr. Lampe of his main argument 
for distinguishing Christian baptism from John’s. It is, of course, true that 
confirmation makes a man active in the defence of his faith and gives him 
a certain participation in the priesthood of Christ, but why this should be 
considered necessary at Ephesus and in Samaria but nowhere else, not even 
at the much more central missionary city of Antioch, Mr. Lampe does not 
succeed in showing. The argument from silence, if used in this sweeping 
fashion, would lead to the conclusion that no Apostle did any preaching 
save Peter and Paul. 

The testimony of Irenaeus to the fact that laying on of hands imparted 
the Spirit® is taken by Mr. Lampe—who is here in agreement with Dix—to 
mean that Irenaeus is speaking of what the Apostles did in exceptional 
cases, not of what could be done at confirmation in his own day. But the 
whole purport of Irenaeus’ reference to Acts is against this view. Irenaeus 
says that Paul spoke to the Corinthians (I Cor. 3:2) of their only being fit 
for milk and not yet for solid food because they had not yet received the 
Spirit of the Father. “Paul was able to give them that food—for on whom- 
soever the Apostles imposed hands, to them the Spirit was given, and He is 
the food of life—but they could not yet receive the Spirit because the senses 
of their souls were still weak and unpractised in the exercise that leads to 
God.” It would be strange indeed if Irenaeus was ignorant of I Pet. 2:2, 
Ep. Barn. 6, the numerous references to the milk given to the newly-baptized 
that occur in the Odes of Solomon, and the practice of his own day, when 
milk and honey were given to the newly-baptized. Awareness of this with- 
out a corresponding awareness that the strong meat of the Spirit was also 
given by the ritual of the Church, would make Irenaeus to appear almost 
feeble-minded. In fact, he does distinguish between the remission of sins 
and the raising to the life of God, both of them produced in us by the Spirit 
of the Father.® He also speaks of our reception of the Spirit from the abun- 
dance of Christ’s anointing which came upon Him after His baptism.'® The 


*Cf. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, IV, 63, 1 (Harvey, II, 294). 

* Ibid., V, 9, 1 (Harvey, II, 342): “Quotquot ... credunt ... habent Spiritum Patris, 
qui emundat hominem, et sublevat in vitam Dei.” 

10 Cf. ibid., III, 10 (Harvey, IT, 33). 
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Lord’s command to baptize gave the disciples the “‘potestas regenerationis 
in Deum,” while the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost gave them a “‘potestas 
omnium gentium ad introitum vitae et ad apertionem novi testamenti.’”" 
In the same passage he makes the cryptic comment that our bodies by the 
lavacrum receive the unity which makes for incorruption (perhaps the unity 
in the death of Christ which baptism portrayed), while our souls receive 
unity by means of the Spirit. Baptism for little ones and the reception of 
the Spirit which brings us to adult status would seem to be the basic idea 
of Irenaeus in all these passages, and this accords with his distinction of the 
activity of the Trinity in our regard, whereby the Father is thought of as 
ordering man’s formation in the image and likeness (and not in image alone) 
of God, the Son carries this out and forms him, the Spirit gives increase 
and brings to perfection.” The briefer references to baptism in the Epideixis 
are quite indecisive about the parts or moments into which that rite was 
thought by Irenaeus to be divided. I have examined his texts at some 
length, since it was necessary to show by example how weak is the case 
which Mr. Lampe has striven to build up. One can readily agree with 
Thornton’s concluding remark in his reply: “If the mystery of Christian 
initiation be thought of as a whole present in its parts then we might expect 
a certain fluctuation of language suggesting an interchange of properties 
between the parts; and this in fact is what the evidence seems to show.” 

The real ground for testing such a theory should be its presence or absence 
in the prayers of the ritual used in the early Church, and in the explanations 
given of these prayers at the time. Now it is on these that the theory really 
breaks down. Hippolytus was claimed by Mr. Lampe as “an early witness 
for a distinction between ‘regeneration by the Holy Spirit’ as the inward 
thing signified by water-baptism, and ‘grace to serve God according to His 
will’ as the blessing particularly associated with the bishop’s post-baptismal 
prayer and with the subsidiary ceremonies” (p. 141). To reach this conclu- 
sion he used the Latin version of Hippolytus’ Traditio apostolica in prefer- 
ence to the Oriental ones, a preference which is very hard to justify; but in 
later discussion he has spoken with less confidence in the value of this evi- 
dence. It is true that the Latin version gives a prayer for the bishop to use 
after baptism (when the candidates come to him for the imposition of hand), 
in which baptism is said to give the Holy Ghost." But this Latin prayer is 
not supported by the other versions." 


" Ibid., III, 18, 1 (Harvey, II, 92). 2 Cf. ibid., IV, 63, 2 (Harvey, II, 296). 

'’ Hippolytus, Traditio apostolica, XXII, 1 (Dix, p. 38): “Dne D5, qui dignos fecisti eos 
remissionem mereri peccatorum per lauacrum regenerationis spus sci, inmitte in eos tuam 
gtatiam, ut tibi seruiant. .. .”” 

“The Ethiopic, e.g., reads: “God, who hast made these worthy of the washing of 
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An earlier Latin form of the confirmation prayer is extant in the Arian 
fragments published by Cardinal Mai.’® Here the Arian writer complains 
that the orthodox Christians themselves subordinate Son to Father in their 
liturgy when at confirmation they use a formula which speaks of the Father 
of Jesus doing the work of regeneration. The date Mai assigned to his frag- 
ments was the late fourth or early fifth century, though Léwe in Codices 
latini antiquiores (Vatican, 31) inclines to put it about a century later. Even 
so, the prayer it contains must have been in use by 400 to allow the Arians 
to make use of it in attacking the Catholics. One can see how from this 
simple form the more elaborate form that is found in the Latin version of 
Hippolytus or in Ambrose’® (if one can trust the text of that passage in the 
absence of a critical edition) might have originated, but the opposite process 
of stripping down the longer prayer to a simpler form is less explicable. In 
particular, the agreement of the Arian fragments with the Ethiopic version 
of Hippolytus” is too remarkable to have been the result of a later deliberate 
adaptation; whereas the signs of fluctuation that appear in texts of the 
opposite style, such as the Sacramentary of Bergamo and the Gelasianum, 
are indicative of greater modifications that the text has undergone. 

A group of liturgical formulae for the blessing of the chrism and the con- 
ferring of the seal in confirmation may be of some help in determining the 
nature of that seal, though they are not mentioned by Mr. Lampe. They 
are found embedded in the Ethiopic version of Hippolytus'* and seem to 
give two Offices for baptism. I have discussed them elsewhere'® and need 
only remark here that Hippolytean authorship was suggested for certain 
portions of them as long ago as 1906 by von der Goltz. In the Preface for 
blessing the chrism, the bishop prays “that it may become an unction of 
holiness and seal of the Holy Spirit upon every person of those who receive 





new birth, and of the forgiveness of sin, make them worthy to be filled with thy Holy 
Spirit... .” 

18 Angelo Mai, Scriplorum veterum nova collectio (10 vols.; Rome, 1825-38), III/2, 
222; also in Studi e testi, VII (1902), 55: “Ipsi in benedictionibus suis praeponunt Patrem 
Filio dum dicunt: Deus et pater Dni nostri Iesu Christi, qui te regeneravit ex aqua, Ipse 
te linet Spiritu sancto. ...” 

16 Ambrose, De sacramentis, Il, 7, 24 (Florilegium patristicum, VII, 150): “Deus... 
pater omnipotens, qui te regeneravit ex aqua et spiritu sancto concessitque tibi peccata 
tua, ipse te ungat in vitam aeternam.” 

% The Ethiopic version was very probably made direct from the Greek, though its 
mss., none of which is older than 1400, may have been revised in the light of an Arabic 
version in the Middle Ages. Parallel phenomena are observed in the Ethiopic version of 
the Scriptures. 

18 Cf. G. Horner, The Statutes of the A postles (London, 1904), pp. 162-78. 

19Cf. J. Crehan, Early Christian Baptism and the Creed (London, 1950), pp. 169-70. 
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the washing of regeneration and forgiveness . . . : and may it be to them 
redemption and sure grace and a holy seal of unction and communion of 
their nature with the Holy Spirit; and cause that they may be named (his) 
temple. . . .””° The formula for chrismation is: “Eternal God . . . who hast 
regenerated us thy servants and thy handmaids by water and the Holy 
Spirit in the washing of regeneration . .. send now upon them the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter. . . .”*" Moreover, a concluding prayer is given, which 
is to be said after Communion and which lists the three graces received as 
“the forgiveness of sin,”’ “the grace of the Holy Spirit,” and “the Body and 
Blood of Christ.” 

Men seal documents, or wells (if they are Orientals), or even temples (if 
they are Jews).% It may be that the image that was in the mind of those 
early Christians who spoke of a sealing that followed baptism was that of 
the new covenant with God in baptism which was thus being sealed; but 
the idea of sealing the temple of the Holy Ghost so that it could not become 
the resort of seven devils can hardly have been absent from their minds. It 
is a pity that Mr. Lampe has not more carefully analysed and grouped the 
many texts which he has collected on the point, for it might then be possible 
to advance nearer to a solution of the apparent conflict between those who 
call confirmation the seal, those who use the word for baptism, and those 
who seem to make of it a compendium referring to the whole rite. Thornton 
has rightly rejected the suggestion made by Lampe that the use of unction 
at the laying on of hand in confirmation came into Christianity from the 
Marcosian heretics; such a view pays no heed to the force of tradition in all 
religious rites and above all in the Catholic Church. It may be that further 
light on these uncertainties will come from the working out of the Old 
Testament typology dear to the earliest Christian writers, but it cannot be 
said that Mr. Lampe has cleared up the question of the seal. This interim 
report may have indicated some of the points of disturbance in the matter 
and may suffice to show how many problems still await a solution. 


Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. JosEPH CREHAN, S.J. 


0 Horner, p. 169. 21 Tbid., p. 175. 2 Tbid., p. 178. 
* Cf. Daniel, LXX, “Bel et Draco,” 14. 








REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 
Does the supernatural affect human nature intrinsically?! This question 
/ can have a strict or a broad meaning. We shall consider each in turn. In its 
| strict interpretation, this question means: Does grace, entitatively super- 
natural grace, affect human nature intrinsically? “Supernatural’’ is nar- 
rowed down to mean elevating, salutary grace. This little problem can be 
| quickly dispatched. The answer is yes. Elevating grace is by definition an 
| internal gift. Patently it affects human nature intrinsically. In its broad 
meaning our question can be formulated thus: Even before a man receives 
his first salutary grace, is he internally affected by the supernatural? This 
question is by no means easy to answer. The difficulty will become clearer 
as we discuss it. 

Everyone admits that, even before man receives his first gift of grace, he 
is called to the beatific vision, which is his sole, formal, last end. God’s 
eternal decree has established that end for man; it has also laid on man the 
obligation of tending towards it. Does that decree of God affect man in- 
trinsically? Or does it remain quite outside man, summoning into being 
no echo in man—at any rate, none before he receives his first grace? In 
other words, before the advent of grace is the supernatural internal or ex- 
ternal to man? 

Over this issue theologians divide into two camps. We may call the first 
group “extrinsicalists.”” They may be said to represent the theory of the 
supernatural that has been dominant and largely unchallenged in the schools 
up till recent years. These theologians would deny that the supernatural 
has any internal influence on man before the reception of the first internal 
grace. The second camp gathers in the many modern theologians whom we 
may call “intrinsicalists.” These theologians represent a more recent move- 
ment in theology. They challenge the conception of the extrinsicalists on 
the ground that it makes human nature a self-enclosed system to which 
the supernatural can be added only as a sort of gilding or veneer. They urge 
that, if God has summoned men to the beatific vision and established it as 
man’s exclusive end, that divine call must find some response in man, even 
before he receives his first salutary grace. They affirm that it is the end that 
commands everything; that, if God assigns a final destiny, that destiny 


1 Those familiar with the thought of Prof. Karl Rahner, S.J., of the State University 
of Innsbruck, will realize how greatly I am indebted to him. See particularly his article, 
“Ein Weg zur Bestimmung des Verhiltnisses von Natur und Gnade,” Orientierung (Zii- 
rich), June, 1950, pp. 141-45. 
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simply must find some ontological counterpart in man. God’s almighty call 
to man cannot leave man indifferent. He may in the end freely reject it; 
but his being must echo that call. In some sense the call to vision must be 
inscribed in man’s structure. 

Let us look more closely at each of these schools. The advantages of ex- 
trinsicalism are great. First, this attitude to the supernatural assuredly 
safeguards the gratuity of the supernatural. Secondly, if the supernatural 
has its first intrinsic effect on man when grace comes, evidently God can 
withhold from man the supernatural and leave human nature quite un- 
changed. In other words, in this theory it is easy to defend a truth bound 
up with the very dogma of the supernatural—the possibility of man’s non- 
vocation to the beatific vision.? Thus extrinsicalism is obviously perfectly 
in harmony with what Pius XII teaches in his Encyclical, Humani generis.* 

But extrinsicalism also labors under several quite significant disadvan- 
tages. It denies any intrinsic determination of man prior to grace. Yet 
there are three reasons that seem to suggest that even prior to grace the 
supernatural must affect man intrinsically. 

1) An eternal decree of God establishes for me the beatific vision as my 
last end, and it obliges me to tend to that end. Now I raise the question, 
can I consider as truly objective a decree of God’s that remains purely out- 
side me and has no effect in me? Is it not Nominalism to insist on the one 
hand that I am obliged by God to tend to vision and on the other to refuse 
to admit any created, ontological reality within me, the counterpart to 
God’s eterna] decree? Do not sound metaphysics demand that, if I affirm the 
reality of God’s decree, I must also maintain that it puts something within 
me, some created reality? Briefly, unless the supernatural is intrinsic to me 
even before grace, then God’s decree establishing vision as my destiny and 
laying on me an obligation to strive after it is fictitious. 

At this point it will be instructive to consider the Catholic objection 
against the Protestant contention of an imputed justice. In this celebrated 
controversy we can distinguish two aspects, negative and positive. The 
negative aspect concerns the forgiveness of sin; that was perhaps the chief 


* Cf. V. de Broglie, De fine ultimo vitae humanae, I (Paris, 1948), 250: “A quaestione . . . 
possibilitatis naturae purae (quae determinatam quamdam philosophiam ‘naturarum’ 
omnino supponit) sedulo distinguenda est quaestio (multo simplicior, et omnium homi- 
hum captui accommodata) merae possibilitatis non-vocalionis nostrae ad visionem Dei, 
quae...non mere theologica sed dogmatica esse videtur, utpote cum ipsa notione tra- 
ditionali gratuitatis vocationis praedictae omnino connexa.” 

*“Alii veram ‘gratuitatem’ ordinis supernaturalis corrumpunt, cum autument Deum 
entia intellectu praedita condere non posse, quin eadem ad beatificam visionem ordinet 
et vocet” (Acta apostolicae sedis, XLII [1950], 570). 
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issue between Catholics and Protestants. Briefly, the Catholics argued: “If 
my sins still remain and are merely cloaked over by Christ’s justice being 
imputed to me, then God’s veracity is attaint. I am still a sinner; God re- 
fuses to be realistic! He does not forgive my sins; He simply closes his eyes 
to them. If I am a sinner, God, all-truthful and all-holy, cannot act towards 
me as though I were not what I am.” On the positive side—the question of 
the infusion of justice—the Catholic position, it seems to me, comes to this: 
“Justification cannot be whittled down to the mere imputation to us of 
Christ’s justice. Justification must not be simply extrinsic to man, but 
intrinsic to him—some created, physical gift infused into man’s soul. The 
reason why it cannot consist just in God’s external favor is that such a justi- 
fication is a stark chimaera. Grace is either something intrinsic or it is un- 
real, a mere figment of the mind.” 

Justification means that God now loves a man, whereas before He did 
not. Unless that love is to be counterfeit, there must be a real ontological 
change somewhere. There must be some new reality, showing a love now 
where before there was none.‘ No change can be in God; hence it must be 
in man. Justification and the supernatural love it implies are sheerly ficti- 
tious, if there is not in man some new ontological reality to attest, as it 
were, their authenticity and reality. This is particularly true since God’s 
love is creative.® Unless I am mistaken about our stand against the Protes- 
tants, we have to affirm that grace, justification, charity are realities affect- 
ing man intrinsically, because to deny this is to be forced into the Protestant 
theory of a mere extrinsic, imputative justice. 

I submit that perhaps much the same might be said in the broader case 


4 Justification implies a union between man and God, a new union. All Catholics will 
and must grant that this new union is not merely moral but real, ontological, physical. 
If that is granted, we can immediately invoke the principle so crisply stated by St. Thomas: 
“Si aliqua duo prius fuerint non unita et postmodum uniantur, oportet quod hoc fiat 
per mutationem utriusque, vel alterius tantum.... Impossible est autem quod divina 
essentia moveatur .. .” (Contra gentiles, III, 53). St. Thomas’ conclusion is that the change 
must be in man; and, as he is dealing with the Beatific Vision, he finds the new ontological 
reality in the created /umen gloriae. In the case of justification, the new reality is sancti- 
fying grace. 

5 St. Thomas says: “Amor Dei est infundens et creans bonitatem in rebus” (Summa 
theologica, I, q. 20, a. 2 c). “Dilectio Dei est causativa boni quod in nobis est, sicut dilectio 
hominis provocatur et causatur ex aliquo bono quod in dilecto est” (Contra gentiles, III, 
150). “Dilectio Dei qua nos diligit consequenter aliquem effectum in nobis relinquit, 
scilicet gratiam”’ (De veritate, XXVIII, 2). Cf. R. Morency, L’Union de grace selon saint 
Thomas (Montreal, 1950), pp. 75-80: “L’amour divin n’est pas causé par le bien; il est 
cause du bien. . . . Tandis que la dilection humaine présuppose |’amabilité de la personne 
aimée, la dilection divine pose |’amabilité dans la personne aimée. La dilection divine 
est donc un acte de la volonté divine qui a le bien pour effet” (pp. 75-76). 
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now being canvassed. If we would be consistent, shall we not have to hold 
that, even before grace comes, somehow the supernatural affects man in- 
trinsically? If this is not affirmed, will not God’s decree constituting vision 
as our end and binding us to strive after it, be drained of all objective re- 
ality ?® 

2) Apart from the singularly privileged Mother of God, every man born 
into this world by natural processes is stained with original sin. The Council 
of Trent expressly declares that this sin is internal.” But how are we to ex- 
plain that fact? Is it enough to say that original sin is an infringement of an 
entirely external decree, binding man to vision and a birth in the state of 
grace? Some may feel that no further expianation of the internal quality of 
original sin needs to be furnished, beyond insisting that original sin is a 
privation of grace which is an intrinsic endowment of man. It is indeed true 
that the whole mystery of original sin pivots around the mystery of grace; 
beyond the mystery of grace, original sin contains no mystery. Neverthe- 
less, does the fact that original sin is a privation of grace radically explain it 
precisely as internal? After all, the soul that is stained with original sin 
has never been adorned with grace. One must go further, it seems. God’s 
external decree, privation of a grace that has never been in man—these do 
not put the internal property of original sin on a satisfactory metaphysical 
basis. 

Original sin must be described as a violation of, and a challenge to, some- 
thing abidingly stamped in man’s very structure. If indeed original sin is 
internal to man, it is not enough to say that it hurls defiance at a divine 
decree that remains in every sense outside man; nor is it enough to say that 
it is just the lack of some splendor that should be in man’s soul. Original 
sin, as internal to man, means that there is within him a contradiction and a 
thwarting of some positive and unconditional tendency. Original sin is in- 


§ Prof. Rahner argues thus: ‘“Selbst wenn man eine solche verpflichtende Hingeord- 
netheit nicht zu den Konstitutiven der menschlichen Natur als solcher rechnet, wer 
kann beweisen, dass sie dem Menschen nur als schon rechtfertigende Gnade innerlich 
sein kénne...?... Muss nicht vielmehr, was Gott iiber den Menschen verfiigt, eo ipso 
‘terminativ’ ein inneres ontologisches Konstitutiv seines konkreten Wesens sein, selbst 
wenn es nicht ein Konstitutiv seiner ‘Natur’ ist? Ist nicht eo ipso fiir eine Ontologie, 
die begreift, wie das konkrete Wesen des Menschen von Gott restlos abhingt, dessen 
verpflichtende Verfiigung nicht nur ein juridisches Dekret Gottes, sondern genau das, 
was der Mensch ist, ist nicht das Seinsollen, das von Gott ausgeht, das dem Menschen 
Innerlichste?” (art. cit., p. 142). 

" Decretum super peccato originali, Sessio V, 3: “Si quis hoc Adae peccatum, quod 
origine unum est et... omnibus inest unicuigue proprium, vel per humanae naturae 
vires, vel per aliud remedium asserit tolli, quam per meritum unius mediatoris Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi... A.S.”’ (Denzinger, n. 790). 
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ternal to man because it sets up a conflict with an intrinsic orientation to the 
beatific vision. We shall see later that this orientation must itself be con- 
ceived as supernatural. 

3) Consider the punishment of loss which the damned suffer in hell. Its 
essence consists in the peremptory banishment of the soul from God, from 
the glory of the beatific vision. How are you to interpret this fact in a fash- 
ion that will do justice to the supreme, excruciating nature of this punish- 
ment? It hardly seems enough to say that the soul has failed to reach an end 
established by an absolutely external decree, and so falls a victim to the 
punishment of loss. Can this punishment be explained otherwise than by 
showing that the soul, by the sheer stress and energy of its concretely exist- 
ing being, pants after the possession of God Himself in the beatific vision? 
The punishment of loss is so dire and is the supreme punishment possible 
for man precisely because God has lodged in man’s being an intrinsic, un- 
conditional tendency to vision. The capital catastrophe of hell is surely here 
in the fact that the damned soul has forever lost the God of the beatific 
vision, and yet, by an energy and dynamism planted in the very marrow of 
its being, it is forever driven on towards this God. 

These three reasons, weighed in their cumulative force, strongly suggest 
that even prior to grace the supernatural must affect man intrinsically. 
These three considerations certainly militate against the system of ex- 
trinsicalism. 

It is not surprising that many theologians have been led to abandon ex- 
trinsicalism and to protest against it. Some say that its whole concept of an 
ontological end is faulty, that it anthropomorphises God. A man who pos- 
sesses an alarm-clock can use it arbitrarily for different ends; he may use it 
to tell the time, to wake him up, to embellish his mantelpiece. But God can- 
not so act. He cannot be the victim of whim or caprice. If He assigns to man 
the beatific vision as his end, that end, far from remaining something coldly 
outside man, must penetrate him through and through, must be inscribed 
in the structure of his being, must be internal to him.*® 

Such considerations have so deeply influenced certain modern thinkers 
that they have gone on to assert in man an unconditional, positive orienta- 
tion to vision. And some—by no means all—have ventured further still. 


® Rahner suggests an interesting consideration against the self-enclosed nature of 
extrinsicalism : “Wenn der Mensch, so wie er sich von sich aus existentiell erfarht, eigentlich 
nur reine Natur ist, ist er immer in Gefahr, sich auch tatsichlich nur als blosse Natur 
zu verstehen und als solche zu handeln. Er kann dann den Ruf Gottes iiber diesen 
menschlichen Kreis hinaus nur als Stérung empfinden, die ihm etwas—mag dieses in 
sich auch noch so erhaben sein—aufzwingen will, wozu er nicht gemacht ist...” (ar/. 
cil., p. 142/A). 
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They have identified this orientation with nature’s dynamism. They have 
asserted that this orientation is part and parcel of human nature, that it is 
natural in the technical sense in which nature is contrasted with the super- 
natural. The positive, unconditional orientation to vision that they uphold 
is something woven into the warp and woof of nature. 

Against such a radical intrinsicalism strong protests have been made. 
Critics ask how the supernatural can be gratuitous, if it has a counterpart 
in nature that is part of nature’s own equipment. Radical intrinsicalists 
reply that the supernatural cannot but be gratuitous, for it is nothing except 
the gift of boundless love. The critics’ subsumption is that, on this showing, 
the supernatural has no gratuity beyond that of the natural order; it be- 
comes merely one moment in the gratuity of creation in general. 

It seems to me that the attackers of radical intrinsicalism score a success 
here. They show how this form of intrinsicalism jeopardizes what must be 
maintained at all costs—the special gratuity of the supernatural. On the 
other hand, the intrinsicalists allege against extrinsicalism charges that 
cannot be lightly brushed aside. 

And so the mind is drawn-hither and thither; each position labors under 
no slight difficulties. In this problem of the supernatural, is there no middle 
course, where one can shun the Scylla of extrinsicalism without being ship- 
wrecked on the Charybdis of radical intrinsicalism? Is there no happy posi- 
tion where one can safeguard the special gratuity of the supernatural and 
be in perfect harmony with Humani generis, and at the same time do justice 
to the arguments of intrinsicalists that before grace the supernatural must 
somehow affect us internally? In other words, is there not some position in 
which you could reap the fruits of both extrinsicalism and radical intrin- 
sicalism, whilst discarding their errors? 

It seems to me that a felicitous solution can be found simply by asserting 
that the positive, unconditional orientation to vision is not natural but 
already supernatural. The golden mean, the steady equatorial line of truth, 
lies in a moderate intrinsicalism. The advantages of this position are mani- 
fold. 

First, as much as the most unbending extrinsicalism, it defends the special 
gratuity of the supernatural. The supernatural orientation to vision has all 
the special gratuity of both grace and vision. Moderate intrinsicalism, then, 
Squares in every way with Humani generis, and with that very important 
implication of revealed truth, the possibility of man’s non-vocation to the 
beatific vision. Secondly, this theory admits the full force of the arguments 
against extrinsicalism, for it uphold the intrinsicalism of the supernatural 
before grace comes. Thirdly, it avoids the grave weakness of radical in- 
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trinsicalism, which identifies the positive, unconditional orientation. to vi- 
sion with a natural desire. Moderate intrinsicalism gives full credit to the 
defenders of extrinsicalism in their view that radical intrinsicalism makes the 
supernatural owed to nature. Fourthly, this solution we sponsor is not a 
compromise like the velleity-theory of certain theologians. These theolo- 
gians regard the supernatural as intrinsic to man, yet they shrink from en- 
dangering its special gratuity. So they resort to the notion that man has a 
velleity for the supernatural. It is a milk-and-water theory that can satisfy 
no one. Conspicuously it fails to do justice to what an analysis of concrete 
human nature, carried out in the light of revelation, certainly seems to 
attest: the positive, unconditional yearning of human nature for a happiness 
that is personal, that can be satisfied ultimately with nothing less than an 
immediate, personal union with the Infinite, with nothing less than the 
beatific vision. 

Perhaps, then, the problem of human nature and the supernatural may 
be solved in this way. In this supernatural order there exists in every human 
being an unconditional and positive tendency to vision. This tendency, 
which is a created ontological reality, is the counterpart in each man which 
answers to God’s decree binding men to strive after their exclusive super- 
natural end. God’s call to vision has not indeed left man indifferent. That 
summons is objectively most real; it has its echo in us. That is why we feel 
“. . . through all this fleshly dress/Bright shoots of everlastingness.”’ Even 
before we receive our first gift of internal grace, already the supernatural is 
intrinsic to us. But—and this must never be forgotten—it is intrinsic to us 
through an element that is itself not natural but supernatural. Indeed we 
may ask, how could the supernatural be intrinsic to us through some ele- 
ment that is only natural? When radical intrinsicalists affirm that the super- 
natural is intrinsic by a natural desire, surely they are guilty of a big mis- 
take. If before grace comes to me the supernatural has already sunk its 
roots into me, those roots must be homogeneous with vision itself. They 
must belong to the order of vision, not to the order of human nature as con- 
trasted with the supernatural. 

From the nature of the obediential potency it is quite clear that the posi- 
tive, unconditional orientation of which we speak cannot be identified with 
the obediential potency.? The obediential potency is simply identical with 


® This obediential potency is not something purely negative, a bare non-repugnanct 
of notes. It is not just a figment of the mind, an airy and insubstantial ens rationis. On 
the other hand, an obediential potency must not be conceived too positively, or better, 
as too positively distinct from the spiritual nature. For it is not a reality tacked on to 
human nature as an appendage. Nor is it to be confused with the ordinary exigent po- 
tencies, active or passive, that belong to human nature. For these manifold active and 
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nature as personal and spiritual; its reality is the tremendous reality of 
spiritual nature. But this orientation to vision is in no sense to be identified 
with nature; it builds on nature, but it is quite different from it. It is entita- 
tively supernatural. 

May we in any sense identify this positive, unconditional orientation 
towards vision with the celebrated natural desire of the beatific vision? 
Certainly not, if “natural” is taken in its technical Scholastic sense. If, 
however, “natural” is understood in a sense that is pre-Scholastic and can- 
onized by insertion in official documents, we may identify the orientation on 
vision with the natural desire.'° For in this sense “natural” means what is 
found with nature from the start, what is given with nature, what is trans- 
mitted with nature or meant to be transmitted with nature. In this sense 
Adam’s preternatural and supernatural gifts are rightly styled “natural.” 
In this sense, too, every man in this actual supernatural order has right 
from the start an unconditional orientation to the beatific vision, that is 
natural. But if we are using Scholastic terminology, then we must say that 
the positive tendency towards vision that is in us is strictly supernatural and 
clearly demonstrates to us a vivid ontological reality resounding through 
every man that comes into this world. 


Canisius College, Sydney, Australia J. P. Kenny, S.J. 





passive potencies demand their connatural fulfillment. In no sense does the obediential 
potency demand the supernatural. What in fact is it? It consists precisely in that spiritual, 
personal nature as such. It enjoys all the dynamic reality of the nature as spiritual and 
as open to the infinite, to the infinite God in Himself. The obediential potency is such a 
spiritual, personal nature insofar as its real notes are not repugnant to the notes of the 
supernatural. An obediential potency means that certain well-defined natures can be 
the subjects in which the supernatural can lodge itself. 

St. Thomas says of Adam’s supernatural endowments: “Quod quidem donum quo- 
dammodo fuit naturale: non quasi ex principiis naturae causatum, sed quia sic fuit homini 
datum ut simul cum natura propagaretur” (Conira gentiles, IV, 52). Note the following 
words of St. Leo the Great, from one of his stately sermons: “Si fideliter, dilectissimi, 
atque sapienter creationis nostrae intelligamus exordium, inveniemus hominem ideo ad 
imaginem Dei conditum ut imitator esset sui auctoris, et hanc esse naturalem nostri 
generis dignitatem, si in nobis quasi in quodam speculo divinae benignitatis forma res- 
plendeat. Ad quam utique nos quotidie reparat gratia Salvatoris, dum quod cecidit in 
Adam primo, erigitur in secundo . . .” (Serm., XII, 1 [PL, LIV, 168}). 
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During the last few years it has become more and more apparent that 
there exists a considerable tension between traditional religious thought 
and certain assertions on the part of social sciences and psychology, which 
have been influenced to a great extent by psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis 
was born out of psychopathology, and both sociology and psychopathology 
joined hands to make friends with one another and with anthropology. The 
result has been the almost emphatic assertion that psychopathology and 
social sciences have become scientific disciplines, or that they have been 
more influenced by the scientific method than by philosophy. 

The conversion (if I may use this term here, rather conditionally) of social 
sciences and psychology to the scientific method has done an immeasurable 
amount of good. No one would deny the revolutionary and far-reaching 
contributions that have been made by psychopathology during the last 
fifty years. No one would question the new breadth and depth of our knowl- 
edge of man, which we owe to psychoanalysis and cultural anthropology. 
At the same time, there is sufficient evidence of a conflict between religion 
and those trends or systems of sociology and psychology which claim the 
distinction of being scientific. 

However, despite the very loudness and intensity of the voices, I would 
make bold to state from the very outset that this conflict is only a conflict 
between men who use either religion or science as a weapon of attack or 
defense. 

Freud’s official attitude toward religion is well known. His book The 
Future of an Illusion ends with a positive denial that there can be any 
knowledge outside science: ‘‘Science is no illusion. But it would be an 
illusion to suppose that we could get anywhere else what it cannot give us.” 


Editor’s Note.—This paper was read before a joint meeting of the Washington Psychi- 
atric Society and the Washington Psychoanalytic Society in Washington, D. C., November 
13, 1952. It is published here in slightly abridged form. The author is an outstanding prac- 
ticing psychoanalyst; consultant in research and psychotherapy, Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence; associate clinical professor of psychiatry at the College of Medicine, State Univer- 
sity of New York; chairman, Section on Historical and Cultural Medicine, New York 
Academy of Medicine; chairman, Consulting Delegation to the United Nations, repre- 
senting the International Criminological Society. In addition to numerous technical 
papers, his publications include A History of Medical Psychology (with George W. Henry; 
New York: Norton, 1941); Mind, Medicine and Man (New York: Harcourt, 1943); Sig- 
mund Freud, His Exploration of the Mind of Man (New York and London: Scribner's, 
1951). 

! Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion (New York: Horace Liveright and the 
Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1928), p. 98. 
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Yet the same Freud asserts: “One would like to count oneself among the 
believers, in order to admonish the philosophers who try to preserve the 
God of religion by substituting for him an impersonal, shadowy, abstract 
principle, and to say: “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord, thy God, 
in vain.’ ’? It is almost self-evident that Freud was far from having solved 
the problem for himself. There is no reason to expect a solution of this 
problem from Freud; he was imbued with the faith that only scientific 
knowledge is true knowledge, and yet in his scientific work he relied upon 
myths, sagas, folklore, dreams, fantasies, the greatest and the humblest 
flights of human imagination. In other words, Freud stood in his own way, 
so to speak, since he elevated to the majesty of final causes the psychological 
mechanisms which he was privileged to discover. 

In this respect Freud was a typical example of the scientist who confuses 
the mechanics of natural phenomena with the causation and purpose of 
natural phenomena. Someone aptly called this attitude the elevation of 
science to the level of unshakable dogma; it is scientism, not scientific. Yet 
even Freud, who gave himself fully to scientism, does offer a suggestion in 
numerous passages of his writings that he was not entirely unaware of his 
own inner struggle between dogmatic scientism and that something which is 
beyond conventional science. It is important in this respect not to forget 
that it was Freud who elevated the most unscientific of all the tools, human 
intuition, to the dignity of a keen instrument for investigation of human 
psychology. 

W. T. Stace is inclined to believe that the conflict between science and 
religion was established and deepened by the scientific revolution of the 
seventeenth century. He thinks that naturalism sought to establish itself as 
a dogma and consequently aligned itself against religion with all the power 
of conviction which the formulation of natural laws offers. This is quite 
true, but only to the extent that the scientist would insist that there is no 
truth outside science. “. .. No scientific argument—by which I mean an 
argument drawn from the phenomena of nature—can ever have the slightest 
tendency either to prove or to disprove the existence of God, in short... 
science is irrelevant to religion.’ 

This point of view is not new. However, it is not complete; it fails to give 
us a synthesis of that which religion and science have to offer, each in its 
respective way. This point of view, taken without further ado, might even 


* Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith, 1930), p. 24. 

*W. T. Stace, Religion and the Modern Mind (Philadelphia and New York: Lippincott, 
1952), p. 76. 
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suggest that we return to the Cartesian dichotomy in which the “natural” 
man would be considered an autonomous machine and the spiritual one a 
being apart. This dichotomy proved untenable to many, even in the days 
of Descartes, and it appears even more untenable to those who, whether 
they be religious or naturalists, take the human individual as an indivisible 
whole which cannot be cleaved into parts by subtleties of formal logical 
arguments. 

Contemporary psychology does not visualize the individual as an arith- 
metical sum of various parts, but rather as a unified synthesis of all the 
ingredients which seem to make up man. In accordance with modern psychol- 
ogy, man is not made up of animal part and human part; man is both human 
and animal, rational and irrational, material and spiritual, he is one and 
all of those things at one and the same time. He is always confronted by the 
great problem which is most simply denoted as the problem of making a 
choice—a choice of being at any given practical moment an animal or a 
human being, a material or spiritual agent, a logical or paralogical mind. 

All this presents more and more complicated problems, which cannot be 
solved either by being purely scientific or purely religious. As Stace puts it: 
“The key to the solution of this problem lies in the consideration that men’s 
minds do not usually work in the way that logicians say they should.’” This 
is really the crux of the problem, and we ought to dwell on this in greater 
detail, if possible. The suggestion that human minds do not necessarily or 
always, or perhaps ever, function in accordance with the precepts laid down 
by the logicians is one with which the contemporary psychopathologist will 
not find it difficult to agree, since he knows that affective factors more 
unconscious than conscious dominate our thinking more than it appears 
and more than we are willing to admit. 

The problem then appears to be a psychological one. It is a problem of 
uncovering the manner of our confusion on the question of science and 
religion. I do not think that the present-day confusion can be easily cleared 
up yet. So many emotions, passions, insecurities, and intolerances activate 
our contentions on the subject that all one can do is to proceed with caution 
and diffidence and humble hope. 

Embarking cautiously on this path of search, I would remind you first 
of all of the words of Liston Pope, who so aptly and concisely summarized 
the situation of the contemporary mind: “Scientism, not to be confused with 
science itself, is the faith that science is the only way to truth or knowledge 
and that science provides the only hope for man’s salvation. Scientism is the 
dogma of science. Science the Searcher is transformed by Scientism into 


4 Ibid., p. 85. 
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Science the Savior.”’ And further: ‘‘Science the Servant will become Science 
the Master of mankind; having learned to control the physical world, it will 
learn to control human relations as well and to release the mind and spirit 
of man from all bondage except to science itself.”” And further still: “When 
science is made into a religion, becoming an object of worship and a system 
of ultimate truth, it invariably becomes a bad religion, teaching man to 
worship the achievement of the human mind. By the same token, it becomes 
bad science and tends to harden into a dogma.’”® 

Here we have again a telling allusion to the fact that science, when it is 
permitted to develop into scientism, leads to the worship of the human 
mind. This is another way of saying that the center of attention and interest 
becomes not truth, universal or particular, not knowledge of man or God, 
but rather a self-contained preoccupation with the adoration of the human 
mind—a psychological condition of utmost importance from the standpoint 
of modern psychology. In its most direct form it is narcissism, and in its 
consequences it does not even lead to self-knowledge. Still less would it lead 
to a synthesis, the demand for which becomes louder and louder as our 
contemplation of human problems deepens. 

Thus we are again led a step closer to the recognition that the problem 
we are dealing with is a psychological one. Its origins are not in scientific 
logic or truth or in theological or religious truth. Rather it is a problem of 
the psychological functioning of man. This functioning must be understood, 
if man’s mind is not to stand in man’s own way and thus prevent him from 
understanding that which he can and ought to understand clearly. 

Let us observe that the intensity of the apparent conflict between science 
and religion seems to be fed cooperatively by science and religion in a very 
singular way. The scientist, as was pointed out, tends to try to answer 
questions of ultimate truth and ultimate knowledge. However, these are 
not scientific questions at all. As Etienne Gilson so well puts it, they are 
religious questions: 


If they [the scientists] don’t ask religious questions, scientists will never be 
offered religious answers. Nor will these religious answers ever pretend to be scien- 
tific ones. Religious wisdom tells us that in the beginning God created heaven and 
earth, but it does not pretend to give us any scientific account of the progressive 
formation of the world. As Thomas Aquinas aptly says, precisely about this very 
text, there were things which Moses could not express to an ignorant people with- 
out using images which they could understand.*® 





* Liston Pope, “Christianity and the Social Sciences,” in Christianity in an Age of Sci- 
ence (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, n.d.), pp. 24-25. 

* Etienne Gilson, “Religious Wisdom and Scientific Knowledge,” in Christianity in an 
Age of Science, p. 21; cf. Summa theologica, I, q. 66, a. 1, ad 1m. 
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One could hardly find a more authoritative and more lucid statement than 
the above. For Gilson is a profound scholar, a great student of Thomas 
Aquinas, and a man of an immense philosophical perspective which is as great 
as his lucidity and intellectual tolerance. He calls our attention to the chang- 
ing conceptions of the universe from Newton through Einstein to de Broglie 
and Heisenberg. He is impressed with the “decreasing longevity”’ of the 
various scientific conceptions of the universe. The system of Ptolemy lived 
fourteen centuries; the Copernican system lasted only three centuries; that 
of Einstein less than a quarter of a century, to be replaced by the newer 
conceptions of Heisenberg and other contributors to microphysics. Gilson 
concludes that, while the progress of science continues at a steady pace, 
“‘... the fact remains that, by reason of its accelerated progress, modern 
science is exhibiting an always decreasing stability.”” As for the scientists 
themselves: 


Confronted with their own amazing discoveries, they entertain no doubt about 
their truth, but they are beginning to wonder about their very possibility. “What 
is most incomprehensible about nature,” Einstein says, “is its comprehensibility.” 
As to Louis de Broglie, in one of the most remarkable chapters of his book on phys- 
ics and microphysics, he makes this almost identical remark: “What is most mar- 
velous about the progress of science, is that it has revealed to us a certain concor- 
dance between our thought and things, a certain possibility for us to grasp, through 
the resources of our intelligence and the rules of our reason, the deep seated rela- 
tions that obtain between phenomena. We do not wonder enough about the fact 
that some scientific knowledge is possible.’ 


Gilson comments: ‘““This remarkable statement clearly shows that nothing 
equals the ignorance of modern philosophers in matters of science, except 
the ignorance of modern scientists in matters of philosophy.’® And he 
explains: “The question of the possibility of science is not itself a scientific 
question. Any attempt to answer it in a scientific way results in a vicious 
circle, since a scientific demonstration of the possibility of science implies 
the existence of science whose possibility it tries to demonstrate.’”” 

Let us then agree with Gilson in the only possible conclusion: 


Since the only way for us to account for the intelligibility of the world is to re- 
sort to a cause whose nature and operation made it to be, and to be intelligible, 
the answer to the problem must needs be found in the crowning part of metaphys- 
ics, that is, in that part of it which deals with the first principle and the highest 
cause. If there is such a cause, its name is God. In short, the only discipline that 





7 Gilson, op. cit., p. 17. 8 Ibid., p. 18. ® Loc. cit. 
0 Tbid., p. 19. 
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can answer this question is divinity, or theology. Now I quite agree that, to many 
scientists, philosophical or theological answers do not sound serious. But this is 
beside the point; for indeed it would not be serious to give metaphysical or theo- 
logical answers to scientific questions; but the question asked by these scientists 
is not a scientific one; science never worries about its own possibility: were science 
not possible it could not exist; that is all. What is now happening is that on the 
basis of their scientific knowledge some scientists are beginning to ask metaphysical 
and theological questions. And they are welcome to do it; but if they do, they will 
have to look for metaphysical and theological answers." 


In other words, science keeps on attempting to give scientific answers to 
theological and metaphysical questions, and in doing so it does not even 
notice that it strays from the path of science. One wonders why. I have 
repeatedly asked this question on these pages, in one way or another. Let 
us now attempt a tentative answer. First of all, let us recall what was said 
about the ever-changing conception of the universe from Ptolemy to de 
Broglie. As Gilson put it: “Like the Patriarchs of the Old Testament, they 
seem to obey a law of diminishing longevity.’’’ The whole aspect of physical 
determinism and scientific previsibility has changed. We live more and 
more in a world of “innumerable elementary indeterminations.”’ This means, 
says Gilson, “that the strictly determined mechanical world of dialectical 
materialism, which Marxists still mistake for the world of science, died 
twenty-five years ago. They don’t seem to know it yet.’’® They don’t seem 
to know it yet because scientists who misconceive their explanation of the 
mechanics of a phenomenon for an ultimate explanation of the phenomenon 
itself, cannot give up their mistaken metaphysical position without giving 
up that worship of the human mind of which mention was made above. 

The issue then is not one’s attitude toward theology or metaphysics or 
religion or science itself. The issue is the attitude of man toward his own 
mind, which is charged with utmost narcissistic cathexes. The theologians, 
who since the beginning of the Jewish faith and throughout the Christian 
era have considered the human mind and its power of reason and under- 
standing to be the very essence of man, believed that this power of reason 
and understanding, which can explore the very depths of nature and man 
and even reach to the Creator Himself, is man’s endowment because he is 
made in the image of God. This image of God has no anthropomorphic, 
corporeal, or material meaning. The anthropomorphic idea of God is born 
out of the limitations of man’s narcissism; it is a human creation. Whereas 
the image of God in man, as traditionally conceived, is a result of an act of 
divine generosity; it is of divine creation. And for centuries men who were 


" Loc. cit. 2 [bid., p. 17. 8 Loc. cit. 
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both humble and wise in their self-knowledge understood that they were to 
worship, not the image, but its Exemplar. 

This religious attitude is essentially different from the narcissism which 
is displayed by scientism toward the human mind. The scientistic orienta- 
tion is of a special psychological brand, particularly when it concerns social 
sciences and psychology. For here we deal with man’s persistent even though 
illusory cunviction that he alone, by the processes of science and out of the 
neutral knowledge thus gathered, can reach the knowledge of the ultimate 
purpose of mankind’s living and acquire the power to transform man into 
that image of man which science in its simple, technical unwisdom and skill- 
ful sagacity believes it knows and understands. This is the true difficulty of 
present-day scientific psychopathology, as it is the difficulty of all kinds of 
scientism; for, after all, this is a difficulty arising out of the over-estimation 
of man’s own self-contained importance. It is a form of megalomania which 
is inevitable in all cases of severe narcissism: it is a fantasy of a power and 
wisdom which do not exist in man. Suffice it to recall the shock experienced 
by so many atomic scientists after Hiroshima, their moral anguish, and 
their wish to control the march of their knowledge, lest it become demonic. 

Since present-day scientific psychopathology, even more than physics, 
seeks to take a dominant place in the hierarchy of human endeavors and a 
leading role in the business of human relations, it is naturally confronted 
with the grim truth that as a science it possesses no more wisdom or charity 
than the physicists who split the atom and made the bombs and became 
stunned by the horror of their handiwork. 

The problem is acute, and potentially very dangerous. For, after all, for 
centuries religion was the one and only human activity which concerned 
itself with man’s relation to God, to eternity, to salvation. It was the only 
inner spiritual discipline which conceived of, and understood, the deep 
interdependence among men, the great yearning for a mankind which would 
become a real brotherhood of men. It cannot surrender these concerns and 
aspirations to scientific psychology and sociology, because it cannot give up 
the very essence of what it is, the deep respect and concern for the human 
person as a person, as a unique creation which is both so very individual and 
yet so completely one with his brethren and the world as a whole. 

That which modern psychology would designate as an unconscious sense 
of guilt is not sufficient to cover the sense of the individual’s responsibility 
for his fellow men and his sense of communal duty in relation to each living 
individual. Scientific psychopathology, like any science, is unable to under- 
stand this ethico-religious sense of guilt which transcends the usual uncon- 
scious mechanisms, producing what Freud called the precipitate of the Oedi- 
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pus complex and the neurotic sense of guilt. It is unable to understand this 
sense of guilt even though it may be able to describe the psychological 
mechanisms of the sense of religious responsibility and of sinfulness. How- 
ever, as D. R. G. Owen has said, ‘““To expose the psychological or sociological 
origin of a belief is not at all the same thing as proving it false. To suppose 
that it is, is to adopt the attitude of Ebenezer Bulver’s wife, who when her 
husband insisted that two sides of a triangle were together greater than the 
third, replied, ‘You only say that because you’re a man.’ ””* 

Yet how much contention and intolerance burn around the assertion that, 
as scientific psychopathology and sociology become more and more scientific, 
a more crying need is felt to recognize that the megalomania of the self- 
adoring human mind is by no means a sign of its true greatness. Only by the 
recognition of the value of the individual as a person will this contention be 
disposed of. It is this, I am sure, that Einstein had in mind when he said 
that “Science without religion is lame, and religion without science is blind.’’® 
To avoid this blindness and this lameness, it is necessary to accept the 
truth of John Donne’s trenchant words: “No man is an iland, intire of it- 
selfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the Maine; if a Clod 
bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were: any mans 
death diminishes me, because I am involved in Mankinde. And therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.’’® 

The melancholy but uplifting truth of these words serves to underscore 
the singular character of the psychological origin of the conflict between 
present-day scientific psychopathology and religion. When I say psycholog- 
ical origin, I mean to say that there is no real conflict between these two 
aspects of truth, science and religion, each of which, in its own specific ways 
is a revelation of God. I mean: scientism involves man with himself and 
yet drowns his individuality in statistical averages; but man cannot be 
abolished, and therefore he cannot help but strive to remain alive. If he 
strives to save himself by devotion to scientism, he gets dissolved in the 
freakish light of his delusion of megalomania, and like the schizophrenic 
who fills his world with delusions he dies while staying physiologically alive. 
If, on the other hand, he seeks salvation away from life, he again achieves 
but living perdition, because he who abandons scientism so often throws out 


4D. R. G. Owen, “Science, Scientism and Religion,” in Christianily in an Age of 
Science, p. 13. 

Cf. C. A. Coulson, “The Unity of Science and Faith,” in Christianity in an Age of 
Science, p. 42. 

‘6 Quoted by Stace, op. cit., p. 273. 
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with it science itself, and then his apparently religious views are bound to be 
distorted, since one cannot accept and submit oneself to the will of God 
while rejecting one of His greater creations—science, the true knowledge and 
partial mastery of Nature. 

I might seem to have left out of consideration the contentious arguments 
which are always teeming around such issues as the soul as the psychologist 
sees it and as religion views it. This I have done deliberately; for it must be 
clear by now that I cannot admit that the scientific psychologist gua psychol- 
ogist and qua scientist is ever able to learn anything about the soul. If he 
claims to give a scientific description of it, he merely deludes himself by 
mistaking the manifestations of a phenomenon for the phenomenon itself. 
If he senses and knows what a human soul is, he perceives it with humble awe 
and he would never attempt to make a scientific analysis of it, anymore 
than he would attempt to make a scientific analysis of beauty, or greatness, 
or sacrifice, or a sense of responsibility. 

Perhaps the best way of bringing this long statement to a fitting close is 
to cite the words of the Lutheran theologian, Paul Tillich, in an essay on 
“Jewish Influences on Contemporary Christian Theology.” He recalls the 
contributions of the contemporary Jewish religious philosopher Martin 
Buber, and says that because of scientism (he does not use this word) we 
get lost as persons and become engulfed in a conflict for which there should 
be no place in the life and functioning of the contemporary scientific mind. 
There ought not to be any conflict, if we allow ourselves to understand the 
nature of what we lose by trying to gain the illusion of complete mastery by 
means of scientism. For, under influence of the latter, science does become 
lame, because 


Men become things, living beings become mechanisms, thinking in universals 
replaces the encounter with individuals. Men are made into objects of calculation 
and management, of research and test, into means instead of ends. The I-Thou 
relation, the person-to-person encounter is lost. God himself becomes a moral ideal 
or a philosophical concept or a being whose existence or non-existence can be ar- 
gued for. But a God who is an object is not God at all.” 


These words underscore, more than any other recent statement that I 
know, the essential inner conflict of contemporary man—a conflict which is 
mistaken for an objective, true, factual conflict between scientific psycho- 
pathology and religion. This conflict is best illustrated by the development 
of Freud’s own thought and psychoanalysis. On one hand the author of 


" Paul Tillich, “Jewish Influences on Contemporary Christian Theology,” Cross 
Currents, II, no. 3 (Spring, 1952), 38. 
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psychoanalysis wished to remain a biologist, a positivist, a devotee of 
scientism. On the other he made the greatest contribution toward the re- 
jection of disindividualized scientism ; for the method of psychoanalysis is the 
method of the ever-deepening study and recognition of man as a person, not 
man merely as a statistical datum. In other words, psychoanalysis, like all 
the other sciences of man and Nature during the last half-century, reflects 
the same, almost eternal, and truly tragic conflict between man’s striving to 
become the engineer of a world in which there would be vast populations 
but not a single self-conscious individual, and man’s yearning to preserve 
his being in complete unity with the One in whose image he was created. 


New York City GREGORY ZILBooRG, M.D. 
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LE PROPHETE JEREMIE: SA VIE, SON OEUVRE, ET SON TEMPS. By Jean 
Steinmann. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952. Pp. 328. 

One of the primary difficulties encountered by a student of Jeremias is 
the fact that the various sections of his Prophecy do not follow one another 
in chronological order, so that speeches or narratives may be in juxtaposi- 
tion which are widely separated in time. Steinmann has ingeniously elimi- 
nated this source of confusion by dividing the life of Jeremias into periods 
and by grouping together the portions of the text certainly or probably 
relevant to each period. His translation is based on the original text with a 
brief but adequate commentary on the salient thought or problem of the 
section under consideration. Both the translation and the accompanying 
commentary are couched in language readily comprehensible by an edu- 
cated layman and are free from pedantic expressions. Although the com- 
mentary is not intended for the professional, there are not a few critical 
notes; they are brief but adequate and stimulate further investigation. The 
historical background of each section is sketched with care and with due 
attention to modern research. The author’s familiarity with the latest and 
best literature on his subject is everywhere apparent. 

He has sundered what he considers to be editorial additions and develop- 
ments from the main text and gathered them together into a special chapter. 
He admits a comparatively large amount of material of this type but in 
every instance cited he advances reasons for considering it unauthentic. He 
seems to follow Rudolph in attributing narratives about Jeremias, especially 
chapters 37-54, to some contemporary of Jeremias. Chap. 52 is obviously 
a supplement reproducing II Kgs. 24:18—25:21. With Condamin, he re- 
jects the genuinity of the oracles against Babylon contained in 50: 1—51:38, 
on the ground that they conflict with the spirit and mission of Jeremias. In 
his view they belong to the school of Second Isaias. Moreover, he finds that 
a large number of passages have been written or edited by disciples of 
Jeremias having a Deuteronomic cast of mind. Other passages which he 
quotes as extraneous additions are: diatribes against idolatry, psalms, 
messianic oracles, apocalyptic fragments, and oracles against the nations. 
He does not deny the divine inspiration of these passages; he rejects their 
authenticity mostly on the basis of stylistic divergences. 

This is the most satisfactory Catholic commentary on Jeremias that we 
have met thus far, not so much because of its rigorous literary analysis, but 
primarily for its painstaking effort to penetrate into the character of the 
prophet’s environment and to describe his psychological reactions. In this 
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connection his chapter on Jeremias as a man, poet, and prophet should be 
read. There is also a special chapter on the main heads of his teaching which 
theologians should find rewarding. Steinmann ascribes the ill-success of the 
prophet to his character, but this underestimates the obduracy of those 
whom Jeremias addressed. 

The book has an index of Scripture passages referred to in the text; an 
index of persons, places, and subjects would also have been helpful. 


St. Mary’s College MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


Tue GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. MARK: The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indexes. By Vincent Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1952. Pp. xx + 696. $7.00. 

Taylor on St. Mark will take his place among the standard works of our 
generation on the Gospels. A commentary on this scale has not appeared 
in English since the third edition of Swete’s commentary in 1909. Taylor 
has produced a worthy successor of that great work. 

An important feature of a commentary is the incorporation of work pre- 
viously done. Taylor has acquitted himself well of this task. The works of 
Lagrange are cited and much employed. One misses the New Testament 
Lexicon of Zorell, the names of Bonsirven, Prat, Huby, Ricciotti, the Sup- 
plément au Dictionnaire de la Bible. One is shocked but not surprised that 
the name of J. A. Kleist is omitted; his fine work on St. Mark, distinguished 
by his exceptional mastery of Greek, has never received the recognition it 
deserves. The Revue biblique is included among the periodicals listed, but 
Biblica is not. Apart from these, Taylor appears to have omitted no sig- 
nificant contribution in English, French, or German during the last forty to 
fifty years. 

The commentary is, of course, full. Opinions are reported on all points of 
importance (and many that are of lesser importance) and discussed within 
reasonable limits. Taylor’s basic Greek text is that of Westcott and Hort, 
but he departs from it frequently. The critica] discussions are, again, full. 
The commentary contains no apparatus, but when a text is under discussion 
the textual evidence is cited in abundance—more extensively, for instance, 
than in the apparatus of Merk. 

The commentary is also strong in lexicography, Taylor does not go be- 
yond such standard aids as lexicons and the works of Moulton and Milligan, 
Dalman, and Deissmann; but he has employed these works critically and, 
for his reader, very usefully. Citations of other loci in Mark, other NT 
books, and the LXX add to the weight of the book, but enable the reader 
to see at a glance how often the words appear in the Bible, and where. 
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Taylor’s tone is reverent (British biblical scholarship has long been mod- 
erate and cautious in character). He evidently has high esteem for the work 
of Swete, and his book follows Swete’s lines of thought. Taylor is familiar 
with the principles and the work of Formgeschichte, and accepts much of it, 
but with such notable reservations that he can scarcely be called a “form 
critic” himself. His book is not a “quest of the historical Jesus”’; in general, 
he treats Mark as a valid historical source which reports primary or second- 
ary information concerning Jesus, with little ‘theological information.” 
The reviewer hesitates to classify him as “liberal,” in the ordinary sense of 
the word, and doubts whether Taylor himself would desire to be so classified. 
But such easy tags are often misleading. Certainly Taylor does not accept 
the Gospel as a historical source as it is accepted in those circles called 
“conservative.” 

The introduction ,written on a spacious scale, covers the usual topics, 
including an interesting review of the modern criticism of the Gospel. Taylor 
has no doubt that the author is Mark, the companion of Peter, and accepts 
the “generally agreed”’ conclusion that it was written 60-70 A.D., probably 
for the use of the Church in Rome. The question of the “Semitic origins” of 
the Gospel is treated with some fullness; Taylor “‘distrusts the claim” that 
the Gospel was first written in Aramaic, but is “confident” that its sayings 
and many of its narratives “stand near the Semitic tradition” (p. 65). 

Taylor’s examination of the theories which have been proposed concerning 
the sources of Mark leads to “negative results,” specifically to “the rejection 
of all known forms of the Ur-Markus hypothesis” (p. 76). He accepts the 
existence of a “sayings-collection” which Mark employed, and concludes 
also that the Evangelist used several sources, although their literary entity 
is not and probably cannot be defined. He approaches the problem, there- 
fore, in the manner of Formgeschichte, “to see what different types of tradi- 
tion [the Markan material] includes; to consider their character, topical or 
otherwise; and to ask to what extent the narratives . . . consist of historical 
reminiscences, and to what degree they have been influenced by current 
catechetical and doctrinal interests” (p. 77). Taylor distinguishes six types 
of material: “pronouncement-stories,”’ “miracle-stories,” “stories about 
Jesus,” “Markan constructions,” “summary statements” (Sammelberichle), 
“sayings and parables” (pp. 78-86). The names indicate the nature of these 
clearly enough, except perhaps for the fourth: “narratives constructed by 
Mark himself (or a predecessor) from current fragmentary traditions.” On 
the basis of this classification Taylor believes the designation of the Gospel 
as the “Memoirs of Peter’’ is misleading. Furthermore, he finds eighteen 
“small complexes” of material. Most of these, he thinks, already existed as 
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such when Mark wrote, and the Evangelist was not free to alter them. 
Taylor determines their origin as liturgical or catechetical; ‘“‘catechesis is 
older than the Gospel,”’ and we may say the same of liturgy. They are fur- 
ther classified as “groups of narratives and sayings formed on the basis of 
existing tradition,” ‘groups of narratives and sayings based on personal 
testimony, probably that of Peter,” “groups of narratives topically arranged 
consisting of sayings and pronouncement stories.”’ 

Taylor then arranges the material so classified into an outline substan- 
tially the same as that which is generally accepted. He proposes these con- 
clusions about the methods of Mark as a writer: ‘‘When he takes over an 
isolated story from the tradition, he is content to leave it as he finds it .... 
He leaves previously existing complexes intact....He rarely comments 
upon his material, but allows it to speak for itselfi—Mark does not attempt 
to impose a narrative form on the complexes already in existence in the 
tradition. ... When Mark finds doublets in the tradition, he uses both ele- 
ments instead of selecting one or conflating the two”’ (pp. 112-13). 

A judgment of Taylor’s book must necessarily evaluate this hypothesis 
of its literary origins, for it is one of the most significant contributions of the 
book, and the exegesis is directed by its lines. We ought to remember that 
Taylor proposes it as a hypothesis. Certainly it is free of the fantasies of the 
older critics. It does not treat the Gospel as the “creation of the primitive 
Christian community,” but it gives this community a share in its composi- 
tion. Whether one accepts this account rather than the simple designation 
of the Gospel as the “memoirs of Peter” or, more strictly, the catechesis of 
Peter, will depend on how much one agrees with Taylor’s literary judgment 
concerning the identification of various types of narrative, the alleged 
“seams” between stories and complexes, and the analysis of details of lan- 
guage and conceptualization which Taylor points out as distinguishing 
“primary” from “secondary” material. To this reviewer, the methods and 
the approach of Taylor seem sound; the Gospel is treated as a compilation, 
but a compilation of primitive traditions, which had already taken a set 
form in oral tradition to some extent before the Evangelist set them down. 
That written sources also were employed is not a necessary part of the hy- 
pothesis. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the pre-existing “‘complexes” 
were Roman; tradition identifies Peter as the founder of the Roman church, 
and the date of the foundation must be earlier than that set by Taylor for 
the composition of the Gospel. But other catecheses must have been avail- 
able to Mark, especially if (with Taylor) he is to be identified with the John 
Mark who was for a time the companion of Paul and Barnabas. In Taylor’s 
hypothesis we see the early Christian communities as they must have been: 
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telling and retelling the life of Jesus until its various episodes began to as- 
sume set forms according to their content, eagerly listening to each new 
form of the story which could be authenticated as coming from personal 
witnesses, incorporating this new material into what they already possessed 
until a few men (of whom Mark was one) finally, and probably urged by 
others, put down in writing the catechesis with which they were most famil- 
iar, the catechesis of some great figure such as Peter, but adding to it what 
they thought apt from other catecheses. One need not believe that Taylor’s 
methods will leave no room for differences in detail in conclusions; but they 
will help us to understand the Gospel better than the contrasting picture 
which Taylor suggests, with some irony, of Mark listening to Peter’s preach- 
ing, notebook in hand. 

A discussion of the theology of Mark ought to include some analysis of 
the “catechetical interests” which affected the composition, after the man- 
ner of the literary analysis. When we speak of the theology of Mark, to what 
extent does the phrase signify the theology of the Evangelist himself, and 
to what extent the theology of his sources? This question Taylor does not 
answer, and perhaps it cannot be answered. In several features the reviewer 
is unable to follow Taylor in his discussion of Mark’s theology, although the 
limits of a review do not permit the discussion which the subject deserves. 
Taylor finds the “Kingdom of God” in Mark an eschatological idea, and the 
eschatology is that of an imminent Parousia—although Taylor believes that 
Jesus Himself taught a “realized eschatology.” One need not suppose that 
the teaching of Jesus must appear in identically the same form in all the 
Gospels; on the other hand, Taylor’s view rather implies that Mark has 
distorted it, or that the tradition which he incorporates has distorted it (cf. 
the commentary on the “apocalyptic discourse,” 13:1 ff.). The representa- 
tions of the Kingdom in Mark and the other Synoptics are not that far apart, 
even if it be granted, for the sake of argument, that there is a greater empha- 
sis on eschatology in Mark. 

It is worth noting, not as a point of disagreement, that Taylor takes the 
Markan title “Son of God” as signifying that “Jesus is by nature the Son of 
God, and that the Voice at the Baptism declares Him to be such” (p. 121). 
It is true that “Mark has no theory of the Incarnation” (ibid.), and conse- 
quently Taylor’s explanation that “behind a fully human life, Deity is con- 
cealed, but is visible for those who have eyes to see, in His personality, 
teaching, and deeds” cannot be verified as the mind of the Evangelist. Here 
we touch upon dogmatic rather than exegetical questions, and Taylor would 
have been better advised, as well as more methodical, if he had limited him- 
self to the original statement quoted above. But it is practically impossible 
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to maintain a level of perfect objectivity, and Taylor is to be congratulated 
that he lapses so rarely. 

The soteriology of Mark is interpreted by the two terms “ransom” and 
“blood of the covenant,” which mean that “Jesus thought of His surrendered 
life as a dedicated self-offering to God in the name of men and for their sake”’ 
(p. 125). These ideas, Taylor notes, are Old Testament, and there is no 
necessity for recourse to Hellenistic concepts; these are “the virile ideas of 
Jesus Himself.” Mark has doctrinal affinities with Paul, but these affinities 
are really “characteristic of primitive Christianity as a whole” (p. 127), and 
the great Pauline ideas do not appear in Mark. “His Jesus is the Jesus of 
Galilee” (p. 129). This does not imply that Paul does not derive his teaching 
from that of the Jesus of Galilee. 

Taylor’s introduction concludes with an evaluation of the historical value 
of Mark. Although he finds the Gospel affected by apologetic, liturgical, 
catechetica!, and doctrinal interests, none of these prevent Mark from report- 
ing faithfully primitive tradition. A point of special discussion is the miracu- 
lous element in the Gospel, and it is necessary to state Taylor’s views care- 
fully: “Jesus ...in His works of healing exercises a super-human dynamis 
which belongs to His person and for which modern psychiatry can supply 
no parallel” (p. 141). But Taylor does not believe that the same principle 
is applicable to the nature-miracles, although he concedes that many modern 
readers accept it: “... He is releasing divine power resident in Him in the 
circumstances of His earthly mission. To this view there is no valid objection 
on philosophical grounds. The idea of nature as a closed system, obedient 
to fixed and immutable laws, is no longer tenable in the light of modern 
conceptions of matter and atomic power. The so-called ‘laws’ summarize 
what is observable in the world of nature under the normal conditions of 
daily life; but they do not preclude the emergence of unusual phenomena, 
granted the presence of a sufficient cause which, for all we know to the con- 
trary, may be spiritual” (ibid). It is evident from this passage that Taylor 
is not to be classified as a “rationalist.” He does not like the nature-miracles 
on exegetical grounds: the presence of a legendary element, the possibility 
of a non-miraculous interpretation, the difficulty of explaining the purpose of 
these miracles, and the difference in the Christology of the nature-miracles 
from that of the healing-miracles. One finds these reasons less than convinc- 
ing. The nature-miracles are, in Taylor’s theory of the origins of the Gospel, 
as much a part of primitive tradition as the healing-miracles; frankly, the 
alleged “legendary element” is not much more than the miraculous element 
itself. The possibility of a non-miraculous interpretation may be granted, 
in some instances; but this is a question’ of exegesis in detail, and it cannot 
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be settled by any antecedent principle. The question of the purpose of the 
miracles is well argued; if we grant the principle of the “Messianic secret”’ 
not only in Mark, but in the life of Jesus itself—and it seems that we must 
—then miracles which have no other purpose than a display of power seem 
inexplicable. This would be indeed a weighty consideration, if it were not 
just as valid against the healing-miracles. That the healing-miracles are 
works of benevolence is not to the point; so are the resurrections; so is the 
multiplication of the loaves. The healing-miracles also are displays of power; 
one can exhibit heroic benevolence—as, indeed, men must do—without the 
use of a “superhuman dynamis” beyond that of Christian charity. The tra- 
dition of the miracles cannot be halved; if we are to respect it at all—and 
we are no longer in the nineteenth century—we must take this element into 
account in formulating a concept of the Messianic secret. And I doubt 
whether it was better formulated than by Theodore of Mopsuestia in a pas- 
sage which I quoted recently in this journal: to the Jews, familiar with the 
stories of the marvelous in the Old Testament, the type of wonder which 
Jesus performed was not such as to demonstrate by itself that he was the 
Messias (cf. 7S, XIV [March, 1953], 76-77). To be perfectly fair to Taylor, 
he recognizes the possibility that his view may “compromise the otherwise 
high estimate we have formed of the Markan tradition” (p. 144); he honestly 
believes it does not, and the reviewer praises his candor, while departing 
from his conclusions. 

The wealth of material found in the commentary discourages any attempt 
at criticism in detail; the reviewer has had to choose a very few of the many 
points which he noted. It may be of interest that W. H. Brownlee (BASOR 
Supplementary Studies, 10-12, “The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline’’) found 
only two parallels to Mark in the Dead Sea Discipline Scroll (DSD). This 
publication obviously could not have been employed by Taylor. The first 
parallel occurs in DSD, iv, 21, and affects Taylor’s interpretation of Mr 1:8. 
In this verse, Taylor (with Lagrange) translates, “he will baptize in the 
Holy Spirit,” in spite of the anarthrous noun in Greek, and explains: “The 
reference to the Holy Spirit has been introduced under the influence of the 
Christian practice of baptism.”’ DSD reads, in Brownlee’s translation: “And 
then God will purge by His truth all the deeds of man, refining for Himself 
some of mankind in order to abolish every evil spirit from the midst of his 
flesh and to cleanse him through a Holy Spirit from all wicked practices, 
sprinkling upon him a spirit of truth as purifying water.” This line cannot 
be attributed to “the influence of the Christian practice of baptism.” A 
connection between John the Baptist (the speaker in Mr 1:8) and the Es- 
senes has long been projected. Neither this connection nor the identification 
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of the “covenanters” of the Scrolls can be regarded as demonstrated. Yet 
the line of the Scroll indicates the possibility, at least, that Mark, far from 
writing under the influence of Christian belief and practice, reports verbally 
a phrase which could have come right from John and his circle; and it sug- 
gests quite strongly that we should follow the Greek and translate, ‘He 
will baptize in a holy spirit.” It is a small point, but it shows that commenta- 
tors can always be cautious in attributing phrases and concepts to the 
“Christian community.” The Dead Sea Scrolls reveal that there is still much 
more for us to learn about Palestinian Jews in Gospel times. 

The second parallel is less significant. In Mr 6:40, the five thousand who 
are fed with the loaves and fishes sit down in hundreds and fifties. In DSD, 
ii, 22, the people enter the covenant by thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens. 
The phrase goes back to Ex 18:21 and Dt 1:15 (not cited by Taylor), and 
probably represents military divisions. 

Taylor remarks (on 2:15) that talmid, the Hebrew equivalent of “disciple,”’ 
occurs in the OT only in I Chron 25:8. He should have added that limumd 
appears in the same sense in Isa 8:16, 50:4, and possibly 54:13. The remark 
that “the OT prophets have servants but not disciples” is thus too sweeping. 
And the idea of discipleship can scarcely be excluded from Jer 31:34. The 
explanation of Beelzebub (Beelzebul) as “lord of flies,” so long current 
(3:22), must now be reexamined in the light of the divine title Zebul, 
“prince,” found in Ugaritic; see lately A. S. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras 
Shamra Texts (1952), pp. 60-61. To the parallels adduced for “binding evil 
powers” (3:27) add Tobit 8:3. 

Taylor’s commentary on 3:19 ff. and 3:31 ff. arouses serious considera- 
tions. In these two passages Taylor sees a lack of sympathy in the “Holy 
Family” for the mission of Jesus, and an estrangement. The mother of 
Jesus is mentioned only in 3:32 in Mark (except “‘son of Mary,” 1:6). The 
narrative of 3:19 ff. does not appear in the other Evangelists, and the two 
taken together do seem to cast some reflection on the “family” of Jesus. 
Taylor believes that “family” means mother and blood-brothers, a view 
which is not compatible with the tradition of the virgin birth. Those who 
believe that the mother of Jesus was entirely devoted to her Son and His 
mission have never accepted the slur which many commentators see in these 
passages. Their objections are more than “special pleading,” as Taylor calls 
it. In those days women did not attempt, at least by public demonstrations, 
to govern the lives of adult sons; it is highly improbable that Mary did so, 
and more evidence is necessary before it is imposed upon us. The unidentified 
kinsmen are another question. There is ample evidence in all the Gospels for 
a lack of sympathy. Against this background, the words of Jesus, which 
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amount to a public refusal to see His kinsmen, are extremely harsh, and 
express more than a consciousness of “the duty of preaching” (Lagrange). 
Because His mother was with the group, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
and because she was mentioned by the bystanders, she was mentioned in 
His answer. His answer creates an exegetical problem for those who uphold 
her fidelity to Jesus, but it does not prove a lack of sympathy; He did not 
distinguish her from the group which she accompanied. 

Taylor thinks that the saying in 7:14 ff. is a “Christian targum”’; “.. . 
we cannot account for the early disputes at Jerusalem and Antioch if Jesus 
spoke so directly.” The argument is far from persuasive; Jesus said many 
things with equal or greater directness which were not understood. His atti- 
tude towards the Law and the traditions of the Scribes is uniformly the same 
in all the Gospels, and the saying is in harmony with His attitude. 

In the story of the Syro-Phoenician woman (7:24 ff.) Taylor sees “‘a ten- 
sion in the mind of Jesus concerning the scope of His ministry.” The analysis 
seems too subtle. In the context the atmosphere must have been one of good 
humor. Remarks such as Jesus addressed to the woman are most unusual 
in the Gospels, and the woman did not take them seriously. To cap a prov- 
erb with another proverb was a fine display of wit, the “wisdom” of the 
ancient Semitic world. 

The feeding of the four thousand (8:1 ff.) is treated by Taylor as a doublet 
of the feeding of the five thousand. It ought to be conceded, other things 
being equal, that no passages of the Bible, OT or NT, offer more external 
signs of duplication. Lagrange admits that, if the two stories appeared in 
different authors, there would be no doubt that the same event is related; 
but Mark would not have retained both if he had not believed that the 
two traditions recorded two different events. It is not characteristic of Mark 
to retain doublets or to conflate, and “Loisy has not proved that Mark in this 
account follows two parallel sets of memoirs.” Lagrange’s argument is 
serious. Taylor has undertaken to fill the gap which Lagrange found in 
Loisy’s argument by a study (Additional Note C) of the relations between 
6:30—7:37 and 8:1—26, and suggests that here, for once, Mark did retain 
two parallel series. This also is a serious argument, and the question very 
much needs further discussion. 

Taylor’s comment on 10:1-12 and his detached note on the teaching of 
Jesus concerning marriage and divorce exhibit a strain between exegesis and 
theology. Critically, Taylor has no doubt that the saying in Mark is the 
primitive form, and that the exceptional clauses in Matthew are secondary 
(on the question itself see now Bonsirven, Le divorce dans le Nouveau Testa- 
ment |1948],and THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, X [1948], 584 ff.). It is rather surprising 
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to find that the individual Christian needs to interpret His words “under 
the guidance of the Spirit,” and that “for society at large the issue is more 
complex.” The teaching of Jesus, as Taylor observes, is clear, and his “‘posi- 
tive emphasis” on the dignity of marriage is “His gift to the Church and to 
the world.” Where are the reasons, equally clear and cogent, which make 
the “gift” irrelevant for society in the modern world? To admit divorce is 
not to be “guided by His positive teaching,” but to abandon it. His positive 
teaching is precisely that the sanctity of marriage is of such primary impor- 
tance that individual cases of hardship must be tolerated lest marriage itself 
be imperiled. There is nothing in the experience of modern society to show 
that this teaching has lost its relevance. 

Taylor remarks, on 10:26, that only here in Mark is “save” used in the 
sense of entrance into the Kingdom, the now vulgar sense of the word. 
Bauer (W drterbuch), however, suggests also 13:13 and 16:16 (which last, for 
Taylor, is not ““Mark”); and, although there is a play on words, one may see 
the same sense in 8:35 (bis). 

The story of the fig-tree, as we might expect, gives Taylor some trouble. 
Omitting longer discussion, we may notice that citations of 4:39 and 11:23 
do not establish “a habit of Jesus of addressing inanimate objects.” The 
first of these citations is that of the storm at sea; the second is that in which 
Jesus says a mountain will move if one addresses it with sufficient faith. 
Hence all three passages come from episodes in which a nature-miracle is 
narrated or alluded to, and outside of these Jesus does not address inanimate 
objects. This manner of conduct is proper to children and those of unsound 
mind. 

The citation of Dan 7:21 (on 14:21) as the only OT passage in which the 
suffering destiny of the Son of Man is alluded to is, to this reviewer, incom- 
prehensible. Neither in this passage nor elsewhere is such a destiny of the 
Son of Man affirmed. 

The account of the dialogue between Jesus and Pilate (15:1-6) affords 
Taylor an opportunity to compare the “more dramatic account” of John 
with that of Mark, and to contrast John’s “expansions of tradition” with the 
“primitive character” of Mark. That Mark’s account is primitive does not 
imply that John’s account is a simple expansion. Tradition was capable of 
preserving a dialogue, at least in substance; Mark was not acquainted with 
this fuller tradition. There is a critical tendency, to which Taylor here and 
elsewhere yields, to treat much of what is not found in Mark as “expansion.”’ 
Brevity is not the sole test of originality. 

To the explanation of the words of Jesus, ‘Eloi, Eloi” (15:35), add now 
the note of A. Guillaume in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXXXIII 
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(1951), 78 ff.; this could not have been available to Taylor. Guillaume pro- 
poses that the confusion of “Eli” and Elijah (for Mt and not Mr must 
preserve the original form) is impossible unless the first personal pronominal 
suffix were pronounced -iya. This pronunciation is now supported for the 
second century B.C. by the orthography of some passages of the Dead Sea 
Isaiah Scroll. 

Additional Note B on the Twelve and the Apostles exhibits another 
strain between exegesis and theology. Taylor is rather ruthlessly critical of 
the originality of all Gospel texts which seem to give the Twelve “a rule 
which they were to exercise in the expected community of the Son of Man”; 
but they are “to undertake the work of evangelization and teaching in the 
name and under the authority of Christ Himself” (pp. 622-23); but “of 
hierarchical powers possessed by the Twelve and of a commission which they 
can impart to others there is no authentic sign in the Gospels” (p. 623). The 
question is further complicated by the relations of the “Twelve” and the 
“Apostles”; briefly, Taylor finds the “Apostles” a larger group than the 
Twelve. Now in spite of this “the authority of these Apostles was sponta- 
neously recognized” (p. 627), although “the basis of their authority can only 
be inferred.” Furthermore, they appointed others to assist them and, pre- 
sumably, to succeed them, even if “as such, they had not, and could not 
have, successors comparable to themselves” (ibid.). A line must be drawn 
somewhere between Taylor’s criticism and the overeager apologetic which 
likes to find the whole hierarchic system in the NT. On the one hand, 
Taylor’s treatment of the “episcopalian” passages as secondary is not justi- 
fied in exegesis or criticism, not even by his theory of realized eschatology, 
a conception of the Kingdom which does not exclude an organic societal 
structure. On the other hand, it is idle to attempt to identify the government 
—if we may use the word—of the Christian community in the apostolic age 
with the government of the Church of later centuries. Whether this devel- 
oped government is a legitimate continuation of the apostolic office is a 
theological, not an exegetical question, and Taylor himself sums up the 
problem well in concluding: “. .. no conception of [the Christian] ministry 
is adequate or worthy which does not claim that it is a continuation of the 
essential ministry of Christ Himself, inspired by the Holy Spirit, and au- 
thorized by the Church through representatives who embody its tradition 
and share in its life’ (p. 627). 

To recapitulate, the book is one of profound learning, sound method, and 
objective discussion. There is no one who will not learn from it; even where 
the reader departs from the author, he will find that Taylor’s treatment has 
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illuminated the question, brought the problem into sharper focus, and 
stimulated him to think out his own views more clearly. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzig, S.J. 


AUFSATZE ZUR APOSTELGESCHICHTE. By Martin Dibelius. Edited by H. 
Greeven. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1951. Pp. 192. 

With the death of Martin Dibelius in 1947, Form Criticism lost one of its 
greatest exponents and pioneers. His first book, Die Formgeschichle des 
Evangeliums (1919), which appeared when he was thirty-six years old and a 
relatively young lecturer at Heidelberg, laid down the main lines of all his 
later thought, and was accorded by his disciples in all parts of the world a 
canonicity they have regularly denied to the books of the New Testament. 
It must be admitted that in the beginning the form-critical approach to 
early Christian literature (associated with the names of Bauer, Holl, Reit- 
zenstein, and Wellhausen in the early years of the present century) gave the 
impression of offering, despite its obvious weaknesses, a new and interesting 
method of study. All who were familiar with Hellenistic literary genres were 
naturally eager to learn how far the influence of such forms could be traced 
in the Christian writers and particularly in the New Testament. But no 
other school has ever suffered more from an obsession with one idea; since 
1919 its proponents—and Dibelius in particular—have done little more than 
reiterate their earlier themes with monotonous insistency. 

The present volume is made up of a posthumous collection of Dibelius’ 
scattered papers on the Acts of the Apostles extending over the period 
1923-44 (only two being previously unpublished), all of them illustrating 
Dibelius’ wide, if superficial, reading and the virtuosity of his technique. 
Some of the earlier studies reflect a more objective approach, as when he 
emphasizes the fact (first pointed out, I think, by Reitzenstein) that the 
“reduction” of an episode to the pattern of a literary form is in no sense an 
expression of disbelief in its historical content; different passages must be 
evaluated differently according to the respective conventions governing the 
relevant literary form. All this is sound enough. But in the later papers, as 
also in his other writings, Dibelius has already become dogmatic. Episodes 
like the conversion of Cornelius, the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, the 
various visions, even the Apostolic Council, are interpreted as not historical 
but “symbolic”: they were composed by the “first Christian historian” to 
give the “significance” of events rather than the events themselves. 

Dibelius held that the same author published the Gospel and Acts to- 
gether in the last ten or twenty years of the first century; in Dibelius’ view, 
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Acts is the most literary of the books of the New Testament because in its 
composition Luke (to give the author his traditional name) had to abandon 
the “mosaic” method used for his Gospel and rely more on his own inven- 
tiveness in adapting the primitive sources. Dibelius makes great play with 
the suggestion that Acts is not correctly named and soon narrows down to 
an ttinerarium Pauli. And by way of weakening the link between Paul and 
Luke, Dibelius attempts to show that even the “we” of the Wir-Stiicke 
might be a literary device. Further, he likes to see contradictions between 
Pauline doctrine as we find it in Acts and the authentic teaching of the 
Epistles; but this piece of legerdemain is particularly unsuccessful and is 
found, on analysis, to rest chiefly on the different attitudes towards paganism 
as expressed in the Areopagus-speech and in the severer castigations of 
Romans. 

The legend in shorter (the “paradigm”’) or longer (the Novelle) form, the 
itinerarium, the literary speech (occasionally an exhortation), the martyrol- 
ogy—such are the forms employed by Luke in the composition of Acts, and 
they are bound together by “harmless” transitional sections. Dibelius makes 
capital of the fact that ancient historians were notoriously free in their 
transcription of speeches. This point (which is, of course, a commonplace) 
would appear to be the only secure block in Dibelius’ very shaky edifice; 
and even this knowledge must be modified in the light of the fact that a 
speech of Claudius reported by Tacitus (Annals, XI, 24) comes off very well 
when compared with its authentic counterpart found on an inscription at 
Lyon (Dessau, LS 212). But how Dibelius can proceed to the blanket con- 
clusion that the speeches of Acts cannot be taken to reflect the words or 
thoughts of the speakers is only to be explained by a logic peculiar to the 
form-critical school. 

The most interesting parts of the volume are the various sections dealing 
with reminiscences of pagan authors, especially the chapter on Paul’s Areo- 
pagus-speech (a speech, according to Dibelius, composed by Luke in the 
Hellenistic manner). Dibelius had industriously combed pagan literature 
to find parallels; when all is said, few enough there are. The quotations used 
by Paul in the Areopagus-speech are familiar enough: Aratus’ Phaenomena 
(in close connection with Kleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus) and perhaps Epimenides’ 
Minos and Rhadamanthys. Luke in his school-days must have read Demos- 
thenes and Euripides (compare, for example, Peter’s escape in Acts 12:7 ff. 
with the escape of the god Dionysus in the Bacchae 447-48; cf. also perhaps 
the expressions “kick against the goad”’ and “to fight God’’). Dibelius’ han- 
dling of the problem of Theudas (mentioned by Gamaliel in Acts 5:36, 
although Josephus puts his death c. A.D. 44) is commendable; whatever be 
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the truth of the matter—and it would appear that Luke is using the names 
of Judas and Theudas as exempla—one cannot conclude that Luke had ever 
read Josephus. However, Dibelius’ chapter on the textual criticism of Acts 
is most disappointing; he seems never to have been quite at home with the 
cold evidence of a manuscript, and was obviously unaware of the stern de- 
mands made on the modern editor. 

To sum up: Dibelius was guilty of several forms of logical fallacy which, 
to my mind, seriously disqualify him as a critic of the New Testament. The 
first is the fallacy of repetitious assertion, and in this case it is the repetition 
of such terms as “literary form,” “legend-style,”’ and so on. If one asked, 
e.g., whether the influence of a form extends to the substance of a story, to 
its accidental details, or merely to the language and style, the answer would 
seem to be something like this: “When one is dealing with a form, one never 
knows; that is the difficulty with a form, it might affect substantials or acci- 
dentals; once one has a form, there is no way of telling.” From here the dis- 
cussion might shift to the “intuitive fallacy.” Dibelius, like so many of his 
school, writes as if he knew exactly what materials Luke had and what 
method of composition he used. And when asked how he knows that certain 
accounts (for which we have no other evidence), as the resurrection of the 
boy Eutychus or the story of Ananias and Sapphira, are Novellen, one 
imagines he would simply say that one knows, one can (ell. But actually he 
has no more evidence than the next man—this has been amply demonstrated 
by L. J. McGinley’s Form Criticism—and, it would seem, he has constructed 
his theory of forms precisely from the books he is attempting to criticize. 
His method is, in short, circular. 

It may seem ungracious to criticize a posthumous publication, where the 
author is in no position to retort. But the truth is that the form-critical 
method, which, if used properly, might have been fruitful, has become like 
the key which was tooled to fit so many locks that it ended by unlocking 
none. Dibelius and his school have undoubtedly made a point, but they 
overstate it. Unfortunately their idée fixe has in some quarters been elevated 
to the status of a dogma of the sort that all evidence is taken as corroborating 
it and no evidence is accepted as counting against it. 


St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. HERBERT A. MusvrRILLo, S.J. 


TERTULLIANI OPERA. Pars I: OPERA CATHOLICA ADVERSUS MARCIO- 
NEM: Ad martyras, ed. E. Dekkers; Ad nationes, ed. J. G. Ph. Borleffs. Cor- 
pus christianorum, Series latina, I, 1. Turnhout: Brepols, 1953. Pp. xxv + 
75. 80 fr. belg. 
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It is almost five years since the Benedictine monks of the Abbey of St. 
Pierre de Steenbrugge in Belgium, in collaboration with Messrs. Brepols of 
Turnhout and Paris, announced the plan for “the issue . . . of a new collec- 
tion of all early Christian texts, according to the best existing editions, more 
or less on the lines laid down by Dom Pitra and the Abbé Migne” (Sacris 
erudiri, I [1948], 411; cf. TS, XI [1950], 259-61). This New Migne was to 
include not only patristic writings properly so called, but also conciliar, 
hagiographic, and liturgical texts, sepulchral inscriptions, diplomas, etc.— 
in short, whatever remains from the first eight centuries of Christendom in 
written monuments. 

Of the three series contemplated—Latin, Greek, and Oriental—it was 
decided to concentrate first on the Latin. In consequence, an introductory 
survey of the field, Clavis pairum latinorum (= Sacris erudiri, III [1951)), 
was edited by Dom E. Dekkers, with the cooperation of Aem. Gaar of the 
Church Fathers Commission of the Vienna Academy. This Clavis is a com- 
plete, detailed plan of the Latin Corpus christianorum, enumerating, in the 
order they are to take in CC, all the Latin texts from Tertullian to Bede, 
from the origins of Christianity in the West to the Carolingian Renaissance. 
It indicates the best editions available today, the mss., and whatever works, 
notes, or reviews are of significance in the critical determination of texts. The 
texts will be reprinted according to the edition mentioned in the Clavis, but 
corrected and revised with the aid of the mss. and critical works there listed. 
In the absence of a satisfactory text, CC will offer a completely new edition. 
Without counting diplomas and inscriptions, the Latin series comprises 
2,348 works or fragments; the editors are reckoning on 175 volumes in royal 
octavo of from 600 to 800 pages, with about ten volumes published each 
year. 

The Latin series opens with a small, compact fascicle introducing Tertul- 
lian and presenting two works from his Catholic period. A brief preface 
sketches the life of Tertullian and the text tradition; this is followed by a 
splendid select bibliography covering sixteen pages, and a Stemma codicum. 
Two carefully prepared tables list the ancient Testimonia to the works of 
Tertullian and Codices et editiones praecipuae. 

The movingly simple exhortation Ad martyras, addressed to imprisoned 
Christians (“‘benedicti martyres designati’”’) in 197 or 202-3, has been newly 
edited for CC by Dom E. Dekkers; to date we have been dependent mainly 
on the edition of T. H. Bindley (Oxford, 1893), while awaiting the text being 
prepared for CSEL by Aem. Kroymann. 

The two books Ad nationes (197)—a defense against pagan attacks, and an 
attack upon paganism in the process of moral and religious dissolution— 
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have been preserved only in the ninth-century Codex Agobardinus; nor are 
there any ancient editions that rest on other sources. In 1929 Prof. J. Bor- 
leffs published a critical edition in Leiden; since then, however, he has ex- 
amined the codex more carefully under ultra-violet light, and thus in a num- 
ber of instances he has either restored the original text or at least given it 
greater surety. This happy effort at restoration, together with other correc- 
tions and additions, has resulted in the present text, offered to the scholarly 
world for the first time in CC. 

The sheer dimensions of the Steenbrugge enterprise are rather staggering. 
It is good to taste the first-fruits of its planting in a product so mature and 
so satisfying. The New Migne will be difficult for scholar or library to dis- 


regard. 
Woodstock College WALTER J. Burcuarnt, S.J. 


Tue ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By J. G. Davies. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 
xiii + 152. $4.75. 

The author of the present work is lecturer in theology at the University 
of Birmingham, England. His book covers ground not previously covered in 
modern English work. It is true, valuable contributions have been made by 
individual scholars in the form of detailed studies of particular aspects of 
early Christian architecture during the present century, but due to the in- 
tense specialization in the field of Christian archaeology no one has at- 
tempted a general survey of the whole field, nor has anyone endeavored to 
collate the many new discoveries which have shed fresh light on the ecclesi- 
astical buildings of the early Church. We have J. W. Crowfoot’s examina- 
tion of Palestinian churches and the careful work of O. M. Dalton and Talbot 
Rice for the Byzantine period, but even here more recent research has 
provided further material which affects their conclusions. Moreover, while 
the Byzantine period has attracted more and more attention, the pre- 
Byzantine development as a whole continues to be neglected. Thus the 
present publication will be warmly welcomed by students of architecture as 
well as by all who are interested in the origins of church buildings. 

After a brief survey of the early growth and development of Christianity 
as an historical and geographical background to the subject, the origin of 
the basilica is investigated and its general characteristics and different types 
are reviewed. Thus the schola, the private basilica, the private house, the 
hypaethral funeral basilica, the royal audience chamber, the civil basilica, 
the Latin or Roman, the Hellenistic and Oriental types are discussed. There 
follows an examination of the central type of architecture with its divers 
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plans, round, octagonal, and cruciform. The orientation of the church build- 
ing and the furniture of the Church (e.g., altar, confessio, martyrium, cibo- 
rium, iconostasis, cancellus, cathedra, ambon, exedrae) are studied. Then a 
description of the adjoining buildings (e.g., atrium, cantharus, clergy house, 
baths, baptistery, consignatorium) is given. In conclusion a short and gen- 
eralized account is added of the several forms which Christian architecture 
assumed in different countries, such as Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Armenia, Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt and Lower Nubia, North Africa, 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. The work is provided with some forty-five ground 
plans and is also plentifully illustrated with plates of the churches and ob- 
jects discussed. There is a map showing the relevant sites, a bibliography, 
and a glossary. 

The study is by no means exhaustive, and this is particularly true of the 
final section concerned with the architecture of the different countries, but 
reference to the hibliography will provide the reader with information of 
those specialized and detailed accounts. At any rate, the attempt to give a 
broad survey of the main discoveries, problems, and possible solutions de- 
serves every recommendation. 

The author, who calls his work only “an introductory essay,” does not 
claim that the conclusions reached are all assured, but he is courageous 
enough to present new theories based on new discoveries for consideration 
and to show a number of old theories still given currency in circles of litur- 
giologists to be definitely false. 

Thus he justly refutes the popular idea that during the first three centuries 
Christianity was under such continuous persecution that its adherents were 
driven to worship in secrecy in the catacombs. In fact, a great number of 
the older generation of archaeologists regarded the catacombs as the regular 
places of worship of the early Christians. They thought that the official 
liturgical service was held there and that for reasons of security all ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies were performed in that necropolis. This would explain, 
so they say, why some of the rooms in these catacombs have a certain simi- 
larity with the structure and architecture of ancient Christian basilicas. 
However, the so-called chapels in the catacombs, as far as they are of pre- 
Constantinian origin, represent nothing else than private burial grounds 
as the graves in these Christian cemeteries clearly indicate. In addition 
they were located in the immediate vicinity of pagan burial grounds, which 
made it impossible to keep such meetings secret. Moreover, the worship of 
the early Christian community of Rome took place within the city in the 
private homes of converts to the new faith and later on in churches built for 
that purpose. Long before Constantine gave peace to the Church, Christians 
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were in the habit of meeting for worship in large buildings especially con- 
structed for the purpose in both the eastern and western halves of the Em- 
pire and beyond its borders. We know that Gallienus restored to the Chris- 
tians churches which had been confiscated in previous persecutions. In Rome 
itself, during the reign of Alexander Severus (222-35), there was a dispute 
between the Christians and the guild of popinarii concerning the ownership 
of a plot of land upon which the Christians intended to build a church and 
the guild a public-house. The emperor decided in favor of the Christians on 
the grounds that the worship of God in any form was better than the license 
of a tavern. 

Chapter IV touches an interesting subject, the orientation of the church 
building. The author states that from the middle of the fourth century this 
orientation was practically uniform, with the apse at the east end. The 
difficulty is that the earliest churches which have been preserved, those of 
the Constantinian period, have their sanctuary at the west end. It has there- 
fore been suggested that this was the primitive custom and that it prevailed 
until a few years after the death of the first Christian emperor. Against this 
theory Dr. Davies refers to Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria, who 
testify to the Christian custom of praying towards the east. I may be per- 
mitted to remind the author that there are proofs for this custom long before 
Tertullian and Clement. First, there are the Acts of Paul, composed between 
160-80 by a priest of Asia Minor. In the description of the martyrdom of 
the apostle it is mentioned that “Paul stood with his face to the east and 
lifted up his hands unto heaven and prayed a long time”’ (ch. 5). Secondly, 
Epiphanius informs us that Elchasai, the founder of the Jewish-Christian 
sect of the Elchasaites, knew of the Christian custom and forbade his fol- 
lowers to pray to the east (Panarion, XIX, 3). This was about the year 100, 
a century before Tertullian spoke of it in his A pologeticum (16). There is 
every reason to assume that the Christian custom developed in opposition 
to the Jewish manner, to pray always in the direction of Jerusalem. The 
fact that the churches built by Constantine or under his influence have a 
western sanctuary is explained by the author as “some whim of the em- 
peror” (p. 82). However, his argumentation does not convince me. He points 
out that for eight years after the battle of the Milvian Bridge the imperial 
mints continued to issue coins in honor of the Unconquered Sun and that 
his legislation on Sunday observance in 321 refers to Sunday as “the day 
celebrated by the veneration of the Sun.” His conclusion is: “Thus for many 
years after he had become the official patron of Christianity, Constantine 
preserved traces of his earlier sun worship, and this would account for his 
predilection for churches with the apse at’the west end” (p. 82). 
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Frankly, here I cannot see how the author is able to deduce the one from 
the other. If it is true that Constantine preserved traces of his earlier sun 
worship, then we should expect him to have built the churches with apses 
at the east and not at the west end, because the pagans venerated the rising 
sun. In the worship of the sun all prayer was directed towards the east, 
Since St. Peter’s in Rome is one of the churches built by Constantine with 
the apse at the west end, it is highly interesting to read what Leo the Great 
says about Christians who still preserved such traces of sun worship and 
venerated the rising sun before they entered the basilica: 


Nonnulli etiam Christiani adeo se religiose facere putant, ut priusquam ad 
beati Petri apostoli basilicam, quae uni Deo vivo et vero est dedicata, perveniant, 
superatis gradibus quibus ad suggestum areae superioris ascenditur, converso cor- 
pore ad nascentem se solem reflectant et curvatis cervicibus in honorem se splen- 
didi orbis inclinent. Quod fieri partim ignorantiae vitio, partim paganitatis spiritu, 
multum tabescimus et dolemus: quia etsi quidam forte creatorem potius pulchri 
luminis quam ipsum lumen, quod est creatura, venerantur, abstinendum tamen 
est ab ipsa specie huius officii, quam in nostris invenit qui deorum cultum reliquit, 
nonne hanc secum partem opinionis vetustae tanquam probabilem retentabit, 
quam Christianis et impiis viderit esse communem? (Sermo XXVII [al. XXVI): 
In nativitate Domini, 7, 4 [PL, LIV, 218 £.]) 


From these words it appears that there were still some Christians in the 
fifth century who clung knowingly or unknowingly to their old custom of 
sun worship and turned around towards the east before they entered the 
basilica of St. Peter to venerate the rising sun. Thus they had to turn their 
back to the basilica and the apse, which makes it quite evident that Con- 
stantine’s orientation of the basilica cannot be explained by his predilection 
for the cult of the sun. In the case of St. Peter’s the orientation is most prob- 
ably due to the location of the tomb of the apostle, as recent excavations 
have shown. If this is so, there still remains the question: Why do the other 
churches built either directly or indirectly under the influence of the Em- 
peror, like St. Paul’s, St. Lawrence’s, the Anastasis and the basilicas at Tyre 
and Antioch, have a western sanctuary? 

The author refers to the Apostolic Constitutions from the middle of the 
fourth century as the oldest literary source bearing witness to the orientation 
of the churches to the east. I think I am in a position to supply texts which 
are at least more than a hundred years older than this. Speaking about the 
symbolic meaning of the dove and the serpent, Tertullian remarks: ‘““The 
dove has usually served to figure Christ, the serpent to tempt Him. The one 
even from the first has been the harbinger of divine peace; the other from 
the beginning has been the despoiler of the divine image. .. . Let then the 
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serpent hide himself as much as he is able; let him dwell deep down in the 
ground; let him worm himself into secret holes ....Of our dove, however, 
how simple is the very home, always in high and open places, and facing the 
light! As the symbol of the Holy Spirit, it loves the radiant east, that figure 
of Christ” (Adversus Valentinianos, 2-3). There is every reason to under- 
stant the words nostrae columbae domus as referring to the church building. 
Thus Tertullian states that it faces the east. 

Moreover, in the Syriac Didascalia, a Church Order composed, according 
to recent investigations, in the first part, perhaps even the first decades, of 
the third century for a community of Christian converts from paganism in 
the northern part of Syria, the bishops are instructed to arrange the liturgi- 
cal assemblies as follows: 


In your assemblies, in the holy Churches, after all good patterns form your 
gatherings, and arrange the places for the brethren carefully with all sobriety. 
Let a place be reserved for the presbyters in the midst of the eastern part of the 
house, and let the throne of the Bishop be placed amongst them; let the presbyters 
sit with him; but also at the other eastern side of the house let the laymen sit; 
for thus it is required that the presbyters should sit at the eastern side of the house 
with the Bishops, and afterwards the laymen, and next the women: that when ye 
stand to pray, the rulers may stand the first, afterwards the laymen and then the 
women also, for towards the East it is required that ye should pray. (M. D. Gib- 
son, Horae Semiticae, 11: The Didascalia A postolorum in English [London, 1903], 
p. 65) 


The liturgical order prescribed in this passage presupposes a room with the 
sanctuary at the east end. Since this text comes from Syria and from the 
first half of the third century, it is highly interesting to note that we have 
for the same time and the same country a monument which fully agrees 
with this source. During the excavations of the city of Dura-Europos, con- 
ducted by Yale University in 1932, C. Hopkins discovered close to the west 
wall an ancient Christian house church. The private dwelling, of which the 
chapel is a part, was covered up in the year 256, when the Romans hastily 
converted the border stronghold of Dura into a breastwork against the 
Parthians. It is important to see that this room used for liturgical gatherings, 
the sole surviving example of a pre-Constantinian church, had its sanctuary 
at the east end. Thus there are literary and monumental sources to testify 
that the churches in Syria in the middle of the third century were directed 
to the east. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. JOHANNES QUASTEN 
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KaTHOLISCHE Docmatik, III, 2: Die GOTTLICHE GNADE. By Michael 
Schmaus. Munich: Max Hueber, 1951. Pp. xi + 466. Paper, DM 20.80; 
bound, DM 23.80. 

In the debate aroused by the proposal to develop a new type of theology 
known as kerygmatic, one of the most effective protests was voiced by 
Michael Schmaus. His criticism was valuable because his opposition to the 
movement was coupled with an acknowledgment that the ideals aimed at 
by its advocates were well formulated. Best of all, he determined to do some- 
thing to improve the situation. A separate Verkiindigungstheologie, he 
thought, was not required; indeed, it would be hostile to sound theological 
progress. Yet theology, as presented in classroom manuals, had tended to 
draw away from Catholic life and needs, to crystallize into rigid forms, to 
belabor vanquished adversaries, and to revive dead controversies that were 
solved or recognized as incapable of solution. Why could not theology live 
a joyous, vigorous life without sacrificing its scientific estate? Theology is 
ageless; why should it not be contemporary? His ambition was to write such 
a theology; and write it he did. The fact that the first two editions of his 
work were exhausted in less than ten years, notwithstanding the ruinous 
war that, in Germany at least, was scarcely favorable to theological con- 
templation, is a strong indication that his efforts were successful. 

The new edition of his Katholische Dogmatik, thoroughly revised and re- 
written, will appear in four large volumes, distributed as follows: I, Gott der 
Dreieinige; 11, Gott der Schépfer und Erléser; U1, Die Kirche und die gittliche 
Gnade; IV, Die Lehre von den Sakramenten and von den letzten Dingen. The 
mammoth project is nearing completion: Part I of Volume III (Die Kirche) 
and Part II of Volume IV (Von den leizien Dingen—not to be confused with 
the work of the same title reviewed in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XIII [June, 
1952], 263-66), have been announced and are daily expected. 

Dr. Schmaus devotes more than half of his treatise on grace to the human 
participation in the divine life which is called sanctifying grace. The doctrine, 
embracing also the infused virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, is fully 
presented before the difficult problem of actual grace is investigated. To 
clarify the nature and supreme importance of sanctifying grace, every 
aspect under which grace is exhibited in the sources of revelation is thor- 
oughly explored. Nothing redolent of the method and apparatus familiar 
in textbooks is retained; yet none of the wealth buried in these treasure 
vaults is left unexploited. The decisive voice of the Church is heard; Christ 
and the inspired writers speak; the Fathers discourse; theologians lecture 
from their honored chairs. The reader is likely to give undivided attention 
to the author; at the end he will know, with the limitations inseparable from 
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this kind of knowing, what it means to live the life of Christ. But he will 
lack one illumination that should have been available to him: de la Taille’s 
brilliant explanation of sanctifying grace would have brought the teaching 
to a fitting climax; and its lack mars the book. 

The exposition of actual grace is marked by clarity and charity. Calmness 
and fair criticism accompany the discussion of the baffling puzzle of sufficient 
and efficacious grace; the controversies themselves are reduced to a function 
of providing historical background useful for clarifying the questions at 
issue. Dr. Schmaus does not know the solution to the problem. He knows 
that one of the main tendencies starts bravely with God’s universal causality 
and does not quite arrive at the freedom of the human will; he knows that 
another main tendency sets out from man’s freedom of choice (a point of 
departure no less theological than the other, he notes, for God has revealed 
man’s freedom, and an affront to it is an affront to God), but is somewhat 
wavering by the time it comes to God’s universal causality. What he knows 
most clearly is that the theologian who claims a perfect understanding of the 
process is surely in error; for such a one would have to perceive God’s secret 
workings in the soul and to this end would have to comprehend God’s 
essence. 

The perplexing problems of predestination and reprobation are scrutinized 
with like sobriety. But here the author is firmer in his verdict. He reprobates 
reprobation of the negative, antecedent kind, on the ground that an asser- 
tion of it is hardly reconcilable with an assertion of God’s universal will to 
save. 

The third part of the book deals with the supernaturally fruitful activity 
of men who live in fellowship with God by grace. Life is sterile without 
action; supernatural life is given for supernatural action, on earth and in 
heaven. The insights lighting up the entire volume appear again in the last 
section of all, on supernatural merit. 

With the dubious exception of a few controverted questions that could 
not be omitted without distorting theological perspective, the theology of 
grace here presented can be given a cordial welcome by all theologians, 
whatever school may own their loyalty. And all may agree that Dr. Schmaus 
has followed a procedure and animated his work with a spirit attractive to 
the modern reader, without in any way compromising scientific accuracy or 
organization. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


Curistian Baptism. By John Murray. Philadelphia: Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church, 1952. Pp. 93. 
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The author of this little work, a professor at Westminster Seminary, 
thinks that the endorsement of long tradition is not a sign of the divine in- 
stitution of a Christian practice; the only adequate warrant is biblical. Thus, 
in his preface we hear this plaintive apologia pro opere: ‘Within Protestant 
circles there is at the present time a widespread loss of conviction regarding 
the propriety and preceptive necessity of infant baptism. Even when the 
practice still persists, oftentimes there is little more than sentiment and 
tradition behind it. Such a situation is deplorable. Traditional sentiment 
can never be pleaded as the proper ground for any element of the worship 
of the church of God. Divine institution is the only warrant.”’ Unfortunately, 
even among non-baptist Christians there is now doubt as to the “biblical 
warrant.” Hence “they are readily susceptible to baptist influence both as 
respects the insistence on immersion as the only valid mode and the rejection 
of infant baptism. The movement away from the established Churches and 
toward independency has given a great deal of momentum to the tendency 
to adopt baptists’ tenets and practice... .” 

The biblical warrant is presented in eight chapters, dealing with the 
import of baptism, the mode of baptism, the Church, infant baptism, 
objections, whose children are to be baptized, and the efficacy of baptism. 
There is nothing new here. Nearly every page or footnote reveals the large 
debt to various Presbyterian Confessions, catechisms, and divines; notably, 
of course, to Calvin. Hence the work labors under the handicaps, and in- 
herits the good points, of the sacramental theology of its sources. Its view of 
membership in the Church is too restricted. And with its typically Protestant 
denial of objective efficacy to baptism, Chapter VII is almost wholly un- 
satisfactory. I say “almost,” for it has at least the merit of exposing the 
author’s, and Calvin’s, confused search for some distinction between adults 
and infants in the matter of efficacy (cf. the lengthy note, pp. 88-89; and 
Institutes, IV, xvi, nn. 18-22, passim). 

On the other hand, in Chapter II cogent arguments from many Old and 
New Testament passages, and from Jewish sources, are found against the 
Baptist contention that “baptize” necessarily means to immerse. And in 
Chapters IV and V there is a useful summary of paedobaptist arguments 
from Holy Scripture. Of course, one could find substantially the same ideas 
by reading Jnstitules, IV, xvi. But neither here nor in Calvin will one find a 
solution to the difficulty which vexes both. If baptism is not “the instrument 
of bestowing grace,”’ if “the sign or seal does not bring into existence what 
is signified or sealed,” if it “does not effect union with Christ,” but is only 
given “to signify” grace, what is the real use of baptizing those as yet 
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incapable of grasping the meaning of the rite instituted by Christ? We 
might as well adopt the Baptist view and deny it to infants. 


West Baden College RicHARD M. GREEN, S.J. 


MariA: ETUDES SUR LA SAINTE VIERGE, II. Ed. Hubert du Manoir, S.J- 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1952. Pp. 1007. 

The encyclopedic proportions of the collection of Mariological studies 
edited by Pére du Manoir becomes even more evident with the appearance 
of this second volume. The work, incidentally, is to consist eventually of 
four, instead of the originally announced three volumes. Where the emphasis 
in the first volume, published in 1949, was largely on essays doctrinal in 
content, the present tome in its first half consists of some eighteen studies of 
our Lady iv art and literature, while the second section of more than five 
hundred pages presents the beginning of a series of monographs on the 
histury of Marian devotion and spirituality in various religious groups, 
which bring the reader to the time of St. Francis de Sales. 

Among the papers on Mary in literature and art, each by an expert in 
his field, there are scholarly examinations of French literature, both of the 
Middle Ages and of our own times, of German letters before and after the 
Reformation, a somewhat disappointing study by C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
on Mary in English literature, and further essays on our Lady in the litera- 
ture of Spain, Hungary, Italy, the Low Countries, Portugal, Roumania, 
French-speaking Canada and Colombia, South America. Other papers 
cover Byzantine, Russian, and Western iconography, and the history of 
vocal and instrumental music in honor of Mary. 

Under the general] heading of historical studies in devotion to Mary and 
the spirituality deriving from it, Dom Leclercq writes on Benedictine 
monasticism, while the article entitled ““Citeaux et Notre Dame,” by Jean- 
Baptiste Auniord, is an original contribution to the study of St. Bernard’s 
Mariology. Other essays in this field are concerned with the special forms of 
devotion to Mary as they developed among the Carthusians, the Domin- 
icans, the Carmelites, the Franciscans, the Jesuits, and a number of other 
religious orders and congregations. The last two papers seem worthy of 
special note. One, by J. A. de Aldama, S.J., on Suarez, focuses new light on 
the admirable fusion of Marian piety and scientific theology in the writings 
of the Doctor Eximius. The other, on St. Francis de Sales, by Msgr. Francis 
Vincent, honors both the deep zeal and the Catholic prudence of a saint 
whose theological acumen in Mariology is not always appreciated at its 
true value. 
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Certainly no history of Mariology can possibly be written independently 
of the material so skilfully gathered in this collection. Indeed, the value of 
the matters here presented for the study of the growth and evolution of the 
theology of our Lady is without parallel, and the careful reader will discover 
not a few illuminating insights into many of the general problems in the 
whole question of the development of Christian dogmatic truths. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 


JosEePrH AND Jesus. By Francis L. Filas, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. 
Pp. 179. $3.50. 

That St. Joseph’s positive co-operation as a virginal father was necessary 
in order that Jesus be born of the Virgin Mary within the bond of a true 
marriage is hardly per se evident. Yet Fr. Filas, a recognized authority on 
St. Joseph, has attempted to sift, utilize, direct, and develop concepts from 
a growing literature on St. Joseph to make it evident or at least plausible. 

By way of background, Fr. Filas correctly maintains the traditional view 
that the rights of a Jewish marriage were conferred in their essentials at the 
moment of a betrothal (a matrimonium ratum tantum), even though the use 
of those rights was ordinarily prohibited (mon consummatum). Therefore 
the espousa] of our Lady to St. Joseph constituted a real marriage, with the 
mutual ownership of each other. Mary conceived when Joseph already had 
the right of the fruit of her womb. Jesus, then. was not extraneous to Joseph’s 
marriage, but was rather the fruit of it, even though miraculously conferred. 

To indicate St. Joseph’s co-operation in the Incarnation as a father in a 
real but improper sense, Fr. Filas examines the Gospel text, the Fathers, 
Church documents, and theologians. In the Gospel texts he clearly sees the 
designation of a true father (especially from St. Luke, where twice Joseph 
is called “father” without qualifications except from the context). From the 
Fathers, who are far from being unanimous on questions concerning St. 
Joseph, he singles out St. Augustine as the great exponent of Joseph’s 
paternity by right of marriage. Church documents, according to Fr. Filas, 
again and again imply the key importance of Joseph’s marriage in the plans 
of God, thereby indicating a true fatherhood. The opinions of Catholic 
theologians regarding Joseph’s co-operation in the Incarnation are grouped 
into three categories. The first considers Joseph’s co-operation as a condilio 
sine qua non, without which the cause would be prevented from attaining 
its effect. Fr. Filas rejects this as insufficient, since it does not indicate 
that Joseph concurred in a positive manner in accepting and rearing Jesus 
within a family (in accordance with the natural law that all children be 
conceived and born with marriage). The second opinion considers Joseph 
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asa “cause in the moral order,” i.e., a causality in the order of intellect and 
will inasmuch as Joseph accepted and co-operated in the divine plan, espe- 
cially through his continence. Again, Fr. Filas claims that this opinion is 
incomplete, since it fails to take sufficiently into account Joseph’s consent 
to the marriage. The third opinion, the one accepted and enlarged upon by 
Fr. Filas, considers Joseph as a cause, in a dispositive manner, of certain 
circumstances of the Incarnation. In this view, Joseph placed a double 
positive action, namely, his exchange of matrimonial consent with our 
Lady, and his agreement to live continently with her. Both of these actions 
removed obstacles to the Incarnation, but they accomplished much more 
than that. They brought about the marriage which in God’s design was 
particularly fitted and disposed to receive Christ within it. Therefore 
Christ belonged per se to Joseph; he is a true father in all respects save that 
of physical generation. Fr. Filas, in the closing pages, appeals to a recon- 
sideration of Joseph’s various titles, with the purpose of injecting into them 
anew meaning resultant on this truer notion of his fatherhood; e.g., Joseph is 
foster father not because fostering would make him father but in so far as 
fostering makes a man participate in what a natural father possesses. Fr. 
Filas’ choice of the ideal title, however, is ‘Virgin Father,” not in vacuo 
but as indicating a positive influence in the Incarnation. 

To accuse Fr. Filas definitively of “going too far” would be to ignore 
certain modern trends in dealing with St. Joseph’s paternity, especially 
those of Holzmeister, Mueller, Macabiau, and Parent. In this reviewer’s 
judgment, however, the author appears too much as a man with a mission. 
There is a saying, “If you look long enough you will see it there.” The 
accumulated evidence deduced from the Scriptures (which I think he over- 
emphasizes, at least by insinuation), the Fathers, and Church documents 
(which simply repeat the scriptural teaching), certainly warrants the doc- 
trine of a true marriage between Joseph and Mary. But does this accumu- 
lated evidence corroborate, or even direct itself to, the author’s thesis that 
Joseph as father (by right of marriage) co-operated dispositively and posi- 
tively in the Incarnation? This I think is highly questionable. The inter- 
pretation of facts can become quite subjective. To the author’s credit, 
however, he has crystallized and to some extent developed modern theo- 
logical thought on Joseph’s paternity. 

As the author admits (p. 130), the question of the type of St. Joseph’s 
Co-operation in the Incarnation is complex and open to theological contro- 
versy. We are dealing with a marriage (uniquely within a vow or vows of 
Virginity) that somehow or other is, in God’s plan, essentially oriented to 
the Incarnation; it is completely sui generis. Actually we know very little 
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historically and theologically about Joseph and his marriage. It is doubtful, 
therefore, whether theories on Joseph’s co-operation can rise above mere 
speculations, more or less probable, of a truth which God has not revealed 
to us. Fr. Filas’ work, however, should contribute to a clearer, over-all 
understanding of a probable role, pregnant with spiritual consequence, 
played by Joseph in the drama of the Incarnation. 


St. Joseph’s Seminary, Washington, D.C. FRANcIs J. SCHROEDER, S.S.J. 


Dans LE CHRIST TOTAL: ELEVATIONS SUR LE MYSTERE DE L’EGLIsE. By 
Msgr. Emile Guerry. Paris: Desclée, 1952. Pp. 442. 90 fr. belg. 

In 1936, Msgr. Guerry published a volume of meditations entitled Vers 
le Pére, dealing with the filial relation of Christians to the Father and in- 
tended as a development of the first part of the motto: “Ad Patrem, in 
Christo, cum Maria.’”’ It soon became widely known and was translated 
into English. The same acclaim may be predicted for this new book. 

The work is, in effect, a commentary on the Encyclical Mystici corporis 
and a synthesis of the doctrine elaborated by theology on the mystery of the 
union of Christians with Christ and in Christ. It is not intended, however, 
as a speculative study. It is a work of spritu.lity, aiming at communicating 
the rich treasures of doctrine “‘to all those souls, so numerous today, who, 
weary of a purely sentimental and affected piety, yearn for a more intimate 
and substantial knowledge of Christ’s message and saystery” (p. 9). To this 
end, dogmatic truths and points of doctrine are set down with but brief 
development; it is for the reader to assimilate and pray, to read not about 
Christ but “in Christ.” 

The Whole Christ, Head and members, is the subject of these meditations. 
In the first part of the book, Msgr. Guerry contemplates the mystery of the 
individual Christ in His sanctifying influence on the minds, hearts, wills, 
consciences, and bodies of men, and on the entirety of creation. The source 
of this influence lies in the mystery of Christ’s Headship. It is for the mem 
bers to respond to the Head by faith, hope, and charity. The second section 
considers the living community of the members of the Mystical Body, in 
their relations to the Head as sharers in the riches of redemption, and in 
their relations to each other under the law of charity. The final section 
concerned with the mystery of the Church, with Christ at work, through 
hierarchy and sacraments, in the Church which is animated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

This outline only suggests the doctrinal wealth of these pages which art 
the best possible proof that no gap need exist between the loftiest theology 
and the spirituality of the ordinary Christian. The language is simple and 
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non-technical, the line of thought firm, clear, and continuous. It is to be 
hoped that this fine book may soon appear in English. 


Woodstock College MattTHEW J. O’CoNNELL, S.J. 


KERNPROBLEMEN UIT DE LEER VAN Ruvussroec. By Albert Ampe, S.J. 
3 vols. Tielt (Belgium): Lannou, 1950-52. Pp. 222, 303, 229. 

Some years ago the Flemish Ruusbroec Society published a scientific 
edition of the works of Ruusbroec, the renowned Flemish mystic of the 
thirteenth century. Recently one of the members of that same society, 
Dr. Albert Ampe, followed it up with three volumes on the fundamental 
theological theses of Ruusbroec’s doctrine. This is not simply a valuable 
contribution to the history of spirituality, but a genuine enrichment of 
theology as well. 

Volume I, De grondlijnen van Ruusbroec’s Drieeénheidsleer als onderbouw 
tan den zieleopgang, analyzes his rich doctrine about the Holy Trinity, 
expressing it in better-known theological categories: God’s essence, His 
nature, the Divine Persons. Ruusbroec combines a Neoplatonic doctrine 
with mystical experience. The essence of God is for him the highest sim- 
plicity and unity, pure contemplation, the actus purus. His nature is the 
principle of activity, of fertility, producing the Divine Persons. The third 
part of the work, dealing with the Persons, exposes a more psychological 
and experimental approach to the divine relations; this approach is the 
keystone of Ruusbroec’s mystical doctrine. 

Volume II, De geestelijke grondslagen van den zieleopgang naar de leer van 
Ruusbroec, treats of creation and Christology in Ruusbroec’s writings. 
Highly interesting is the study of the nature of the soul made in the image 
and likeness of God. In conformity with his Neoplatonic philosophy, Ruus- 
broec shows the image to be an eternal idea in God; he reaches up to the soul 
where it is clinging to, and living in, God—related to the divine nature, 
yes, to the Persons of the Trinity. The created reality is, then, a similitude, 
a reflection of God, which by its own dynamism returns to God. This is a 
precious study of spiritual psychology, an exploration of the higher spheres 
of the soul, of its essence, its nature, and its dynamism. 

Volume III, De zieleopgang volgens de mystieke leer van Ruusbroec, studies 
certain problems of the doctrine of grace: the union of the soul with God, 
the nature and effects of grace, the theological and supernatural virtues. 
In the investigation of all these points the author follows the guidance of a 
great mystic, who has experience of this return of the soul to God and de- 
scribes it in his commentary on “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh: go ye 
forth to meet Him.” 
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Ruusbroec was gifted with a deep experience of these supernatural! reali- 
ties: the union of grace, the soul, the life of the Trinity. Dr. Ampe tries to 
expose that vital experience in the light and the categories of modern theol- 
ogy. He studies, and comments upon, the most striking texts. His explana- 
tion is not always easy to follow; sometimes it is too involved. But the whole 
work is a piece of solid study and faithful scholarship; each volume has a 
Latin compendium of each chapter and a topical table. We find here a living 
illustration of many theological theses which run the danger of remaining 
excessively rational and abstract. 


St. Albert’s Seminary, Ranchi, India G. Huycae, S.J. 


THE IGNATIAN Way To Gop. By Alexandre Brou, S.J. Translated by 
William J. Young, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. Pp. ix + 156. $3.75. 

In the Revue de philosophie (1913) Fr. Brou wrote an article on Ignatian 
spirituality. It was one of a series of studies being conducted by the review 
on the various schools of spirituality in the Church. In the same issue, 
however, there was published another article, “La liturgie catholique,” in 
which Dom M. Festugiére described the teaching of St. Ignatius as being 
too rigid and methodical, a description quite different from, and even 
contradictory to, that of Fr. Brou. Thus was occasioned La spiritualilé de s. 
Ignace—of which this present work is the translation—whose one purpose 
is to dispel these misconceptions of Ignatian spirituality (p. viii). Because 
this was the intention of the author, we should not expect to find a com- 
plete exposition of Jesuit spirituality; he limits himself, for the most part, 
to the defense and positive exposition of those elements which had been 
misunderstood. 

Schools of spirituality differ one from another only by reason of a diversity 
of emphasis placed on the substantial and essential elements which must be 
present in any true spiritual doctrine. The first emphasis for Ignatius, a 
result of his concept of God, was that of apostolic service: a Jesuit is an 
apostle in the service of God and the Church. It is this fundamental idea of 
Ignatius which explains the innovations which he introduced into religious 
life; this also is the reason why, in the formation of his disciples, abnegation, 
not prayer, took first place, and why this abnegation was to be expressed 
primarily in perfect obedience. Apostolic service is the key phrase in Igna- 
tian spirituality. With this as an end, all else had for Ignatius the pliability 
of means. 

This is especially true in regard to Ignatian prayer. In some of the more 
important chapters Fr. Brou demonstrates most clearly that “method” in 
prayer, although extremely helpful, and especially so for beginners, was for 
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Ignatius only a means, and a means which had to give ground in the presence 
of the Holy Ghost. “ ‘What is distinctive of our way of prayer,’ said one 
[Fr. Gagliardi] who was in a position to gather the traditions of his Order in 
the days following the death of Ignatius, ‘is not to be bound to any fixed 
rule: that is good for beginners. But each one must discover what suits him 
best....’ In a word, the great Master of prayer is the Holy Spirit...” 
(p. 9). 

It is also for this very reason that Ignatian teaching has never opposed 
mystical prayer. Not only has there never been a lack of mystics in the 
Society—Ignatius being perhaps the greatest—but the very principles of the 
Spiritual Exercises dispose the soul perfectly for the graces of infused con- 
templation. Any accusation, then, that Ignatian prayer impedes and ob- 
structs true and solid mysticism is without foundation. That does not mean, 
however, that Ignatius did not always show a prudent reserve in regard to 
gifts of higher prayer. Unless they manifested themselves by a greater 
interior purification and a more perfect apostolic service, he would distrust 
them. For him prayer, and even infused prayer, was not an end in itself, 
but a means to apostolic service. Thus, we believe, may be summarized the 
doctrine on Ignatian prayer which Fr. Brou, drawing primarily from the 
earliest sources of Jesuit spirituality, exposes in this present work. 

In addition to the chapters treating of prayer, there are other chapters, 
and just as well done, summarizing the Spiritual Exercises, explaining the 
perfect harmony between Ignatian spirituality and the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, defending the id quod volo of Ignatius, and justifying the 
orthodoxy of his teaching in the traditional spiritual life of the Church. In 
an interesting appendix Fr. Brou refutes the charge that Jesuit spirituality 
“gives a training to the soul that is opposed to the liturgy” (p. 105). 

A word of gratitude is due Fr. William J. Young, S.J., for the excellent 
translation, not only of this present work, but also of three or four others 
published during these last few years. He has a clear, limpid style which, 
without being slavishly literal, renders the exact thought of the original 
text. Above all, his judicious selection of books to be translated manifests 
a fine appreciation of Jesuit spiritual literature. This book and his trans- 
lation of Brou’s Ignatian Methods of Prayer deserve to be read by everyone 
interested in the spirituality of the Society of Jesus. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 
MYSTIQUE ET CONTINENCE. Collection des Etudes carmélitaines. Bruges: 


Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 412. 
The relation between continence and the spiritual life has long been a 
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subject of interest to theologians and psychologists. The Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Avon (September, 1950) occupied itself exclusively 
with this problem. The following question was put to the twenty or more 
participants who presented papers at the Congress: Without denying that 
it could be a virtuous disengagement, would not the practice of continence 
be traceable to a fear of sexuality or to a dependence of the mystical life on 
the sublimation of sex? The collected papers, which considered various 
phases of this question, were published in this special volume of the Etudes 
carmélitaines. 

The Congress examined very carefully the attitudes of the various 
religions toward sexuality, continence, and the mystical life. Outside the 
Church these attitudes range from that of many primitives, who ascribe a 
magic character to continence, to that of the Hebrews, who allow no place 
for it. Among many primitives, sex is a sacred force. Continence is regarded 
as a means of harnessing this force and directing it into religious channels. 
It is imposed (at least for a time) on medicine men, sorcerers, and priests who 
are expected to procure great religious favors for the people. But among the 
Hebrews continence was incompatible with the divine command to “in- 
crease and multiply.” Everyone must fulfill his obligation of procreation. 
Protestantism, too, sees no value in continence. The Orthodox Church 
recognizes the value of continence in the spiritual life but on the other hand 
considers the celibate life the more difficult and dangerous way. Since it is 
impossible to sublimate sex completely, there would always be the danger 
in a celibate life of a false sublimation with a resulting erotic mysticism. 
In married life, since the unsublimated part of sex can be released, this 
danger does not exist. 

The Catholic Church has always held continence in high esteem. But 
it has never counseled continence because of fear of sexuality. Neither has it 
made continence the aim of the spiritual life. Continence has a value as a 
means to an end; not that it has some magic power, but simply that it allows 
for greater concentration on eternal things. Yet even this value would not 
be sufficient to justify it in the individual case. A life of continence is 4 
matter of personal vocation and depends on the capacity of the subject. 
While extending the invitation, “qui potest capere, capiat,” the Church has 
always been sufficiently realistic to appreciate the warning of St. Paul, 
“melius est nubere quam uri [concupiscentia].”’ 

The Church has been forced in the course of her history to condemn 
several heresies centering around the subject of sex and continence. More 
often these heresies have exaggerated the value of continence by condemn- 
ing sex and marriage: continence is good because sex is bad. Such negative 
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attitudes toward sex and marriage are found among the Encratites, Messal- 
ians, and Catharists. A curious aspect of the continence of the Catharists 
was the heroic character it put on; it involved deliberate exposure to strong 
sex stimuli. At the otherextreme was the quietist doctrineof Michael Molinos. 
The essence of mysticism is peace of soul—and peace at any price. Resigna- 
tion should be the attitude of the victim of sex. To allow oneself to be 
disturbed by temptation, or even by sin, would be a serious ascetical blunder. 

Even among Catholic mystics, while in general the attitude toward sex 
and marriage has been healthy, there has been in some cases a certain 
negative attitude toward both. Dr. Nodet examines the severe attitude of 
St. Jerome on the subject of sex. He feels that it reflected more than a 
simple error of the intellect. It was an affective aberration and an indication 
of a retarded sexuality. 

One of the better contributions to the collection is that of Pére Tesson, 
S.J. He makes the pertinent observation that, although the use of sex is not 
incompatible with mysticism, if it is to be spiritually constructive it must 
be stripped of all egoism and submitted to the law of love. Too much has 
been made of the marriage act as the greatest manifestation of love between 
husband and wife. This is not true. Relations which demand a sacrifice 
show much better the voluntary and spiritual character of the love that 
should prevail between spouses. 

Tesson touches also on the knotty problem of the relation between moral 
perfection and sanctification or mysticism. The latter can never depart from 
moral perfection. But, on the other hand, moral perfection is not a measure 
of sanctity. The attainment of such perfection may be blocked by a false 
psychism. Sanctity depends on will effort, not on achievement. This, of 
course, poses a question: How wide a gap between will effort and achieve- 
ment can one allow in a normal person? Tesson subscribes to the opinion 
that it is wider than one thinks. The unconscious may be more responsible 
for moral achievement and for moral failure than it is ordinarily given credit 
for. If this is true, it obviously places a serious challenge to moralists. 

Most of the papers dealing with the psychological aspects of this problem 
show a certain Freudian orientation. Dr. Desclaux concludes that con- 
tinence will be normal if an adequate goal is substituted for the use of sex. A 
career, professional, cultural, or business, cannot provide such a goal. Such 
a choice provides no affective outlet, and hence leads to a certain hardening 
and loss of capacity for love. Only a continence which has God as its goal 
can be considered non-pathological. Any other continence will lead to some 
degree of regression. 

But there is no connection between sexuality and mystical experience; 
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this is the conclusion of Dr. Parcheminey. Mystical experience is not a 
sublimation of sex in any sense. It is neither a disguised sexual experience 
nor a sublimation of sexual energy. The symbolism characteristic of mystical 
experiences is not the result of control (by the censor or the Super-Ego), but 
rather of loss of control. There is no reason for believing, then, that there is 
a latent sexual content underlying these symbols. The ultimate conclusion 
would seem to be that, although continence needs the mystical life, the 
mystical life does not necessarily depend on continence. 

Treatment of the subject around which this publication revolves is bound 
to leave the reader with more questions than answers, but it is worth while 
just to be confronted with the questions. This reviewer was disturbed 
somewhat by the casual use of such terms as regression, Oedipus complex, 
castration complex, etc. This is the terminology of one school of sexology 
based on an evolutionary theory of sex with which not all are in full agree- 
ment. The use of a less doctrinal terminology would have been preferable. 

Another disturbing feature is the confidence manifested by one or two 
authors in the Kinsey Report. With the devastating attacks made on this 
report by such men as Lewis Terman (Psych. Bulletin, XLV [1948], 443 ff.) 
and Wallis (Journal of Amer. Statistical Ass’n, XLIV [1949], 463 ff.), the 
latter stating that “the inadequacies in the statistics are such that it is 
impossible to say that the book has much value beyond its role in opening 
a broad and important field,” it is difficult to understand how the Report can 
be used in any scientific work. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


THEOLOGY AND Epucation. By Thomas C. Donlan, O.P. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1952. Pp. viii + 129. $3.00. 

Fr. Donlan’s study deals with the nature of theology, its relation to 
Christian education, and what he considers the best way of presenting it 
to college undergraduates. The two primary functions of theology are to 
explain and defend the articles of faith and its principles, and to demon- 
strate conclusions therefrom. The secondary function of theology is 
habituate man to think constantly and consistently according to the stand- 
ard of divine truth. 

Religious instruction in school is only one agency of Christian education. 
Its proper, immediate, and principal goal, as distinguished from the proper 
and immediate goals of the Church and the family and the Christian er 
vironment, is the intellectual virtues. “The proper and immediate object ol 
teaching sacred doctrine in the classroom... must be to lead the pupil 
to a knowledge of the truths of the faith” (p. 79). “The school was not insti 
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tuted primarily as an instrument of moral training...” (p. 60). To aim 
religious instruction directly at moral training is to repeat and duplicate the 
preaching of the Church and the moral instruction and motivation of the 
home, and to end up with courses that are “homiletic and persuasive,” 
“guided by the rules of rhetoric rather than those of science” (p. 80). 

The end of religious instruction, therefore, is to communicate scientific 
knowledge in a scientific way (p. 88). The best way to realize this end is to 
follow the content, method, and order of the Summa theologica: ‘This study 
concludes in favor of using the manuals of theology as sources for under- 
graduate courses, but it is maintained that the Summa of St. Thomas is more 
suitable for such courses, after certain modifications have been made” 
(p. 128). 

For a penetrating criticism of college religion courses presented after the 
fashion of the content, method, and order of the Summa, the reader will do 
well to consult Fr. John Courtney Murray’s articles, “Towards a Theology 
for Laymen,” THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, V (1945), 43-75, 340-76. Though his 
book evidences familiarity with this work, Fr. Donlan leaves most of its 
observations unanswered. 

For my part, I think that Fr. Donlan draws too sharp and unrealistic a 
distinction between the instruction and motivation to be had from home- 
training and preaching on the one hand, and academic religious instruction 
on the other. While it is true that “One does not look to the home for in- 
struction in the liberal arts and sciences,” it does not follow that one does 
not look to the religion classroom for moral motivation. The function of 
the religion teacher is not specifically different from that of parents and 
preachers, with respect to religious instruction, but differs only in degree. All 
are moral motivators, mediante scientia, but the religion teacher, as a pro- 
fessional academic exponent of the faith, makes a wider, more organized 
use of knowledge. 

Moreover, the organization of knowledge that he employs will not 
necessarily be that of the Summa, since, as Fr. Donlan admits, “No particu- 
lar order is so essential to Theology that the Divine Wisdom could not be 
learned if some other were followed” (p. 121). To write, as Fr. Donlan does, 
that “... any substantial departure from the order of St. Thomas is almost 
certain to beget confusion rather than clarity,” is to say too much. 

However, at a time when college religion teaching is undergoing great 
changes, and is in need of constructive thinking, Fr. Donlan’s contribution 
is a welcome one. Perhaps his suggestions would be more readily put to a 
test, if an inexpensive student edition of the Summa were available. 


Georgetown University EuGENE B. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
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THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By Nicolas Berdyaev. New York: Harper, 
1952. Pp. xii + 256. $3.50. 

Knowledge, Being, Creativity, History are the themes of this philosoph- 
ical autobiography, which likewise is a vivid re-presentation of modern 
thought from Kant to Existentialism, as well as an intense evocation of 
comprehensive philosophy, Greek, Indian, and medieval. Knowledge is an 
activity of the spirit, not an objectification of phenomena. Being is an objec- 
tification of the concept, whereas the real is the existential truth of the 
spiritual subject. Newness is creation by the freedom inherent in the spiritual 
will, which introduces something completely undetermined out of the 
abyss of non-being. History is process and eschatology in which each mo- 
ment of existential time is meaningful in the constant presence of a spiritual 
finality. This drastic reduction suggests the polarities between which an 
existentialism of spirit and person must balance, avoiding the destructive 
constriction of intellectualism, ontologism, scientism, estheticism, and his- 
toricism. This vivid personal affirmation of spirit and freedom is uniquely 
developed out of Kant and the dilemmas of German Idealism, nourished 
and sustained by the paradoxes of Heraclitus and the antinomies of Boehme. 
Thus recounted, the rich texture and the delicate insight of a profound and 
passionate testament are rendered pallid, if not perverted. The content of 
this work amounts to a commentary on, and a fusion of, elements from the 
whole of philosophical and theological experience to provide a picture of the 
mind and doctrine which formed and characterized one of the important 
philosophical personalities of the twentieth century. 

The delineation of this book’s content is virtually tantamount to a de- 
scription of its character. One must repeat, however, that not the least of 
its virtues is the intensive and novel re-telling of the post-Kantian Odyssey. 
No one may henceforth ignore what is here said of the Sage of Koenigsberg. 
In fact, the reiteration of Plato and Kant as the paramount names in the 
annals of metaphysics is a challenging demand to ponder our perspectives 
in this critical sphere. A bond of the spirit may yet be realized between the 
objective and subjective idealists, transcending the dichotomy of these 
standard divisions. The comparative pages on Greek and German philosophy 
form an absorbing essay on the monistic nemesis which lies in wait for 
every unwary dualism whether of idea or spirit. In brief, as Aristotle and 
Plotinus were to Plato, so were Hegel and Schelling to Kant. “I repeat, that 
a process of thought took place which was analogous to what had happened 
in Greek thought—a development in the direction of a false monism.” 
However scandalously and incredulously this may fall on some ears, one 
must emphasize that a substantial portion of this book is a brilliant and 
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indispensable commentary on the problems of metaphysics and knowledge, 
ranging widely through centuries, schools, and personalities, while instituting 
striking juxtapositions. 

The Schoolmen and the problem of universals are not ignored, the pithy 
if questionable distinction between the common and the universal suggest- 
ing a saving remedy: “But the universal certainly does not suppress the 
individual. On the contrary it raises it to the fulness of existential content. 
... God is the most exalted of universals and at the same time He is the con- 
cretely individual. He is personal. God is the one true and admissible hypo- 
statization of the universal.” Aquinas is clearly but insufficiently treated 
among the exponents of intellectualistic being, while Scotus, as might be 
expected, receives an accolade for his voluntarism as an anticipation of 
spiritual and existential creativity. St. Augustine receives honorable place 
in existential thought for his profundities in metaphysics and history. While 
to the student of philosophy the reviviscent treatment of epistemology and 
ontology may form the most incisively useful aspect of this book, no char- 
acterization of Berdyaev’s work would be adequate which did not under- 
score its contribution to the field of creativity and to the philosophy of his- 
tory: here he has made some of the most original illuminations on the power 
of genius to elicit the new and on the dialectic of history wherein fateful 
freedom transcends determinism in the ever-present end. 

The passage from digest and characterization to criticism summons the 
vigorous ghosts of persistent philosophical problems which defy exorcism: 
essence, knowing, existence, as well as the meaning of the creative and the 
collective activity of mankind. For Berdyaev, so well known for his vitally 
origina! attacks on all phases of these deep questions in his numerous works, 
has here given us both a genesis and a synthesis of his doctrine. It is specially 
difficult, without destroying the living tissue of the totality, to dissect out 
the weak or infected lines of growth. In general, one is tempted to see him 
as the victim of the rationalist and idealistic legacies which he tries to sur- 
mount by heroic personalist tactic, but with insufficient analytical finality. 
There is then an ultimate weakness in the metaphysics and epistemology, 
not so much in conclusion as in premise and method. It will remain for a 
thorough revaluation of all Berdyaev’s work and thought to supply an 
acceptable answer to this difficult question. 

In the realm of theology, natural and revealed, one may submit that his 
strong spiritual and eschatological affirmation is shadowed by the haunting 
phantoms of Gnosticism and Origenism. He seems in imminent danger of 
precipitation into the chasm, which he is striving to close, between Creator 
and cosmos, God and mankind, as well as in proximity to the real hell of 
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eternal negation which he persists in merging with the transient images and 
sundry concepts thereof occasionally constructed by the Christian mind. 
Nevertheless, the depth, the sweep, and the courage of this remarkable 
work remain sound and inspiring throughout wide reaches of discussion and 
in rich awareness of light and learning far off the beaten tracks of academi- 
cism. “The products of great creative minds prepare the way for the Kingdom 
of God, and enter into it... . The eschatological outlook is not limited to 
the prospect of an indefinable end of the world, it embraces in its view every 
moment of life. At each moment of one’s living, what is needed is to put an 
end to the old world and to begin the new. In that is the breath of the 
Spirit. The aeon of the end is the revealing of the Spirit.” The core of this 
book is the inclusion of consciousness and time within the light of eternity. 


Fordham University Joun V. WatsH 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


BuppuismM: A RELIGION or INFINITE Compassion. Edited by Clarence 
H. Hamilton. The Library of Religions, I. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1952. Pp. xxviii + 189. $1.75. The first volume of a series of readings 
in the sacred scriptures and basic writings of the world’s religions, this study 
offers selections from the extensive literature of Buddhism. The main part 
of the work is devoted to the life and early teachings of Buddha, supple- 
mented by selections from Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese, and Tibetan sources 
containing dominant traditions still living today. An Introduction develops 
the notion contained in the subtitle. 


Tue Boox or Ipots. By Hisham ibn-al-Kalbi. Translated from the 
Arabic by Nabih Amin Faris. Princeton: University Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 
59. $2.50. A translation of one of the four surviving works of ibn-al- 
Kalbi, an Arab scholar of the ninth century. Despite Muslim effort to oblit- 
erate all memories of pre-Islamic paganism, ibn-al-Kalbi preserved in this 
work a description of the religious practices of the Arabians before the ad- 
vent of Muhammad, together with a list of the idols, shrines, and holy 
places. Critics of traditions attacked the work and even accused the author 
of forgery, but modern research has, by scientific methods such as the study 
of inscriptions, confirmed many of the statements against such fanatical 
criticism. 


History OF THE OLD TesTAMENT. By Paul Heinisch. Translated by 
William Heidt, O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1952. Pp. 
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xviii + 492. $6.50. Geschichte des Alten Testamenis, first published in 
1949 (cf. TS, XI [1950], 604-5), offers English readers a companion piece to 
Dr. Heinisch’s Theology of the Old Testament. The History appears in trans- 
lation with supplementary notes furnished by the author for this edition. 
There are a number of attractive illustrations in the liturgical art style 
familiar to readers of Worship (Orate Fratres) magazine. Such volumes as 
the History and the Theology will afford the background necessary for a 
deeper understanding of the Church’s liturgy. 


Lire oF Curist. By Giuseppe Ricciotti. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. 
Popular edition, abridged and edited by Aloysius Croft. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1952. Pp. xiii + 402. $3.50. This popular edition is shorter by some 
300 pages than the translation of the full work (cf. 7S, IX [1948], 145-46), 
the most noticeable abridgement being made in the Critical Introduction, 
which has been reduced from 219 to 73 pages. The chapters on the chronology 
of Christ’s life, on His physical appearance, and on the rationalist interpreta- 
tions of His life, have been omitted, while the remaining chapters of the 
Introduction, as well as the body of te book, have been made more compact. 
These reductions in size and price should help give the book the wide circu- 
lation it deserves. 


Le sEuL CHEF: OU Jésus-CHRIST, CHEF DE L’UNIVERS ET TETE DES 
SAINTS. By Humbert Bouéssé, O.P. Paris: Gabalda, 1950. Pp. 252. 360 fr. 
A compact synthesis of the theology of the Mystical Body (130 pp.), fol- 
lowed by a series of doctrinal notes and readings from the Fathers and 
other writers (120 pp.). The opening section of the text, on Christ as Lord 
of the universe, shows how He answers the needs and desires of men for a 
leader and how He brings the universe to unity in Himself. A second section, 
on Christ as Head of the Saints, deals with Christ’s influence as Head, with 
the communion of Saints and redemption, the laws of incorporation and life 
in the Mystical Body, and the unity of the Church in its three forms, espe- 
cially the terrestrial. The final section discusses the meaning of the Eucharist 
in the Mystical Body, and the Christian significance of the universe. The 
essay, despite its condensation, is remarkably rich; its scriptural and patris- 
tic documentation is quite adequate; above all, it bears constantly in mind 
the preoccupations and problems of modern thinkers, believing and un- 
believing, and refers at every point to their writings. 


DE LA DECOUVERTE PROGRESSIVE DES GRANDEURS DE MARIE. APPLICATION 
AU DOGME DE L’AsSOMPTION. By E. Neubert, S.M. Paris: Spes, 1951. Pp. 
208. 385 fr. The historical facts of the growth of Marian dogma, espe- 
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cially the refusal of Greek and Latin Fathers to admit Mary’s sinlessness 
and Immaculate Conception, underline the importance of reasoning not from 
one or other detail of Scripture but from its totality, in dealing with ques- 
tions of concrete existence. Thus historically the simple faithful have seen 
more quickly than the theologians the privileges of our Lady, because they 
have always thought in the context of their total kaowledge of Christ and 
His Mother. The author develops these ideas in the first part of this study. 
He goes on to discuss the criteria of infallibility in regard of assertions about 
Mary, the factors involved in the growth of Marian dogma, and the role of 
the theologian in such development. The second section of the book applies 
all these ideas to the dogma of the Assumption. 


MaRIOLociA IAcosBI A VARAGINE, O.P. By Paschalis Lorenzin, O.F.M. 
Bibliotheca Mariana Medii Aevi, VI. Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1951. 
Pp. xvi + 200. A careful doctoral dissertation that transcribes in 
orderly fashion and at length the pedestrian theological thought of the man 
who compiled the famous Legenda aurea and of which the justifiably less 
famous sermon outlines he prepared for the use of his confreres are, in their 
printed versions, the primary source. Chief interest for Mariologists: the 
discussion of Mary’s meriting the Incarnation in ordine executionis (pp. 
50-55), the teaching on her spiritual motherhood of all men (pp. 66-87), 
the forthright championing of the Assumption (pp. 139-52), which last, the 
author believes, makes incontestable the inappropriateness of Varagine’s 
presence in Pére Jugie’s pie credendum list. 


PETIT TRAITE DE L’ESPERANCE CHRETIENNE. By Bernard Olivier, 0.P. 
Liége: Pensée Catholique, 1952. Pp. 104. 27 fr. belg. One of a series of 
brochures for the educated Catholic layman, this book fulfills its purpose 
most adequately. A brief introductory psychological analysis isolates the 
characteristic traits of hope; the first section of the book traces the revelation 
on hope through the two Testaments, while the second section deals with the 
theological elaboration of the data. Several valuable pages at the beginning 
of this second part (pp. 49-53) analyze the noticeable difference in atmos- 
phere and perspective between the scriptural and the theological presenta- 
tions of hope: the concrete vs. the abstract, the horizontal or eschatological 
vs. the vertical, the communal! vs. the individual. But these deficiencies in 
theological presentation are the fault of the manuals. For even the individ- 
ual’s hope, when adequately considered, must look to the Parousia for the 
perfection of beatitude. Charity, however, which desires the “perfect realiza- 
tion of the divine plan, the coming of the definitive Kingdom of God,” is the 
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element which, by informing hope, gives to it its full eschatological and 
communal dimensions. This valuable little work concludes with several 
brief chapters on hope as an exclusively peregrinal virtue, on the sins against 
hope, and on the role of hope in the mystical life. 


LEHRBUCH DER Docmatik, I. By Joseph Pohle. 10th ed., rev. by Josef 
Gummersbach, S.J. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1952. Pp. 702. This first 
volume of a revised edition of Pohle’s well-known textbook begins with a 
general introduction treating the concepts of dogmatic theology, revelation, 
Sacred Scripture, tradition, theological notes, and the history of dogmatic 
theology. The treatises covered in the main body of the work are De Deo 
uno et trino and De Deo creante. 


CHRISTIAN INscRrIPTIONS. By H. P. V. Nunn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. Pp. 72. $2.50. Intended as an introduction to Christian 
epigraphy. A general introduction gives the circumstances of the early 
Christian inscriptions; then follows a generic treatment of the various 
types of inscription. The main portion of the book gives illustrative samples 
in Greek or Latin with a translation in English. Chief among these are the 
inscriptions of Pope Damasus, most of which are epitaphs, e.g., to Pope 
Cornelius, to Felicitas and her seven martyred sons, to St. Tarsicius. 


A Diocnéte. Introduction, critical edition, translation, and commentary 
by Henri Irénée Marrou. Sources chrétiennes, XX XIII. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 288. 930 fr. Marrou’s introduction (pp. 5-42) to 
the Epistle to Diognetus deals in detail with the one only Strasbourg ms. (its 
nature, origin, and archetype), the editions and translations it has evoked. 
Marrou’s edition is the sixty-seventh; it is that of an historian rather than a 
humanist, stoutly conservative, reproducing the Strasbourg text wherever 
the sense is acceptable, with a minimum of conjecture. The lengthy com- 
mentary (pp. 87-268), primarily historical and doctrinal, complements 
nicely that of Meecham (Manchester, 1949; cf. 7S, XII [1951], 243-45), 
which is more linguistic and literary. Marrou considers “fortement établie”’ 
a dating between 120 and 200-210, “subsequent to the Preaching of Peter, 
at the latest contemporaneous with Clement” (p. 253); quite probably it 
was written between 190 and 200, in Alexandria, possibly by Pantaenus to 
the procurator Claudios Diognetos (p. 265 ff.). 


TERTULLIEN: TRAITE DU BAPTEME. Text, introduction, and notes by 
R. F. Refoulé, O.P. Translation in collaboration with M. Drouzy, O.P. 
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Sources chrétiennes, XXXV. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952. Pp. 144. 495 fr, 
Tertullian’s De baplismo (200-206) is the oldest extant document which deals 
with baptism systematically. Pére Refoulé’s edition of the text is based on 
the Troyes ms., and differs little from that of Borleffs (The Hague, 1948). 
His introduction (pp. 7-60) sketches Tertullian’s career, the occasion of the 
treatise, its doctrine on baptism (two special aspects: regeneration and lib- 
eration), its baptismal typology (water as principle of fecundity = creation 
= baptism as regeneration; water as principle of destruction = Exodus = 
baptism as liberation), the information it supplies on Christian initiation 
(catechumenate and baptismal liturgy), the role of faith and water and the 
Spirit in baptism, Tertullian’s language and style, together with the mss. 
and editions of De baptismo. The French translation is deliberately literal, 
with occasional deviations to help reproduce Tertullian’s thought or his 
energetic expression. The notes are generous and separated into two cate- 
gories: some are philological, most are explicative of ideas. 


EusiBE DE CE£SAREE: HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE, Livres I-IV. Greek 
text, translation, and notes by Gustave Bardy. Sources chrétiennes, XXXI. 
Paris: Editions de Cerf, 1952. Pp. 440. 1,350 fr. The text and 
translation of Eusebius’ H.EZ. will fill three volumes of Sources chrétiennes; 
a fourth volume will contain the introduction and tables. The text repro- 
duced by Bardy is practically the classic edition of E. Schwartz in GCS 
(Leipzig, 1903), with the omission of all but the more significant variants. 
The translation into French is consciously literal, with no effort to foist on 
Eusebius qualities of style he never possessed. The notes are consistently 
crisp, giving references to authors cited by Eusebius, bibliographical indica- 
tions for further study, chronological information, and a taste of historical 
criticism. 


Earty CHristiAN BioGRApuHIEs. Translated by various hands. Edited by 
Roy J. Deferrari. The Fathers of the Church, XV. New York: Fathers 
of the Church, Inc., 1952. Pp. 407. Highly uncritical, heavily- 
weighted on the side of marvels and prodigies, these early attempts at biog- 
raphy are yet important in the history of the genre. Students of biography 
will find them valuable, expecially Athanasius’ Life of St. Anthony, which 
had such an influence on subsequent hagiography. Students of the ascetical 
life will find in several of them a faithful portrait of early monasticism and 
popular piety. As is customary in this series, the introductions are brief and 
the notes few. 
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THEOLOGIE BENEDICTINE. By Marie-Alphonse Denis, O.C.S.O. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1952. Pp. 156. The author of this small but impres- 
sive book has the rare gift of combining ascetical and mystical with dogmatic 
theology so that the former appear as an integral part of the latter. Here is 
theologia in its fullest sense, knowledge of God in order to love and serve Him. 
Though the author is a Cistercian, he qualifies his theology as Benedictine 
because he has related it to the teaching of the Rule of St. Benedict. He 
manifests much of the wise discretion of the lawgiver of Western monasti- 
cism. It is refreshing to find so positive an approach: no stress on escaping 
from a wicked world, but on the great reward to be had in seeking God; no 
insistence on external penances and mortifications, but hints on how a daily 
life of obedience and humility provides many opportunities for rooting out 
self-love. Monks and those desirous of understanding the true spirit of the 
monastic life will find this treatise helpful and illuminating; it deserves an 
English translation. 


SERMONS FOR CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY. By St. Augustine. Translated 
and annotated by Thomas Comerford Lawler. Ancient Christian Writers, 
XV. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. 249. A fine blend 
(in the established ACW tradition of excellence), of readable translation, 
informative introduction, and extensive, scholarly notes, made useful for 
researchers by a thorough index. Augustine was an indefatigable pastor who 
translated his brilliant insights in language that could be understood by 
the ordinary layman. Preaching not only on Sundays and feast days, but 
oftener, sometimes several days in a row, sometimes two or three times in a 
day, he seldom bothered to transcribe or collect his sermons, but so great 
was his popular appeal and so universal the desire to have his words in per- 
manent form, that stenographers lined the front row of any assembly he 
addressed. Their copies were copied and recopied with an inevitable mixture 
of the erroneous and the spurious that was not untangled until 1683, in the 
Maurist edition. The present volume is a translation of twenty-three sermons 
of the Christmas season, of which twenty-one have never before been ren- 
dered into English. Dr. Lawler discusses the general content and style of the 
sermons and goes into the historical problem of the date of Christmas. The 
notes are a mine of information, though perhaps not quite so intelligible to 
those who cannot translate the untranslated Latin phrases. 


ON THE Sonc or Sones. By Saint Bernard. Translated and edited by a 
Religious of C.S.M.V. With an Introduction and Notes. London: Mowbray, 
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1952. Pp. 272. 12/6. An abridged translation of St. Bernard’s com- 
mentary (86 sermons on chapters 1—3:4 of the Canticle). This version, about 
one-third as long as the original, eliminates the repetitiousness and verbosity 
of the latter and much of its involved and obscure argumentation. It thus 
not only brings to a wider reading public a spiritual classic on the mystical 
life, but presents the student with a chef-d’oeuvre of the great medieval 
master of the mystical sense of Scripture, the work which John of Salisbury 
called “that most subtle and useful explanation of the Songs, which the 
Holy Spirit undoubtedly dictated by the mouth of Bernard.” 


SCRIPTUM SUPER PRIMUM SENTENTIARUM: PrRooEMiIuM; DistTINcTIOo I. 
By Peter Aureoli. Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M. Franciscan Insti- 
tute Publications: Text Series, III. St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan In- 
stitute, 1953. Pp. xx + 460. A critical edition of the Prologue (on the 
nature of theology) and the First Distinction (on beatitude) of Peter Aure- 
oli’s commentary on Lombard. An Introduction synthesizes the sparse 
biographical data on Peter; outlines briefly the history of the vexed problem 
of Peter’s double redaction of his work; justifies the basing of the critical 
edition on one early manuscript, the codex Borghese 329; and concludes 
with a short working bibliography of the most important literature on Peter 
since 1900. The text itself is preceded by a list of the capitula for the whole 
commentary on the First Book of the Sentences. 


EXERCISES SPIRITUELS SELON LA METHODE DE SAINT IGNACE, II: RzE- 
TRAITES; III: RETRAITE ET TRIDUUMS. By H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J. 
8th ed.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1951, 1952. Pp. viii + 359, 324. Eight 
editions in as many years attest the deserved popularity of these volumes. 
The first volumes (cf. 7S, VII [1946] 629-31) contained ‘‘a series of studies 
calculated to present the master ideas, the key-pieces of the Exercises, and 
to point out the internal logic which links up and gives finality to these 
master ideas.”” The volumes here reprinted apply the ideas of the first vol- 
ume. The second volume contains two retreats, entitled “(Notre adoption 
divine” and “Le disciple bien-aimé”; the third volume contains one retreai, 
“Les privilégiés,” and two triduums, “L’Union 4 Dieu par Jésus” and “A 
l’école de Marie.”” There seems to be nothing to justify calling the second 
volume “revue et augmentée” or the third “revue,” beyond the correction 
of a few printer’s mistakes. 


THE Moratity oF PRIzeFIGHTING. By George C. Bernard, C.S.C. 
Washington: Catholic University of America, 1952. Pp. x + 190. $2.00. 
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While television has undoubtedly given new life to professional boxing, 
it is probably responsible, too, for the appearance of some rather severe 
moral criticism. The present dissertation examines the whole question, espe- 
cially with regard to the contestants but without neglecting the morality 
of spectator participation, and concludes that former justifications of the 
sport are not tenable in the light of modern medical knowledge of the 
physiology and function of the brain and certain studies of the incidence and 
gravity of injuries incurred by fighters. Special attention is given to the 
knockout, which is represented as an unjustifiable privation of the use of 
reason. The author concludes that it would be gravely sinful to adopt prize- 
fighting as a career with the intention of advancing in it to the best of one’s 
ability, or to engage in even one bout intending or attempting to knock out 
one’s opponent with blows to the head. To attend or watch the fights would 
be sinful according to the degree in which these involve cooperation with the 
participants and the occasion of sinful pleasure in oneself. 


THE Moral OBLIGATION OF VoTING. By Titus Cranny, S.A. Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1952. Pp. xxvii + 155. $2.00. A doc- 
toral dissertation, this work offers a conspectus of the theory and history 
of popular suffrage, and then proceeds to a study of the moral implications 
of voting. The author concludes that the right of suffrage is not natural but 
political—a right granted by constitutional provision. The obligation to 
vote, Fr. Cranny contends, is grave by nature, but, apart from periods of 
political crisis, it will, through parvity of matter, usually bind only under 
venial sin. Moreover, consequent on the obligation to vote is the further 
obligation of the citizen to acquire a reasonable knowledge of Christian 
social principies and a familiarity with public affairs and the character of 
candidates. Besides quotations from the standard works of moral theolo- 
gians, extensive selections from the pronouncements of the Popes and 
hierarchy are marshaled in support of the thesis. 


A Lire or Curist. Together With the Four Gospels. By Aloys Dirksen, 
C.PP.S. New York: Dryden, 1952. Pp. xiii + 338. $3.75. The unique 
feature of this college-level Gospel study is its split-page format. In the 
upper section of the book the Gospels are presented in their entirety, and 
each important passage is keyed to specific commentary and explanatory 
material in the lower section. The first eight chapters of the lower section 
provide the background of Christ’s life and times. The remaining nineteen 
chapters explain each incident and period in the life of Christ. Cross refer- 
ences to appropriate passages in the Gospels are found throughout the com- 
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mentary. Because of the divided-page arrangement, continual reference 
from Gospel to text and from text to Gospel is convenient and easy. The 
student can keep his place in one section, turn to the passage in the other 
section and thus have both the Gospel and text passages before his eyes for 
study and comparison. The author has added a glossary, bibliography, and 
index. 


TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By William H. Russell. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1952. Pp. 200. $2.75. Msgr. Russell here reaffirms the thesis 
found in several of his previous publications: the teacher of religion does 
well to confront his students with Jesus Christ Himself, to have them lear 
from Him their own way of life. The present work limits its subject matter 
to the Christian virtues, described by the author as “the flowers which blos- 
som from grace,” and a consideration of the basic dogmatic truths and quali- 
ties seen in Christ. The text includes a detailed index. 


RELIGION AND CuLTURE: The Christian Idea of Man in Contemporary 
Society. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. Pp. ix + 102. $2.75. 
In this expanded version of his 1951 Gabriel Richard Lecture, sponsored 
by the National Catholic Educational Association, Prof. Neill discusses 
the role religion must play in any satisfactory and lasting solution to the 
problems of present-day civilization. He defends the thesis of Christopher 
Dawson and an increasing number of contemporary thinkers that religion 
is the soul of culture. The numerous references to the literature given in the 
twenty-seven pages of notes provide an up-to-date bibliography for this 
important subject. 


HomME, OU VAS-TU?: PREMIERS CHEMINEMENTS. By Jean Delépierre, S.J. 
Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1952. Pp. x + 287. 105 fr. belg. To 
provide the modern Christian intellectual with a complete study of human 
nature and human destiny is the ambition of the author. To this end, in this 
first of a proposed series of studies, he has made a methodical investigation 
and description, in popular terminology, of the reality that is man. This 
volume aims to satisfy the most rigorous requirements for an objective sur- 
vey of the complexities that constitute human personality in the concrete. 
From his fundament in the inanimate order through to the complex which 
is his relation to international society, we have a study of man existing and 
acting. Future volumes will undertake to present a metaphysics of human 
personality and a theological analysis of Christianity’s teaching on human 
destiny. 
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TE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER: The Theories of Reincarnation of Souls. 
By Paul Siwek. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiv + 140. 
$3.00. The difficulties of conceiving an immortal life of the soul alone, 
a life without any material support, and of understanding rewards and 
punishments that are in no way material, have led certain peoples and 
philosophies to develop a theory of reincarnation. This volume in its first two 
sections studies the religious bases of the Buddhist and Brahmanic theories, 
and the psychological analyses (dreams, memory, hypnosis, etc.) that found 
the theory in Platonism and various theosophies. The final section evaluates 
these theories in the light of morality (in terms of salvation, moral sanction, 
moral progress, etc.). A brief conclusion endeavors to show reason for the 
spread of the theory in recent decades. The volume is detailed and compact; 
it is in contact at every point with the literature in which the theories of 
reincarnation have found their classic as well as their present-day expres- 
sion. 


From AN ABUNDANT SPRING. The Walter Farrell Memorial Volume of 
the Thomist. Edited by the Staff of the Thomist. New York: Kenedy, 1952. 
Pp. xii + 555. $7.50. Introduced by Cardinal Stritch’s “Apprecia- 
tion” of the late Father Walter Farrell and an essay by that esteemed 
Dominican author on “Freedom of Speech and Speech for Freedom,” this 
volume comprises twenty-three papers contributed by scholars in several 
fields. Of more immediate theological interest are: an essay on Aquinas’ 
trinitarian doctrine by J. M. Egan, O.P.; an analysis by G. Geenen, O.P., of 
the influence of the Council of Chalcedon on St. Thomas’ theology; a review 
of the work of the Leonine Commission for the editing of the Thomistic 
corpus; and Dr. W. R. O’Connor’s study on the problem of the relation 
between freedom and beatitude. Most of the other contributors, including 
such distinguished names as Maritain, Sheed, Connell, Adler, and Phelan, 
also relate their subject matter to Thomism. Several essays in the field of 
literary history and criticism conclude the volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 
Scriptural Studies 
Beer, Georg. Hebriische Grammatik. 1. Band: Schrift-, Laut- und For- 
menlehre I; 2. Aufl. von Rudolf Meyer. Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 1952. 157 
p. 2.40 DM. 
Boismard, M. E. Le prologue de Saint Jean. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1953. 184 p. 
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Braun, F. M. La Mére des fidéles; essai de théologie johannique. Tournai, 
Casterman, 1953. 207 p. 

Cullmann, Oscar. Saint Pierre, disciple, apétre, martyr; histoire et théo- 
logie. NeuchAtel, Delachaux & Niestlé, 1952. 229 p. 12.50 fr. 

Dirksen, Aloys. A life of Christ, together with the four Gospels. N.Y., 
Dryden Press, 1952. xiii, 338 p. $3.75. 

Feuillet, André. Le Cantique des Cantiques; étude de théologie biblique. 
Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1953. 258 p. 570 fr. 

Noth, Martin. Die Welt des Alten Testaments; Einfiihrung in die Grenzge- 
biete der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft. 2. verb. Aufl. Berlin, A. Tépel- 
mann, 1953. xv, 314 p. 20.50 DM. 

Welch, Adam C. Kings and prophets of Israel; ed. by Norman W. Porteous; 
with a memoir of his life by George S. Gunn. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 
1952. 264 p. $4.75. 

Doctrinal Theology 


Aureoli, Peter. Scriptum super primum sententiarum; ed. by Eligius M. 
Buytaert. I: Prologue. Distinction I. St. Bonaventure, Franciscan In- 
stitute, 1952. xx, 460 p. 

Bultmann, Rudolf. Glauben und Verstehen; gesammelte Aufsatze. 2. Band. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1952. 293 p. 13.20 DM. 

Clercq, Charles de. Histoire des conciles, t. XI: Conciles des orientaux 
catholiques; 2e partie, de 1850 4 1949. Paris, Letouzey, 1952. 498-1171 p. 

Guerry, Msgr. Dans le Christ total; élévations sur le mystére de |’Eglise. 
Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 1952. 442 p. 

Hartill, Percy. The unity of God; a study in Christian monotheism. London, 
A. R. Mowbray, 1952. 202 p. 16/— 

Henry of Ghent. Summae quaestionum ordinariarum. (Reprint of the 1520 
edition) St. Bonaventure, Franciscan Institute, 1953. 262 leaves. 

Mouroux, Jean. L’expérience chrétienne; introduction 4 une théologie. 
Paris, Aubier, 1952. 376 p. 795 fr. 

Ott, Ludwig. Grundriss der katholischen Dogmatik. Freiburg, Herder, 
1952. xix, 584 p. 32.— DM. 

Pol, W. H. van de. The Christian dilemma; Catholic Church—Reformation. 
Tr. by G. Van Hall. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1952. xviii, 299 p. 
$4.75. 

Roguet, A. M. Les sacrements, signes de vie. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1952. 199 p. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Abbo, John A. The sacred canons; a concise presentation of the current 
disciplinary norms of the Church, by John A. Abbo and Jerome D. Han- 
nan. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1952. 2 v. $19.00. 
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Bernard, George C. The morality of prizefighting. Washington, Catholic 
University Press, 1952. x, 190 p. $2.00. 

Bourassa, Frangois, S.J. La virginité chrétienne. Montréal, L’Immaculée 
Conception, 1952. 174 p. $1.25. 

Communion solennelle et profession de foi, par J. Bonsirven, A. Chavasse, 
J. Daniélou, etc. Vanves, 4-7 avril 1951. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1952. 216 p. 
(Lex orandi, 14) 540 fr. 

Cranny, Titus. The moral obligation of voting. Wash., Catholic Univ., 
1952. xxvii, 152 p. $2.00. 

Hanssens, Jean Michel, S.J. Nature et genése de |’office des matines. Romae, 
Univ. Gregoriana, 1952. 122 p. (Analecta Gregoriana, 57) 

Holland, Cornelius Joseph. The shepherd and his flock; on the duties and 
responsibilities of Catholic pastors. N.Y., D. McKay, 1953. xi, 220 p. 
$3.00. 

Howell, Clifford, S.J. Of sacraments and sacrifice. Collegeville, Liturgical 
Press, 1952. xi, 171 p. $2.50. 

Kenny, John P. Principles of medical ethics. Westminster, Newman, 1952. 
xiii, 208 p. $3.25. 

Lanza, Antonius, Theologia moralis, appendix: De castitate et luxuria. 
Turin, Marietti, 1953. xiii, 327 p. 

Lowrie, Walter. Action in the liturgy, essential and unessential. N.Y., 
Philosophical Library, 1953. xi, 303 p. $4.75. 

O’Brien, Joseph P. The right of the state to make disease an impediment to 
marriage. Wash., Catholic Univ., 1952. x, 150 p. $1.75. 

Sattler, Henry V. Parents, children and the facts of life. Paterson, St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1952. xvii, 270 p. $3.00. 

Tolérance et communauté humaine. Tournai, Casterman. (Cahiers de |’ac- 
tualité religieuse). 245 p. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Davies, J. G. The origin and development of early Christian church archi- 
tecture. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1953. xiii, 152 p. $4.75. 

Harcourt, Melville. The impudent dreamer; the story of Tubby Clayton. 
N.Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 259 p. $5.50. 

Irenaeus, Saint. Proof of the apostolic preaching; tr. and annotated by 
Joseph P. Smith, S.J. Westminster, Newman, 1952. viii, 233 p. (Ancient 
Christian writers, 16) $3.25. 

McSorley, Joseph. Father Hecker and his friends; studies and reminiscences. 
St. Louis, B. Herder, 1952. xv, 304 p. $3.95. 

Mesnard, Jean. Pascal, his life and works; pref. by Ronald Knox. N.Y., 

Philosophical Library, 1952. xvi, 211 p. $3.75. 
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Moynihan, James H. The life of Archbishop John Ireland. N.Y., Harper, 
1953. xii, 441 p. $5.00. 

O’Brien, John A., ed. The way to Emmaus; the intimate personal stories of 
converts to the Catholic faith. N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 1953. vi, 368 p. $4.00. 

Palanque, J. R. The Church in the Christian Roman empire, by J. R. 
Palanque, G. Bardy, P. de Labriolle, G. de Plinval and Louis Brehier. 
Tr. by Ernest C. Messenger. Vol. I: The Church and the Arian crisis, 
N.Y., Macmillan, 1953. xiii, 731 p. $9.00. 

Patrick, Saint. The works of Saint Patrick. Hymn on Saint Patrick [by] St. 
Secundinus. Tr. by Ludwig Bieler. Westminster, Newman Press, 1953. 
v, 121 p. (Ancient Christian Writers, 17). 

Sheppard, Lancelot C. Barbe Acarie, wife and mystic. N.Y., D. McKay, 
1953. xi, 210 p. $3.50. 

Smith, Lacey Baldwin. Tudor prelates and politics, 1536-1558. Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1953. viii, 333 p. $5.00. 

Williams, Watkin. Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Westminster, Newman 
Press, 1952. xxxviii, 423 p. $7.00. 

Zeeden, Ernst Walter. Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil des 
deutschen Luthertums. 2. Band: Dokumente. Freiburg, Herder, 19952. 
472 p. 23.50 DM. 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


Carlson, Sebastian. The virtue of humility. Dubuque, W. C. Brown, 19952. 
xiii, 144 p. $3.50. 

Knox, Ronald A. The hidden stream. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1953. vii, 248 p. 
$3.00. 
Marmion, Columba. Christ—the ideal of the priest; spiritual conferences; 
tr. by Dom Matthew Dillon. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1952. 352 p. $4.50. 
Pourrat, Pierre. Christian spirituality. Westminster, Newman Press, 1953. 
3 v. $15.00. 

Russell, William H. Teaching the Christian virtues. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1952. vi, 200 p. $2.75. 

Sertillanges, Antonin G. Rectitude; tr. by the Dominican Nuns, Menlo 
Park, Calif. N.Y., McMullen, 1953. vii, 244 p. $2.95. 

Trese, Leo. A man approved. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1953. 152 p. $2.25. 

Vann, Gerald. The seven swords; with 8 reproductions from the paintings of 
El Greco. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1953. 82 p. $3.00. 

Wu, John C. H. The interior Carmel: the threefold way of love. N.Y, 
Sheed & Ward, 1953. xi, 257 p. $3.25. 
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Philosophical Questions 


Faraon, Michael Joseph. The metaphysical and psychological principles of 
love. Dubuque, W. C. Brown, 1952. xx, 93 p. $3.00. 

Fitzpatrick, Edward A. Philosophy of education. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1953. 
xiv, 477 p. $4.00. 

Geiger, Louis B. Le probléme de |’amour chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin. Mon- 
tréal, Inst. d’Etudes Médiévales, 1952. 131 p. 

International union of social studies, comp. Code of international ethics; tr. 
and ed. by John Eppstein. Westminster, Newman Press, 1953. xiv, 256 p. 
$4.00. 

Kraft, Victor. The Vienna circle; the origin of neo-positivism. N.Y., Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. xii, 209 p. $3.75. 

Sheed, F. J. Society and sanity. N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1953. 274 p. $3.00. 

Wild, John, ed. The return to reason; essays in realistic philosophy. Chicago, 
H. Regnery, 1953. x, 373 p. $7.50. 

Wyss, Joseph M., ed. De natura materiae, attributed to St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas; introduction and text. Fribourg, Société philosophique, 1953. 125 p. 

Von Hildebrand, Dietrich. Christian ethics. N.Y., D. McKay, 1953. 470 p. 
$6.00. 

Zamboni, Giuseppe. La dottrina della coscienza immediata é la scienza 
positiva fondamentale. Verona, La Tipografica Veronese, 1951. 98, 14 p. 


Special Questions 


Berndt, Ronald M. Djanggawul; an aboriginal religious cult of north- 
eastern Arnhem Land. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1953. xxiii, 320 p. 
$7.50. 

Bertrand-Serret, René. La superstition transformiste. Ed. Bordas, 1952. 
219 p. 

De Pauw, Gommar A. The educational rights of the Church and elementary 
schools in Belgium. Wash., Catholic Univ., 1953. xiv, 148 p. 

Directorio de la Iglesia en México. México, Buena Prensa, 1952. 471 p. 
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